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another 

CANADAIR 

nueleonic 

ACHIEVEMENT 


Above 

Precision  winding 

of  a  coil  section  for 

the  Beta-ray  Spectrometer 

constructed  by  CANADAIR  for 

Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited, 

at  Chalk  River,  Ontario. 

At  right 

Beta-ray  Spectrometer  being  prepared  for  shipment, 


MS 


Canadair's  Nuclear  Division  has  successfully 
applied  its  engineering  and  development  facilities  to 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  Coils  for  the  gener- 
ation of  the  magnetic  field  in  a  large  Beta-ray  spectro- 
meter recently  delivered  to  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Limited.  The  spectrometer  is  used  to  determine  the 
energy  spectrum  of  Beta-rays  emitted  from  radioactive 
sources.  The  large  source  area,  good  resolution  and 
high  transmission  of  this  *VT,  iron-free,  double- 
focusing  spectrometer  provide  the  opportunity  of 
making  measurements  not  previously  possible  in  the 
field  of  Beta-ray  spectroscopy. 


Write  P.O.  Box  6087, 

Montreal,  P.O. 

for  the  booklet 

"CANADAIR  IN  THE 

FlftD  OF  NUCLEONICS". 


The  comprehensive  range  and  accuracy  of  this 
spectrometer  are  in  large  part  the  result  of  adherence 
to  extremely  close  dimensional  tolerances  by  Canadair's 
team  of  nuclear  scientists  and  engineers.  Moreover  the 
electrical  insulation  requirements  demanded  rigorous 
control  of  environment  and  workmanship. 

Canadair  designs  and  manufactures  reactors  and 
their  components,  as  well  as  specialised  physics  instru- 
ments to  most  exacting  specifications:  its  nuclear 
division  is  always  available  for  advice  on  problems 
and  invites  your  enquiries. 


»     Nuclear  Division 
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Limited,    Montreal 
Oulded  Missiles    •  Research  and  Development 


Nuclear  Engineering 
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the  small 
magazine 


■        THE      CHANGED      APPEARANCE      and 

modified  content  of  this  smaller,  handier 
magazine  is  the  result  of  the  birth  and 
growth  of  a  supplement,  the  Varsity 
News. 

The  latter,  published  six  times  in  the 
academic  year,  has  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  its  foster  parent  the  edi- 
torial burden  of  trying  to  keep  up  with 
current  University  news:  it  has  made 
possible  an  escape  from  the  sheer  bulk 
of  a  publication  with  a  quarterly  dis- 
placement of  fourteen  tons  of  paper  and 
ink  and  a  requirement  of  400  mail-bags 
to  take  it  to  the  post  office. 

The  transfer  to  VN  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  recording  month-to-month 
events  will  allow  VG  to  penetrate  the 
story  behind  these  events,  to  keep  their 
trend  in  view  and,  it  is  hoped,  to  pro- 
voke discussion  of  University  affairs. 
Because  of  its  modest  size,  it  will  have 
to  do  all  this  without  wasting  words. 

Apart  from  a  "long  piece"  at  the  end 
of  each  issue,  no  article  will  exceed  four 
pages  (or  2,000  words);  its  average 
article  will  not  extend  beyond  two  pages. 

Except  in  rare  instances,  the  Varsity 
Graduate  will  not  commission  articles; 
it  will  solicit  them,  and  it  will  do  so 
on  the  clear  understanding  that,  if  pub- 
lished, they  will  be  well  paid  for. 

There  must  be  a  wealth  of  untapped 


thought  and  opinion  within  the  Uni- 
versity community  at  large.  Members  of 
this  community  are  invited  to  offer  for 
publication  what  appears  to  be  worth 
saying  at  a  time  when  the  University  of 
Toronto — and,  indeed,  the  whole  of 
higher  education  in  Canada — is  faced 
with  such  difficult  decisions. 

■  We  bid  farewell  to  the  larger  VG 
with  nostalgic  regret.  The  inside  story 
of  its  storm-tossed  career  will  never  be 
written.  It  did  not  achieve  the  paid-up 
circulation  for  which  it  hoped,  but  it 
brought  a  lot  of  inner  satisfaction  to  the 
editor  and  his  loyal  associates  Robin 
Harris,  Clyde  Batten,  David  Wood  and 
Cathie  Breslin.  Two  of  its  longer  articles 
were  reprinted  by  permission,  one  in  the 
United  States  and  one  in  Canada:  last 
year,  against  formidable  competition,  it 
received  "honourable  mention"  as 
Magazine  of  the  Year  among  North 
American  alumni  publications:  recently, 
and  by  an  authoritative  writer,  it  has 
been  called  one  of  the  three  "really  at- 
tractive pieces  of  university  'public  re- 
lations' material  published  in  Canada." 


J.  S.  L.  KING 

Limited 
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a  turning 
point 


■  "Let  us  speak  to  her  across  these 
years  .  .  .  and  show  her  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  her  nor  our  debt  to  her." 

These  were  the  words  of  Dr.  W.  B. 
Wiegand,  President  of  the  Associates  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  in  his  recent 
circular  to  graduates  in  the  United 
States. 

Signa  undique  concinunt.  The  trum- 
pets— and  the  voices — of  Varsity  are 
sounding  in  harmony  from  all  sides. 
There  is  the  voice  of  the  Associates, 
and  of  the  graduates  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering,  University  College, 
Dentistry  and  Pharmacy.  There  is  the 
voice  of  Simcoe  Hall  itself.  Last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  there  is  the  promising 
voice  of  a  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association  into  which,  by  common 
agreement  among  constituent  repre- 
sentatives, new  life  has  been  instilled. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  special 
presidential  committee,  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, was  asked  to  study  the  whole 
question  of  alumni  activity  and  organi- 
zation and  to  make  recommendations. 
The  advice  of  this  committee  has  not 
fallen  on  deaf  ears.  University  and 
alumni  alike  have  heard  it,  have 
profited  by  it,  and  have  acted  upon  it. 


For  its  part,  the  University  is  assem- 
bling many  of  the  tools  of  communi- 
cation and  record  without  which  no 
alumni  organization  can  move  ahead. 
The  Varsity  Graduate  and  the  Varsity 
News  go  out  at  regular  intervals  to 
alumni  everywhere.  The  Graduate  Regi- 
ster is  a  repository  of  biographies, 
addresses,  and  statistics,  on  which  all 
alumni  groups  may  draw.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  secretary  whose 
task  it  will  be  to  keep  alumni  groups 
in  touch  with  one  another  is  imminent. 

When  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  held  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  on  Friday,  January  31,  dele- 
gates from  eighteen  different  college  and 
faculty  alumni  groups  attended.  Dr. 
W.  W.  Breslin,  D  24,  who  has  been 
an  officer  of  the  Association  for  a 
number  of  years,  was  elected  president: 
C.  A.  Morrison,  S  27,  a  former  president 
of  the  Engineering  Alumni  Association 
became  vice-president;  W.  A.  E. 
Sheppard,  T  46,  secretary;  and  F.  C. 
Stokes,  V  43,  treasurer. 

The  meeting  wisely  refrained  from 
making  any  attempt  to  re-draft  a  consti- 
tution: the  purpose  of  any  alumni 
association  is  self-evident.  Tentative  by- 
laws and  regulations  were,  however, 
adopted. 

Significant  among  these  is  the 
"federated"  nature  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  It  is  to  be  so  composed  as 
to  provide  a  complete  coverage  of  all 
organized  alumni  groups — college, 
faculty,   or  local  regional  club. 

A  chance  to  be  heard,  a  chance  to 
explain  the  problems  of  the  particular 
group  in  relation  to  the  general  purpose 
— here  is  the  most  needed  voice  of  all. 
The  Alumni  Association  has  invited  it. 


Foresight 


In  the  minds  of  most  people  is  the  hope  that  at  some  time 
they  will  attain  a  measure  of  financial  indepen  dance.  Too 
often  this  attainment  is  left  to  accident  or  luck.  Neither  is 
satisfactory  .  .  .  neither  is  sound. 

Experience  shows  that  the  only  sure  way  of  reaching  this 
position  is  by  a  sound  plan  of  investment  ...  a  plan  designed 
for  the  investor's  own  requirements,  plus  the  courage  and 
foresight  to  carry  it  out. 

Those  who  have  shared  in  Canada's  almost  spectacular 
growth  in  recent  years  have  been  well  rewarded.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  this  growth  will  continue  as  Canada 
maintains  its  place  as  an  important  supplier  of  many  of  the 
world's  needs.  Foresight  today,  through  carefully  planned 
investment,  can  help  you  share  in  this  growth  and  help  you 
reach  the  measure  of  financial  independence  you  want. 

There  is  no  universal  investment  programme.  Whether  for 
a  large  amount  or  for  a  moderate  amount,  an  investment 
programme  should  be  carefully  planned  to  meet  your  per- 
sonal requirements.  This  is  where  we  can  assist  you. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  help  you  plan  a  programme  .  .  . 
without  obligation  to  you  of  course.  Just  come  in  to  any  of  our 
offices  ...  or  drop  us  a  line. 

A.  E.  Ames  &  Co. 

Limited 

Business  Established  18H9 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  NEW   YORK  LONDON.    ENGLAND  VANCOUVER 

VICTORIA  WINNIPEG  CALGARY  LONDON  HAMILTON  OTTAWA 

KITCHENER  ST.     CATHARINES  OWEN     SOUND  QUEBEC  BOSTON.     MASS. 
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Reproduction  of  a  canvas  by  Jock 
Macdonald  shown  at  his  recent  exhibit 
in   the  Art  Gallery,   Hart  House. 
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UNDERGRADUATES 

...  are  cordially  invited  to  make  use  of  our 
banking  facilities.  Our  nearest  branch  will 
gladly  help  you. 

THE  CANADIAN 
BANK  OF  COMMERCE 

775      BRANCHES      ACROSS      CANADA       READY      TO      SERVE      YOU 


Much  MORE 

life  insurance 

at  much 

LOWER  cost 


Sun  Life's  new  Family  Security  Benefit  can  give  the 
family  man  a  lot  more  life  insurance  when  he  needs  it 
most.  This  is  extra  life  insurance  at  low  cost. 

Family  Security  Benefit,  available  with  the  purchase 
of  new  insurance  on  standard  plans,  provides  extra  pro- 
tection up  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  basic  policy.  A 
new  $5,000  ordinary  life  policy,  for  example,  entitles 
you  to  include  as  much  as  $10,000  of  this  extra  in- 
surance at  a  low  rate. 

Family  Security  Benefit  need  not  run  out.  It  can 
be  continued  to  age  65  by  renewal  every  five  years 
and  it  can  also  be  converted  at  any  time  until  age  57 
into  permanent  life  insurance  —  without  evidence  of 
good  health. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  full  particulars. 
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60  Victoria  Street,  Toronto 
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Address 
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the  University 


8  th  President 

■     CLAUDE      THOMAS      BISSELL,       M.A., 

Ph.D.,  Runnymede  Collegiate,  Univer- 
sity College  and  Cornell,  forty-two  years 
of  age,  president  of  Carleton  College, 
Ottawa,  is  to  be  the  8th  president  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

We  follow  in  the  wake  of  news,  for 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Bissell  was 
announced  in  December.  He  will  be 
news  again  when  he  is  installed:  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  him  on 
that  occasion. 

Where  he  was  once  vice-president 
he  will,  on  his  return,  preside.  His  will 
be  the  dominant  responsibility  for  the 
affairs  of  a  university  whose  annual 
budget  already  exceeds  $17  million  and 
which  is  committed,  in  the  course  of 
duty,   to   a   vast   expansion.   On   this   it 


will  be  his  task  to  place  the  finite  limits. 
Few  will  envy  him  his  job,  but  all 
will  welcome  him  for  what  he  is — 
young,  manly,  independent,  versatile 
and  experienced. 


Graduate  Studies 

One  of  the  handful  of  men  who  played 
a  major  part  in  the  celebrated  project 
Zeta  at  Harwell  was  Dr.  William  Bell 
Thompson,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  and  a  Ph.D.  of  To- 
ronto's School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Thompson's  thesis  here  was  on  ther- 
mal convection  and  the  earth's  magnetic 
field.  In  1949  and  1950  he  worked  as 
a  research  student  at  Chalk  River  and 
from  this  resulted  his  two  papers  on  the 
energy  distribution  of  plutonium  fission 
fragments.  Before  long  he  was  appointed 
as  a  senior  research  fellow  at  Harwell. 
There  he  is  in  the  theoretical  physics 
division  and  there  he  directed  the  theo- 
retical investigations  concerned  with 
Zeta  and  its  prototypes. 

Dr.  Thompson's  important  contri- 
bution to  the  discovery  reported  in 
January  from  both  London  and  Wash- 
ington seems  to  offer  the  possibility  of 
virtually  unlimited  quantities  of  energy 
for  every  conceivable  human  need. 


The  Unfolding  Plan 

A  stroll  around  Varsity's  new  borough 
— for  which  there  is  grievous  need 
of  a  suitable  appellation  (the  Bronx? 
Huronia?)  to  tide  us  over  until  it  may 
be  correctly  called  the  "West  Campus" 
— reveals  few  current  indications  of  the 
great  westerly  expansion. 
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A  small  advance  guard  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  the  department  of  Italian, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  has  penetrated 
to  the  interior  and  has  opened  for  busi- 
ness in  converted  quarters  which  it  calls 
"Buchanan  House".  Unstaked  claims  in 
this  House  are  being  used  by  planners 
to  experiment  with  the  size  and  shape 
of  future  University  offices. 

Demolition  has  begun  north  of  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry,  and  a  number  of 
small  houses,  which  in  their  untenanted 
state  have  attracted  vagrants,  are  being 
razed.  Excavation  for  the  superinten- 
dent's building  should  not  be  long  in 
starting  at  this  point.  Across  the  street 
and  at  the  northern  boundary  of 
Huronia,  a  space  is  being  cleared  for 
the  women's  athletics  building. 

Incidental  intelligence,  however,  sug- 
gests that  there  is  some  talk  of  a  scheme 
to  house  the  School  of  Architecture  in 
the  property  of  the  old  Victoria  Club, 
where  the  ice  area  and  adjoining  ameni- 
ties seem  to  be  well  suited  to  teaching 
the  modern  undergraduate.  From  the 
same  source,  we  learn  that  the  Dental 
domicile  is  a  tender  subject,  but  that 
we  shall  know  more  when  the  bids 
come  in. 

Moving  eastward  into  and  across  the 
old  campus  we  find  that  the  steel  for  the 
bookstore  and  press  offices  is  roof-high, 
and  that  the  wing  of  Archives  is  now 
complete  and  will  shortly  be  formally 
opened  to  the  public. 

The  fact  is  that  much  of  the  major 
construction  in  the  complete  plan  has 
now  reached  the  committee  stage  pro- 
vided for  by  the  master  time-table. 
There  were  to  be  three  phases — pre- 
liminary study,  detailed  design,  and 
construction.  The  second  of  these  is  the 
committee  stage,  and  it  is  a  stage  which 


involves  a  great  deal  of  work  by  and 
with  the  interested  faculties.  Thus  we 
shall  have  to  wait  for  news  from  the 
groups  concerned  with  suitable  design  in 
the  fields  of  applied  science  and  engi- 
neering, arts,  chemistry  and  physics. 

Ad  interim  Victoria  University  has 
taken  time  by  the  forelock  and  will 
begin  construction  almost  immediately 
on  a  residence  for  two  hundred  women. 


Space  for  Space 

When,  on  February  1,  the  federal 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  an- 
nounced the  decision  to  make  Toronto 
the  headquarters  of  Atomic  Energy  of 
Canada's  new  nuclear  power  plant 
division  there  must  have  been  rejoicing 
in  the  University's  nuclear  engineering 
department.  The  way  is  surely  open  for 
this  department  to  create  the  premier 
university  nuclear  engineering  labora- 
tory in  the  land.  Will  the  central  heating 
plant  one  day  be  obsolete,  so  that 
members  of  the  Faculty  Union  may 
occupy  its  celestial  spaces  and,  deep  in 
chess  or  periodicals  in  front  of  a  great 
fireplace,  lend  their  tobacco  smoke  to 
the   draught  of  the   huge   stack? 


The  Golden  Fleece 

Football,  as  the  pros  play  it,  has 
changed  its  nature  and  has  become,  like 
wrestling,  an  "exhibition  of  science  and 
skill".  As  a  game — or  a  gamble — it  has 
moved  from  the  field  to  the  stands, 
where  sit  the  "football  interests"  and 
their  wide-eyed  patrons. 

The  Stadium,  having  invested  modest- 
ly in  staging  autumn  spectacles,  looks 


like  losing  some  of  its  investment.  The 
Argonaut  Football  Club  has  served 
notice  that  it  will  not  return  there  after 
the  season  of  1958.  The  Stadium  is  too 
small  for  the  crowds  which  the  Club 
expects  to  attract  to  its  future  games; 
parking  is  difficult;  other  desiderata,  it 
is  said,  are  lacking. 

The  Argonauts  are  entirely  within 
their  rights:  they  are  not  bound  by 
contract — except  so  far  as  the  flood- 
lights (which  will  stay)  are  concerned. 
The  Stadium  will  suffer  the  loss  of 
upwards  of  seventy  thousand  dollars  a 
year  in  income:  both  Club  and  Univer- 
sity will  have  time  to  ponder  the 
severance  of  a  fifty-year-old  link  be- 
tween what  was  once  an  indigenous  city 
team  and  the  cradle  of  Toronto  football : 
from  Exhibition  Park,  the  enterprising 
Jasons  will  address  themselves  to  the 
quest   for   their   monetary   prize. 


Aerophysics 

Final  approval  has  been  given  to  an 
extension  of  the  Institute  of  Aero- 
physics that  will  double  the  existing 
laboratory  space. 

The  new  buildings  will  be  next  door 
to  the  Connaught  Medical  Laboratories, 
between  the  Don  River  and  Dufferin 
Street,  and  about  four  minutes  from  the 
present   site   at   Downsview   Airfield. 

Work  was  originally  scheduled  to 
begin  in  July  but  there  is  now  a  hope 
that  it  will  start  in  April  and  be  com- 
plete by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Leonard  Bertin,  of  the  Financial  Post, 
recently  visited  the  Downsview  labora- 
tory. Beginning  on  page  30  of  this  issue 
he  writes  about  some  of  the  work  that 
is  going  on  there. 


Over  to  Howarth 

For  the  past  year,  Mr.  M.  S.  Osborne, 
F.R.A.I.C,  F.R.S.A.,  on  leave  from 
Penn  State,  has  guided  the  affairs  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  as  acting  director. 
He  has  made  his  mark  here  in  a  number 
of  places,  including  several  pages  of  this 
magazine  which  reproduce  his  pencil 
sketches.  Mr.  Osborne  goes  back  to 
Penn  State  in  the  summer,  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Howarth  of 
the  University  of  Manchester. 

Dr.  Howarth  made  a  study  of  archi- 
tectural education  in  North  America 
under  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant 
and  has  done  research  in  Belgium, 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland 
and  Scandinavia.  In  1954  he  won  the 
annual  book  award  of  the  Society  of 
Architectural  Historians  with  his  major 
work,  Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh  and 
the  Modern  Movement.  He  is  now  pre- 
paring material  for  a  history  of  modern 
architecture  and  for  a  comparative  study 
of  British  and  American  methods  in 
architectural  education.  Another  book, 
on  the  use  of  tiles,  faience  and  mosaic 
in  modern  architecture,  is  awaiting 
publication. 


8th  Provost  of  Trinity 

Derwyn  Randulph  Grier  Owen,  8th 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  was  installed 
on  the  22nd  of  January  in  Convocation 
Hall.  It  was  an  impressive,  dignified  and 
picturesque  occasion.  Few  University 
ceremonies  in  recent  years  have  drawn 
so  large  an  attendance.  Long  before  the 
approach  of  the  procession  a  huge  arc  of 
the  Hall  had  been  filled  and  when,  behind 
the    Beadle    and    the    Esquire    Bedells. 
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the  procession  itself  had  found  its  way 
to  the  platform  and  to  the  tiers  of  seats 
behind,  the  circle  was  completed  by  a 
mass  of  academic  colour  and  formal 
evening  dress.  To  be  a  member  of  the 
audience  was  to  fortify  one's  confidence 
in  the  high  order  of  University  ethos 
and  in  the  inherent  concord  of  Federa- 
tion. "We  have  always  prided  ourselves," 
said  Dr.  Owen  later,  "on  being  a  small 
college,  and  we  have  insisted  that  certain 
educational  values  can  only  be  realized 
in  such  a  context.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  a  college  that  has  benefited  so  much 
from  Canadian  society  in  general,  and 
from  its  relations  with  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  particular,  we  have  an  una- 
voidable social  and  collegiate  responsi- 
bility. We  have  therefore  decided  that 
we  must  bear  a  share  of  increased 
numbers,  but  we  are  determined  to  do 
so  without  sacrificing  anything  of  our 
essential  character." 

The  Provost-Elect  was  presented  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Trinity  College,  G.  B.  Strathy,  Q.C.,  by 
Thomas  Oakley,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  Convocation.  There 
followed  the  Declaration  of  Office,  the 
Installation,  and  addresses  by  His  Grace 
Archbishop  Wright,  Metropolitan  of 
Ontario,  and  by  Dean  Woodside,  Acting 
President  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Then  the  Provost  spoke. 

His  is  a  tall,  slight  figure — perhaps 
the  figure  of  a  cavalry  officer,  for  his 
grandfather  had  been  commissioned  in 
the  11th  Hussars.  Dr.  Owens'  voice  was 
reminiscent  of  the  charm  of  his  father, 
the  late  Primate  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  Canada.  He  talked  with  the  authority 
of  a  scholar,  (relieved,  now  and  then, 
by  a  quiet  humour)  and  with  a  pleasant 
deference  to  the  community  of  which 
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he  is  now  the  head  and  of  which, 
through  inheritance,  by  marriage,  and 
by  training  he  is  very  much  a  part. 

Derwyn  Owen  was  once  a  Ridley 
boy,  and  his  record  there  was  a  good 
one.  He  came  to  Trinity  in  1932;  played 
football,  played  hockey,  led  briefly  the 
Literary  Institute,  and  graduated  in 
1936  with  Governor-General's  Medal. 
From  Trinity  he  went  to  Corpus  Christi, 
Oxford,  where  he  shared  the  college 
prize  in  Litterae  Humaniores.  With  an 
M.A.  from  Oxford  and  a  Ph.D.  in 
Philosophy  from  Toronto,  he  was  or- 
dained in  1941.  In  1942  he  married 
Anne  Armour,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
R.  G.  Armour  (Trinity  '04).  Returning 
from  overseas  in  1946,  he  became  asso- 
ciate professor  in  ethics  and  philosophy 
of  religion  and,  in  1954,  professor  and 
head  of  the  department  of  religious 
knowledge.  His  subsequent  activities 
have  ranged  from  sermons  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, New  York,  to  "Fighting 
Words"  on  C.B.C.  ■    ■ 


is  Toronto 

a  State 

University 

W.  S.  Wallace 


■  there  is  A  widespread  impression, 
even  among  graduates  of  the  University, 
that  the  University  of  Toronto  is  a 
state  university,  like  the  great  state 
universities  to  the  south  of  the  border; 
and  graduates  of  the  University,  when 
asked  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  alma  mater,  have  been  known  to 
reply,  "Why  should  I  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  University?  It  is  the 
provincial  university  of  Ontario;  and  it 
is  up  to  the  province  to  support  it.  I  pay 
taxes,  like  everyone  else;  and  I  can't  see 
why  I  should  do  more  than  that." 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  1867  the 
University  of  Toronto  did  become 
nominally  "the  provincial  university  of 
Ontario",  and  came  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  legislature  of  the  pro- 
vince. In  1905,  however,  the  whole 
question  of  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  reviewed  by  a  royal  commis- 
sion and,  in  the  following  year,  it  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of 
Governors.  The  University,  in  its  early 
days  as  King's  College,  had  received 
an  endowment  from  the  Crown;  and  it 
was  apparently  the  view  of  the  Liberal 
government  that  administered  the  affairs 


of  Ontario  from  1782  to  1905  that  the 
University  should  live  off  the  proceeds 
of  its  endowment  and  such  fees  as  it 
could  extract  from  its  undergraduates. 
It  was  not  until  the  advent  to  power  of 
the  Whitney  government  in  1905  that 
the  University  began  to  receive  annual 
grants  from  the  legislature. 

But  whether  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  now  a  state  university,  on  a  footing 
comparable  with  that  of  the  great  state 
universities  of  the  United  States,  may 
well  be  questioned.  It  is  certainly  not 
the  only  university  in  Ontario  that 
receives  annual  grants  from  the  pro- 
vince. In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1957,  the  annual  grant  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  was  $7,600,000,  of 
which  $1,800,000  was  for  capital  ex- 
penditure. But  Queen's  University  and 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario  were 
voted  $1,825,000  each;  McMaster 
University  and  the  University  of  Ottawa 
were  voted  $1,400,000  each;  Carleton 
University  $1,225,000;  Assumption 
University  $1,150,000;  and  Waterloo 
College  $600,000.  If  my  addition  is 
correct,  this  means  that  Queen's, 
Western  Ontario,  McMaster,  Ottawa, 
Carleton,  Assumption,  and  Waterloo 
received  considerably  more  in  all  than 
the  University  of  Toronto.  I  am  not 
suggesting  for  a  moment  that  this  was 
not  a  proper  appropriation  of  provincial 
funds.  The  University  of  Toronto  is,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  too  large  already; 
and  it  is  essential  that  the  other  univer- 
sities in  Ontario  should  be  enabled  to 
look  after  the  students  in  their  part  of 
the  province.  But  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  Ontario  has  now  not  one 

'provincial  university",  but  eight  provin- 
cial universities.  If  to  the  facts  recited 

above  there  is  added  the  consideration 
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that  the  Dominion  parliament  now 
votes  annually  large  sums  to  all  univer- 
sities of  Ontario,  based  on  the  regis- 
tration of  students,  it  is  clear  that  the 
University  of  Toronto,  though  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  universities  in  the 
British  Commonwealth,  can  no  longer 
be  properly  described  as  the  state  or 
provincial  university  of  Ontario. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  further 
sense  in  which  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  not  now,  and  has  not  been 
since  1887,  wholly  a  state  university. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  under  the 
Federation  Act  of  1887,  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, St.  Michael's  College,  all  became 
federated  with  the  University  of 
Toronto;  and  at  a  later  date  the  Uni- 
versity of  Trinity  College  also  entered 
into  federation.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
consider  here  all  the  complicated  details 
of  this  federation;  but  it  should  be 
explained  that,  while  Victoria,  St. 
Michael's,  Knox,  Wycliffe  and  Trinity 
all  continue  to  be  governed  by  their  own 
governing  bodies,  and  have  control  of 
their  own  finances,  they  share  in  the 
educational  aspects  of  the  University. 
They  all  have  proportional  representa- 
tion on  the  Senate  of  the  University; 
and  the  votes  of  their  representatives 
can  sometimes  be  decisive  in  matters  of 
educational  policy. 

Actually,  the  details  of  the  federa- 
tion go  back  to  the  agreement  arrived  at 
in  1887  between  the  University  of 
Toronto  (including  University  College) 
and  Victoria  University.  It  was  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a  division  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  federated  colleges.  Just 
as  the  British  North  America  Act  of 
1867  had  divided  between  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  its  constituent  provinces 


the  subjects  of  legislation,  so  the  Uni- 
versity Act  of  1887  assigned  some 
subjects  of  instruction  to  the  University 
and  other  subjects  to  the  colleges,  in- 
cluding University  College.  In  general, 
the  scientific  subjects,  which  involved 
the  expense  of  laboratories  and  mu- 
seums, were  assigned  to  the  University, 
while  the  literary  subjects  were  assigned 
to  the  colleges.  But  this  line  of  division 
was  not  consistently  observed;  and  con- 
sequently some  anomalies  were  em- 
bodied in  the  Act.  Though  English, 
French,  German,  Semitics,  Latin,  and 
Greek  became  college  subjects,  Italian 
and  Spanish  were  delegated  to  the  Uni- 
versity, largely  because  Victoria  was 
unwilling  to  undertake  the  cost  of  in- 
struction in  these  subjects,  which  at 
that  time  attracted  very  few  students. 
Ancient  history  became  a  college 
subject,  but  modern  history  was  assigned 
to  the  University;  and  similarly  philo- 
sophy was  assigned  to  the  University, 
though  ethics  remained  a  college  sub- 
ject. This  arrangement  has  continued 
in  force  until  the  present  day,  and  the 
only  considerable  change  has  been  the 
addition  of  "religious  knowledge"  to  the 
college  subjects. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  far  from 
being  a  clear-cut  state  university,  the 
University  of  Toronto  is,  in  the  first 
place,  only  one  of  eight  universities  in 
Ontario  receiving  financial  grants  from 
the  province,  and  in  the  second  place, 
is  comprises  a  complex  federation  of 
colleges,  of  which  all  but  one  are  private 
institutions.  ■    ■ 

Dr.  W .  Stewart  Wallace  is  librarian 
emeritus  of  the  University  and  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books,  including 
A  History  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 
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Princes 

letter  from  Edinburgh 

Street 

David  Wood 


■  i  left  Old  College  slightly  earlier 
than  usual,  knowing  that  I  would  miss 
the  round,  brown-f rocked  man  who 
comes  up  from  Cowgate  each  afternoon 
after  tea  to  curse  all  passers-by.  But  it 
was  holiday  time  and  too  much  work 
(not  to  say  invective)  seemed  a  little 
out  of  order.  I  pressed  on  through  South 
Bridge  and  down  the  curving  cobble- 
stone lane  which  led  me  into  the  lifeless 
haze  lying  over  the  glass  ceiling  of 
Waverley  Station.  I  passed  alongside  the 
Gardens  (carefully  groomed  for  their 
Spring  debut)  and  Princes  Street 
bobbed  into  my  vision  as  I  mounted  the 
slope. 

I  glanced  fleetingly  in  every  possible 
direction,  as  I  always  do  when  I  walk 
into  Princes  Street.  The  people  were 
running  to  and  fro,  in  Eloi-fashiori 
escaping  from  the  approaching  night. 
The  square,  black  taxicabs  seemed  to 
shuffle  past,  while  others  kept  silent 
watch  along  the  curb,  and  the  tall  buses 
lumbered  along  in  search  of  their 
willing  prey.  The  Street  was  seething 
with  life:  I  think  no  other  large  city 
can  be  more  a  spine  for  its  urban 
appendages  than  Princes  Street  is  for 
Edinburgh. 


Sir  Walter  was  there  that  day,  I 
noticed.  He  nodded  as  I  walked  toward 
him. 

"Aye  lad,  how  long  are  you  staying 
with  us?" 

I  told  him  three  years. 

"We  like  to  have  visitors  stop  with  us 
a  while,  and  especially  those  like  your- 
self from  Canada.  Most  of  us  have 
people  there,  you  know." 

I  said  that  I  did  know,  and  asked 
how  he  had  picked  me  out  as  a  visitor. 
It  was  by  the  way  I  walked,  for  one 
thing,  and  by  the  way  I  glanced  indis- 
criminately around  me,  for  another. 

"Those  of  us  who  live  here  seldom 
lift  our  heads,  but  bustle  along  with 
the  crowd  (do  you  notice  how  our 
Scottish  women — not  the  men  so  much, 
but  the  women — always  walk  as  though 
on  some  urgent  message?)  It  is  only  a 
stranger  who  pauses  to  wonder  at  it  all. 
Aye,  and  there  are  wonders  (mundane 
though  they  be)  to  be  seen  at  every 
street  corner,  on  the  divers  darkened 
facades  of  buildings,  and  even  on  the 
countenances  of  the  walkers.  Take  the 
story  of  the  newspaper  man  over  on 
that  corner." 

My  gaze  flitted  across  the  street  and 
I  listened  to  the  newsie  bleating  a 
melodious,  esoteric  slogan  as  regularly 
as  the  fog-horn  on  the  Leith  quay. 

"He  has  been  pacing  there  since  he 
was  a  boy  in  the  green-fenced  school 
which  stands  behind  the  Public  Baths. 
You  have  seen  the  tufts  of  hair  that 
stick  from  under  his  filthy  bonnet,  and 
if  you  look  closely  some  time  you  will 
see  the  mark  of  a  heavy  blow  across  his 
right  temple.  The  Street  has  seen 
thirteen  Festivals  since  the  mark  was 
left.  The  first  footfall  of  Winter  that 
year  came  with  the  noise  and  strength 
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of  a  titan,  and  the  vendor  was  forced 
into  a  howling  gale  to  sell  his  papers. 
One  of  the  polished  brass  horns  on  the 
balcony  at  Forsyth's,  loosened  by  the 
incessant  wind,  tottered  on  its  moorings, 
and  then  was  lifted  and  hurled  twenty 
yards  to  strike  down  the  vendor.  His 
selling  cry  was  silenced,  and  he  lay 
moaning  beside  the  battered  horn  until 
they  came  and  carried  him  away  .  .  ." 

"Night  descends  early  on  the  Street 
these  days;  so  much  so,  that  some 
workers  go  to  their  labours  in  the  gloom 
of  dawn  and  return  home  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night.  You  can  see  even  now  how 
the  night  mist  lifts  its  skirts  around  the 
glowing  lamps  and  hangs  trembling  on 
the  beams  of  light.  Soon  it  will  come 
down  to  reclaim  the  Street." 

A  medley  of  bells  rang  the  hour  of 
four  as  I  walked  across  to  buy  a  paper 
from  the  newsie.  Then  I  turned  along 
the  store-fronts.  I  looked  up  suspi- 
ciously at  Forsyth's  two  remaining  brass 
horns  which  rattled  faintly  in  the  hands 
of  brown  cherubs.  My  eye  caught  things 
that  had  never  seemed  to  exist  before: 


the  inspiration  of  the  old  Bard's  ob- 
servant eye  had  given  my  own  a  new 
acuteness. 

I  had  accepted  the  custom  of  driving 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  street.  Yet, 
walking  along  the  esplanade  in  front  of 
the  Princes  Street  shops  I  discovered 
that  the  pedestrians  have  no  truck  with 
this  Keep  Left  business,  and  walk  de- 
cisively on  the  right  to  escape  being 
trampled.  It  is  probably  on  principle 
that  all  pedestrian  traffic  in  Edinburgh 
keeps  rigidly  to  the  right.  The  principle 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  feud  between 
pedestrian  and  driver  which  no  one  will 
admit.  It  is  almost  painful  to  watch  the 
acquiescence  of  the  lone  walker  when 
he  faces  a  motor  vehicle.  He  would 
rather  convulse  into  any  sort  of  awk- 
ward position  than  set  a  foot  in  the 
path  of  the  monster.  I  once  saw  a 
woman  with  a  gimpy  knee  vault  five 
feet  back  to  the  sidewalk  at  the  sound 
of  a  horn.  But  it  is  awe-inspiring  to  see 
the  exactly  opposite  aspect,  as  I  saw 
on  the  day  to  which  I  have  been  refer- 
ring. This  occurred  when  the  pedestrians 
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found  themselves  in  numbers  com- 
parable to  the  horsepower  of  the  indi- 
vidual vehicles  concerned.  The  grim, 
dark  autos  bore  down  on  an  equally  grim 
crowd.  Despite  the  waving  white  gloves 
of  a  policeman,  the  pedestrians  surged 
across  as  though  in  huge  pump-strokes, 
and  the  vehicles  wheedled  their  ways 
between. 

When  I  had  safely  reached  the  north- 
west corner  of  Princes  Street  and  Han- 
over Street  I  paused  and  turned  to  watch 
the  curious  agitation  in  the  gait  of  two 
ladies.  The  urgency  that  Sir  Walter  had 
mentioned  was  very  evident.  I  tried  to 
capture  a  complete  impression  of  the 
Edinburgh  Woman  by  watching  at- 
tentively one  of  the  numerous  young 
women  passing  by.  She  showed  as  much 
vigour  in  carrying  on  a  conversation  as 
in  walking.  She  turned  slightly  toward 
her  companion  as  they  walked,  and  al- 
though her  voice  was  not  soft,  she 
appeared  almost  secretively  engaged  in 
the  conversation.  As  she  approached,  I 
noticed  that  her  face,  in  harmony  with 
her  full  figure,  was  boldly  drawn.  The 
glint  of  her  large  eyes  lent  a  suitable 
whimsy  to  the  neat,  rounded  features. 
But  she  was  endowed  with  real  beauty 
only  when  she  unexpectedly  spoke  to 
me  in  a  mellow,  lilting  voice.  While  I 
was  haltingly  recalling  that  she  was  the 
attractive  sales  clerk  in  one  of  the 
nearby  bookshops,  she  was  informing 
me  that  a  book  I  had  ordered  was  now 
available.  She  spoke  in  the  delightful 
dialect  of  Edinburgh:  her  statement 
began,  I  thought,  as  a  careful  query, 
and  finished  as  a  newsy  exclamation. 
But  I  was  growing  accustomed  to  the 
language,  and  thanked  her  solemnly. 

I  raised  a  finger  toward  a  lanky 
workman  in  stiff  overalls  who  was  lift- 
ing out   kerosene   lamps   which   illumi- 


nated the  Keep  Left  sign  on  the  safety 
islands. 

'That  man  is  a  remnant  of  the  fallen 
family  of  lamplighters,"  I  could  hear 
Sir  Walter  telling  me,  "whose  members 
signed  and  closed  the  Book  of  the  Day 
as  they  lit  the  lamps  along  these  city 
streets  so  familiar  to  them.  This  present- 
day  worker  simply  trims  the  encrusted 
wick,  fills  the  tank  with  kerosene,  and 
replaces  the  lantern  in  its  white-painted 
box." 

In  a  brief  retrospect  I  scanned  the 
Street  again:  a  constellation  of  small 
lights  twinkled  from  the  Castle  above 
the  dark  belt  of  gardens:  the  three  black 
spires  of  New  College  hung  in  the  mist 
on  The  Mound;  and  the  buses  jostled 
down  the  cobblestones  into  the  Street. 
The  hollow  bang  of  the  door  of  a  litter 
box  caught  my  attention,  and  I  read  the 
exhortation  to  cleanliness.  'The  amenity 
of  OUR  streets  is  recommended  to 
YOUR  care',  it  stated.  I  realized  that 
before  long  I  would  no  longer  have 
time  to  read  such  signs,  or  to  watch  the 
people,  or  listen  to  the  noises. 

Edinburgh  would  become  for  me  a 
place  of  toil,  as  fabulous  Paris  became 
for  Munthe:  "Paris  ...  is  a  very  pleasant 
place  for  those  who  belong  to  the  Paris 
qui  s'amuse,  but  if  you  happen  to  belong 
to  the  Paris  qui  travaille,  it  becomes 
another  matter."  For  the  time  being, 
however,  I  turned  away  from  Princes 
Street  with  a  light  heart;  after  all,  I 
could  play  hop-scotch  all  the  way  down 
the  hill  on  the  hop-scotch  stone  walks 
where  the  game  certainly  originated. 


David  Wood,  V  55,  was  formerly  an 
assistant  editor  of  the  Varsity  Gradu- 
ate. He  has  a  teaching  fellowship  at 
Edinburgh  University. 
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on  scholarships 


■     THE  NEED  TO  DEVELOP  to  the  full  the 

intellectual  resources  of  the  Canadian 
people,  indeed  of  the  Western  World, 
has  been  receiving  much  attention  of 
late.  Perhaps  recently  too  much  of  this 
attention  has  been  connected  with  de- 
fence and  international  prestige;  it  has 
also  been  connected  with  the  assessment 
of  our  "economic  prospects",  and  the 
dependence  of  economic  growth  on  an 
adequate  supply  of  highly  intelligent, 
well-trained  people.  But  if  our  wealth 
depends  on  education,  so  that  expendi- 
ture on  education  is  properly  looked  on 
as  a  capital  investment  likely  to  yield 
a  high  economic  return,  that  wealth 
should  make  it  easier  for  us  to  accept 
the  cost  of  education  without  reference 
to  its  economic  yield.  We  should  be 
concerned  not  just  with  defence,  nor 
just  with  material  wealth:  we  should  be 
concerned  with  democracy  and  human 
ideals. 

The  Massey  Commission  emphasized 


Vincent  Bladen 


this  aspect:  it  asserted  on  behalf  of  the 
Canadian  "the  right  to  the  opportunity 
to  develop  fully  his  intellectual  possi- 
bilities"; and  it  referred  to  its  proposed 
scholarship  scheme  not  only  as  "in  the 
public  interest"  but  as  "a  public  duty". 
Let  us  not  fall  into  the  totalitarian 
way  of  thinking  of  people  as  instruments 
to  be  developed  as  the  community  needs 
them:  let  us  rather  think  of  the  com- 
munity as  an  instrument  for  the  develop- 
ment of  individuals.  In  the  long  run  we 
may  achieve  even  greater  security,  pres- 
tige and  wealth  by  this  greater  concern 
for  the  individual:  we  will  surely  come 
nearer  to  achieving  "the  good  life". 


A  public  duty 


If  it  is  in  the  public  interest,  and  if  it 
is  a  public  duty,  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  full  intellectual  development  of 
individual  Canadians,  it  is  clearly  a 
public  duty  to  determine  the  measure  of 
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our  success,  or  failure.  Are  too  few  of 
the  gifted  young  Canadians  going  on  to 
the  higher  education  which  is  their 
right  (and  to  which  it  is  in  our  interest 
that  they  should  go)?  If  so,  why?  Is  the 
barrier  economic,  in  which  case  it  is 
easy  to  remove,  or  it  is  indifference, 
resulting  perhaps  from  the  absence  of 
stimulus  and  encouragement  at  home 
and  at  school,  in  which  case  it  may  be 
very  hard  to  overcome?  We  do  not  know 
the  answers,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
seems  to  substantiate  our  guess  that 
there  is  a  serious  wastage  of  talent  and 
that  financial  assistance  could  play  an 
important  part  in  reducing  that  wastage. 

The  Massey  Commission  referred  to 
a  study  made  by  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  which  showed 
that  "out  of  100  Canadian  children 
starting  school  only  22  finished  high 
school  and  only  3  graduated  from 
college",  and  which  estimated  that  "54 
per  cent  of  those  who  dropped  out  did 
so  for  economic  reasons".  The  Com- 
mission found  that  only  7  per  cent  of 
those  who  completed  high  school  educa- 
tion in  Ontario  went  to  a  university,  and 
wisely  remarked  that  "there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  this  7  per  cent  comprises  the 
best  qualified  students". 

The  recent  reports  of  the  Atkinson 
Study  of  Utilization  of  Student  Re- 
sources have  added  important  new 
evidence.  Particularly  important  is  the 
evidence  with  reference  to  the  class 
composition  of  the  students  in  Grade 
13,  and  of  those  who  went  on  to  the 
University.  "Grade  13  students  in  the 
Study  were  from  relatively  favoured 
strata  of  society.  A  considerable  amount 
of  selection  had  already  taken  place  in 
the  earlier  years  of  secondary  school 
on  the  basis  of  socio-economic  status". 


And  again:  "Of  the  Grade  13  students 
investigated,  those  who  went  to  univer- 
sity tended  to  have  fathers  employed  at 
the  highest  levels,  and  those  who  went 
into  employment  at  the  lowest.  .  .  .  Only 
3  per  cent  of  those  attending  university 
had  fathers  doing  unskilled  manual 
labour". 


Enough  to  participate 

This  "class  composition"  of  the  students 
in  higher  education  is  not  purely  a 
matter  of  cost,  but  it  is  largely  so.  Surely 
we  need  a  much  bigger  provision  of 
scholarships  and  bursaries,  more  awards 
of  larger  size.  The  gifted  student  should 
be  assured  of  adequate  support  as  long 
as  the  level  of  his  performance  is  main- 
tained. 

The  attitude  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland  (Cmd.  6573) 
is  one  we  should  ponder:  "In  the  award 
of  bursaries,  Education  Authorities  are 
in  loco  parentis.  Some  parents  who  can 
afford  the  fees  send  to  the  university 
young  people  incapable  of  profiting  by 
academic  study.  Education  authorities 
should  certainly  avoid  that  folly,  but 
they  should  ensure  that  no  young  person 
in  their  area  lacks  such  opportunities  of 
higher  education  as  a  wise  and  reason- 
able parent  would  provide". 

When  considering  how  generous  the 
provision  should  be  we  might  also 
ponder  these  other  remarks  of  the 
Scottish  Council:  "The  children  of  rich 
parents  are  often  industrious  and  aca- 
demically brilliant.  The  poor  students 
were  more  hampered  than  stimulated 
by  their  poverty".  And  the  Council 
recommended  payment  of  a  "sum  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  holder  to  participate 
in  the  corporate  life  of  the  institution". 
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At  the  high  school  level 

The  inadequacy  of  "student  aid"  has 
been  studied  recently  by  the  Industrial 
Foundation  on  Education;  the  report 
calls  for  careful  study.  But  the  report 
was  concerned  with  those  who  did  get 
to  the  university.  Further  study  is  re- 
quired of  the  group  who  did  not  go, 
but  should  have  gone,  to  the  university. 
"The  case  for  increasing  student  aid" 
then  becomes  even  stronger.  But  the 
case  for  high  school  student  aid  should 
then  be  considered  too.  The  Massey 
Report  stressed  properly  the  dependence 
of  the  supply  of  research  workers  on 
the  undergraduate  education  of  the 
gifted.  "Where  gifted  students  are  pre- 
vented by  inadequate  resources  from 
pursuing  their  undergraduate  studies, 
the  effectiveness  of  post-graduate 
scholarships  is  inevitably  restricted." 

Is  it  not  equally  true  that  where 
gifted  students  are  prevented  by  inade- 
quate sources  from  completing  their 
high  school  studies  the  effectiveness  of 
undergraduate  scholarships  will  be 
limited?  Should  we  allow  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  to  be  a  cause  of 
family  poverty?  Can  we  expect  attend- 
ance at  high  school  when  no  longer 
compulsory  if  family  poverty  can  be 
relieved  by  additional  earnings?  To 
know  that  success  at  school  was  a 
guarantee  of  enough  monetary  aid  to 
carry  the  child  to  highest  level  of  which 
he  was  capable  without  dire  poverty 
for  himself  and  his  family  would  surely 
reduce  the  wastage  of  gifted  children. 
And  if  we  feel  that  the  real  reason 
for  the  wastage  of  talent  is  that  there 
is  too  little  interest  in  intellectual 
achievement,    too    little    "respect    for 


knowledge",  too  little  desire  for  higher 
education,  should  we  not  use  the  dollar 
sign  as  one  way  of  helping  to  increase 
the  prestige  of  the  academically  suc- 
cessful? When  the  community  nas 
shown  in  tangible  form  its  belief  in  the 
importance  of  educating  the  gifted, 
teachers  in  universities  and  schools  may 
recognize  more  fully  their  responsibility 
for  identifying  the  gifted,  for  encourag- 
ing them,  and  for  stimulating  them  to 
seek  to  develop  fully  their  talents. 

This  is  not  easy:  recognition  of  the 
responsibility  is  only  the  first  step;  im- 
aginative performance  is  necessary. 
Many  that  we  class  as  "late  bloomers" 
should  be  considered  rather  as  our 
failures  in  the  performance  of  our  task 
of  identification.  If  it  is  difficult  to 
identify  the  gifted  undergraduates  who 
should  be  encouraged  to  go  to  graduate 
school,  it  must  be  even  harder  to  iden- 
tify the  school  children  who  should  be 
encouraged  to  go  to  university.  Teachers 
at  all  levels  must  accept  this  responsi- 
bility. 

The  aggregate  is  large 

Though  the  funds  available  for  student 
assistance  are  inadequate,  they  are  in 
the  aggregate  very  large.  At  every 
meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  statutes  are  passed  providing 
for  new  awards  and  from  time  to  time 
the  Registrar,  as  secretary  of  the  Senate, 
reports  on  the  total  value  of  the  awards 
made  under  these  statutes,  or  in  co- 
operation with  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, or  with  the  Atkinson  Foundation 
and  other  outside  bodies,  or  by  the 
Colleges.  The  amount  is  of  the  order 
of  one  million  dollars.  The  size  of  this 
amount,  the  complexity  of  the  conditions 
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of  award,  and  the  enormity  of  the  need, 
alike  call  for  careful  consideration  of 
the  method  of  administration.  Only  one 
who  has  been  involved  in  the  difficulties 
could  make  useful  recommendations  for 
improvement,  but  a  few  suggestions  may 
be  made. 

First,  I  would  like  to  see  established 
a  number  of  "university  scholarships" 
of  high  prestige  and  small  emolument.  I 
would  want  to  devise  means  of  assuring 
prestige  by  ceremonial  recognition  and 
privilege.  I  would  want  to  guarantee  to 
every  such  scholar  adequate  financial 
assistance  related  to  his  individual  needs. 
I  would  want  the  small  emolument  to 
be  ignored  in  calculating  such  need. 
(The  Scottish  Advisory  Council  recom- 
mended that  competitive  prizes  be  held 
without  deduction  to  fulfil  the  "testators 
desire  that  he  should  get  some  special 
financial  benefit  from  what  was  won 
in  open  competition".) 

Second,  I  would  prefer  to  see  the 
bulk  of  assistance  made  available  to 
students  to  be  held  at  the  university  of 
their  choice.  The  present  competition 
between  American  graduate  schools 
could  have  its  counterpart  in  a  compe- 
tition for  gifted  undergraduates.  That 
university  should  get  the  biggest  share 
of  the  gifted  that  is  able  to  do  most  for 
their  education,  not  that  which  is  able 
to  bid   highest   for  their   attendance. 

Third,  there  should  be  early  assur- 
ance of  assistance:  a  matriculation  stu- 
dent should  know  that  if  he  achieves 
some  agreed  standing  in  matriculation 
he  will  have  assistance.  The  position  of 


the  student  returning  to  the  university  is 
particularly  unsatisfactory  from  this 
point  of  view:  the  Dominion-Provincial 
awards  are  not  made  till  just  before 
Christmas  and  in  some  faculties  the 
University  general  bursaries  are  not 
awarded  till  after  the  Dominion  Pro- 
vincial Awards.  The  decision  to  return 
has  to  be  made  in  September! 

Fourth,  there  is  surely  need  of  a 
central  office  in  which  all  awards  are 
registered,  and  in  which  all  cases  of 
need  are  recorded.  We  cannot  afford  to 
have  duplication  of  awards  when  many 
are  in  sore  need. 

Finally  let  us  not  ignore  the  problem 
of  the  students  from  other  countries 
who  are  ineligible  for  the  great  majority 
of  our  awards.  The  plight  of  the  West 
Indian  student  is  one  of  particular  con- 
cern. Having  in  mind  the  assistance 
Canadian  students  receive  abroad 
(usually  for  post-graduate  work),  the 
obligations  we  have  as  one  of  the  "have" 
countries,  and  the  great  value  to  the 
university  and  to  its  Canadian  students 
of  enrolling  in  its  classes  a  number  of 
foreign  students,  the  provision  of  more 
scholarships  and  bursaries  for  non- 
residents is  much  to  be  desired.  The 
non-resident  fellowships  offered  to 
graduate  students  and  established 
scholars  by  the  Canada  Council  is  wel- 
come as  a  sign  of  the  acceptance  of 
this  view.  ■    ■ 


Professor  V .  W .  Bladen  is  chairman  of 
the  department  of  political  economy. 


CORRECTION 

In  our  last  issue  we  listed  the  president  of  Montreal  Alumnae  as  "Mrs. 
G.  A.  Manby".  The  president  is  not  "Mrs.  Manor"  but  Mrs.  G.  A.  Monty 
(Marybel  Quinn),  SM  31.  We  offer  our  apologies. 
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61  years  of 
Varsity  hockey 


1891 

■  In  1891,  following  a  challenge 
from  McGill,  the  University  of  To- 
ronto  Hockey  Club  was  formed. 

■  In  1894-5  the  club  won  the  city 
championship,  and  in  the  same  season 
lost  to  Queen's  by  1  9  to  3. 

1898-9 

■  Games  were  played  on  the  rink 
of  the  Victoria  Club  on  Huron  Street. 
A.  E.  Snell's  team  reached  the  finals 
of  the  Ontario  Hockey  Association, 
but  was  defeated  for  the  champion- 
ship by  Queen's. 
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1907-8 

■  The  team  of  1907-8  (above-.  Dr. 
A.  B.  Wright,  H.  L.  Clarke,  R.  A.  Laid- 
law— W.  Martin,  C.  G.  Thorns  (Cap- 
tain), Professor  A.  T.  De  Lury,  H.  S. 
Clarke,  W.  W.  Davidson-W.  Slane, 
N.  AA.  Keith,  R.  R.  Evans,  A.  B.  Camp- 
bell) won  the  city  championship,  the 
Intercollegiate,  and  the  amateur 
championship  of  North  America. 
They  were  accurately  described  as 
the  most  brilliant  group  of  amateurs 
in  Canada. 

■  Seven  players  composed  a  team. 
Games  were  played  in  two  periods 
of  thirty  minutes  each.  If  a  player 
was  injured,  the  other  team  would 
drop  a  man  to  even  up. 

■  AAcGill  had  won  the  first 
championship  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Union  formed  in  1901  when  the 
"Queen's  Cup"  was  put  up  for  annual 
competition. 


1914-15 

■  In  the  spring  of  1915  the  war 
brought  competitive  hockey  to  an 
end.  But  the  Queen's  Cup  had  come 
back,  and  the  junior  team  had  won 
the  O.H.A.  junior  championship  for 
the  first  time  and  had  been  awarded 
senior  colours.  The  Juniors:  Maurice 
Malone,  Beattie  Ramsay,  Mac. 
Sheldon,  Roper  Gouinlock,  Gamey 
Stratton,  Les.  Saunders,  G.  Davis  and 
Conn  Smythe  (Captain). 


Lieutenant    Con 
Flanders,    1916 


Smythe,    40th    Battery, 


1920-21 

For  ten  years  after  the  war  Varsity 
dominated  the  Intercollegiate.  The 
team  of  1920-21,  coached  by  Dr. 
W.  A.  Dafoe,  took  the  Queen's  Cup 
without  defeat  and  won  the  Allan 
Cup  in  Brandon  by  a  score  of  8-3. 
The  winners:  J.  H.  Langtry,  N.  Lang, 
F.  R.  McDonald,  P.  F.  Mclntyre,  G.  E. 
Westman,  J.  D.  Oison,  Dr.  Barton, 
Conn  Smythe,  J.  A.  Sullivan— Dr. 
Wright,  S.  Brown,  W.  S.  Ramsay; 
(Captain),  W.  J.  Carson,  Dr.  Dafoe— 
E.  N.  Wright,  F.  G.  Sullivan. 


1925-26 

With  Lou  Hudson  as  captain  and  Conn 
Smythe  coaching,  '26  reached  the 
Allan  Cup  finals.  Varsity  lost  the  cup 
to  Port  Arthur  in  four  games.  The  last 
game  went  to  20  minutes  overtime. 
The  team:  J.  W.  Robson,  D.  Trottier, 
T.  W.  Richards,  J.  A.  Carrick,  W.  Park, 
N.  E.  Mueller,  H.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  C.  W. 
Stollery— Conn  Smythe,  J.  C.  Porter, 
L.  Hudson  (Captain),  H.  J.  Plaxton, 
J.  M.  Sullivan,  C.  M.  King. 
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1921 

Bringing  home  the 
Allan  Cup— before 
the  triumphant 

Tally-ho  had  been 
replaced  by  the  un- 
imaginative bus. 
Beattie  Ramsay,  Dr. 
Dafoe  and  T.  A. 
Reed  are  on  the 
box.  The  procession 
is  heading  up  Bay 
Street. 


1928 

In  the  winter  of  1926-27  the  Varsity  Arena  was  ready  for  the  "Varsity  Grads" 
—all  University  alumni.  An  undefeated  O.H.A.  season  led  to  the  Allan  Cup, 
won  in  Vancouver  against  Fort  William.  A  year  later,  1928,  at  St.  Moritz, 
the  same  team  won  the  Olympic  hockey  championship. 


1939-40 

Intercollegiate  and  Interna- 
tional Intercollegiate  champions. 
The  coach  Ace  Bailey  (centre 
top):  the  players— W.  S.  Glynn, 
J.  J.  Quigley,  R.  A.  Copp,  D.  M. 
Dunbar,  T.  P.  Callon,  J.  R. 
Taylor-W.  Hunnisett,  L.  K.  Mc- 
llquham,  C.  AA.  MacLachlan, 
J.  C.  Maynard  (Captain),  A.  R. 
Boddington,  T.  E.  Stephenson, 
W.  T.  Pentland. 
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1957-1958 

Since  the  second  war  the  champion- 
ship has  been  won  six  times  by  "the 
Blues"  and  the  total  now  stands  at: 
Varsity,  23;  McGill,  13;  Queen's  4; 
University  of  Montreal,  4;  Laval,  1. 
J.  R.  Kennedy's  teams  were  winners 
in  '55,  '56  and  '57.  They  look  like 
repeating  in  '58. 


J.     R.     Kennedy,    B.P.H.E.    '50 

His  1958  team:  R.  C.  Dunn, 
J.  W.  Casey,  R.  AA.  Casey,  D.  H. 
Stephen,  L.  H.  Stacey,  M.  N. 
Munro,  P.  E.  Warren,  AA.  Elik, 
G.  H.  Mills,  T.  W.  MacDonald, 
F.  Disera,  C.  H.  Fisher  (Captain), 
B.  A.  Brodie,  G.  E.  Whyte,  R.  G. 
Church,  D.  G.  Fleming,  G.  A. 
Fleming,  T.  Watt. 


Right:  Captain  Fisher  steals  the  puck. 
Below:  action  at  McGill's  end.  Var- 
sity  5,   McGill   3. 
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first  Professor 

Dr.  C.  C.  Benson 

of  Food  Chemistry 


Cathie  Br  e  si  in 


■     HIGH  ON  ITS  PORT  HOPE  HILL,  CrOWn- 

ing  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  Terralta 
rambles  its  way  into  legend.  Behind  its 
unblinking  stained-glass  windows  the 
old  manse  harbours  many  relics  of  an- 
other age,  from  its  crinkled,  yellow 
documents  to  great-great-grandmother's 
sewing  box. 

But  despite  her  equally  colorful  past, 
Terralta's  lively  mistress,  Dr.  Clara 
Cynthia  Benson,  can  hardly  be  classi- 
fied as  legend.  She  retired  from  her 
iconoclastic  fifty-year  association  with 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  1945 — and 
since  then  she  has  been  busier  than  ever. 
The  University  still  ranks  high  in  that 
lady's  catalogue  of  interests,  but  it  com- 
petes with  books,  travelling,  pottery- 
making,  opera,  photography  and  almost 
anything  else  you  could  name.  The  fact 
that  Dr.  Benson  confesses  to  an  ac- 
cumulated age  of  eighty-three  is  prob- 
ably the  thing  that  interests  her  the  least. 
From  her  first  contact  with  the  Uni- 
versity in  1895,  Miss  Benson  had  the 
mark  of  the  revolutionary.  In  those  days 
chemistry  was  simply  not  a  woman's 
field.  But  after  her  graduation  Miss 
Benson  won  a  graduate  fellowship,  and 
four  years  later  she  became  the  first 
woman  to  wring  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Toronto. 


Science  teaching  in  Toronto  was  then 
on  the  brink  of  a  significant  develop- 
ment, and  Dr.  Benson  came  along  just 
in  time  to  push  it  over.  When  feminine 
science  was  considered  a  laughing 
matter,  she  joined  the  staff  of  the  Lillian 
Massey  School.  When  women  in  medi- 
cine drew  a  heavy  frown,  she  became  a 
lecturer  in  physiological  chemistry  at 
the  University  medical  school.  When 
indignant  Administration  spluttered  at 
the  idea  of  a  faculty  devoted  to  house- 
hold science  (thought  to  be  a  contra- 
diction in  terms),  thirty-one-year-old 
Dr.  Benson  became  the  first  secretary  of 
the  newly-born  department  of  house- 
hold science.  Moreover,  although  she 
also  took  charge  of  all  the  department's 
scientific  aspects,  including  nutrition 
and  biochemistry,  she  found  time  to  do 
research  in  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

Before  many  years  Dr.  Benson  be- 
came a  full  professor,  and  her  minor 
sub-department  became  the  department 
of  food  chemistry.  As  her  2,000  students 
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passed  through  the  university,  House- 
hold Science  grew  from  an  upstart  in 
the  academic  community  to  a  venerable 
member.  Other  new  departments  and 
new  branches  sprang  up  to  alarm  the 
traditionalists;  Dr.  Benson  remained. 

With  the  advent  of  the  war  of  1914— 
18  she  discovered  that  food  chemistry 
methods  could  be  applied  to  the  chem- 
istry of  explosives.  She  calmly  set  up 
the  accepted  technique  for  analysis  in 
munitions  laboratories,  and  trained  a 
few  women  to  carry  them  out. 

Outside  her  own  laboratory,  she  could 
usually  be  found  blowing  a  whistle  on 
the  basketball  court,  or  whipping  along 
the  highway  to  a  random  scientific  con- 
vention. Her  hobbies  were  cats,  roses, 
dressmaking,  and  hospitality.  "She  had 
a  little  room  set  aside  where  she 
stitched  up  dresses,"  said  one  friend. 
"Whether  or  not  they  were  wearable 
was  beside  the  point." 

Her  reputation  for  hospitality  was 
established  by  an  annual  graduation 
party  and  a  "special  punch"  that  is  re- 
membered with  nostalgia  by  her  depart- 
ment. 

Dr.  Benson  is  a  traveller.  Her  wander- 
ings have  taken  her  to  Mexico,  South 
America  and  every  cranny  of  Europe. 
One  "very  intriguing"  Student  Christian 
Movement  conference  led  her  to  Con- 
stantinople by  way  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  she  detoured  back  through  Britain 
in  time  to  see  the  coronation  of  George 
VI.  When  the  time  came  for  his 
daughter's  coronation,  Dr.  Benson 
couldn't  resist.  Although  "a  bit  inca- 
pacitated" by  a  broken  hip,  she  larked 
through  every  event  from  the  Bucking- 
ham Palace  Garden  Party  to  The 
Ceremony. 

"But  there  are  a  good  many  places  I 


haven't  seen  yet — China,  Japan  and 
India,"  she  said.  "And  in  Canada  I've 
been  as  far  as  Glacier,  but  never  to 
B.C.  In  the  United  States  I've  never 
been  further  than  Virginia.  One  place 
I've  wanted  to  go  to  for  years  is  Egypt, 
and  I  think  I'll  never  get  there  if  things 
keep  going  on  as  they  do." 

The  accident  which  resulted  in  a 
broken  hip  happened  in  Guelph — at  a 
convention  of  scientists.  Long  before 
the  end  of  the  prescribed  period  of 
convalescence,  Dr.  Benson  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  would  see  Parsifal  in 
New  York.  Some  weeks  later  she  made 
her  way  into  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  with  two  canes  and  with  a  gleam 
in  her  eye. 

To  her  great  annoyance  she  hasn't 
been  able  to  drive  her  car.  "I  had  to 
retire  when  I  was  seventy,"  she  ex- 
plained, "but  until  I  broke  my  hip  I  used 
to  keep  a  room  in  Toronto,  to  go  up  for 
concerts  and  various  University  things. 
Now  its  harder  for  me  to  manage  that 
without  driving,  and  I  sometimes  have 
to  take  the  bus." 

To-day  Dr.  Benson  is  back  at  Port 
Hope,  having  traded  in  her  test  tubes 
for  a  pottery  wheel  (she  discovered 
"ceramics"  at  the  local  Y.M.C.A.  some 
years  ago),  a  garden  hoe,  her  books, 
her  unextinguishable  sense  of  hos- 
pitality and  the  archives  of  Terralta. 
And,  Mr.  Nasser  unrelenting,  she  will 
be  back  for  graduation  again  this  year, 
making  the  party  rounds  and  greeting 
her  hundreds  of  friends. 

We  applaud  her  as  the  grande  dame 
of  our  University.  ■    ■ 

Cathie  Breslin,  SM  57,  is  a  free-lance 
writer  in  Montreal.  She  was  formerly 
assistant  editor  of  V.G. 
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corporate 
giving 

Leslie  Wilson 


■  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  many 
Canadians  to  learn,  as  they  did  in 
December,  that  traditionally  free-spend- 
ing American  industry  is  being  outdone 
by  its  Canadian  counterpart  in  one  im- 
portant area  of  philanthropy;  indeed,  in 
one  of  transcendent  importance — con- 
tribution to  higher  education. 

This  was  the  finding  of  an  organiza- 
tion called  "The  Industrial  Foundation 
on  Education",  in  a  report  entitled  "The 
Case  for  Corporate  Giving  to  Higher 
Education"  published  December  15. 
The  foundation  discovered  that,  as  a 
percentage  of  corporate  profits  before 
taxation  (surely  the  most  valid  basis  of 
comparison),  the  rate  of  corporate 
giving  to  higher  education  in  Canada  in 
1957  may  have  been  as  high  as  0.27% 
as  against  0.23%  in  the  U.S. 

This  was  only  an  incidental  finding 
of  the  report  and  it  was  not  stated  as  a 
certainty,  only  as  a  probability,  because 
it  wasn't  possible  to  get  totals  of  con- 
tribution for  the  year  from  either  side 
of  the  border  in  time.  But  even  as  a 
probability,  it  is  indicative  of  an  im- 
portant change  in  thinking  of  many 
people  at  the  top  of  Canadian  industry. 
(It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  many 
personnel  managers  gave  the  impression 
that  they  regarded  the  university  gradu- 


ate, at  least  the  non-specialized  or  non- 
professional graduate,  as  a  chap  who 
had  wasted  four  years  acquiring  habits 
which  he  would  have  to  "unlearn"  in 
the  hard  "bread  and  butter"  world  of 
business  competition.) 

The  very  existence  of  the  Industrial 
Foundation  is  a  measure  of  this  change 
in  habit  of  thought.  The  foundation  is 
an  organization  financed  by  a  group  of 
influential  businessmen  to  carry  out  re- 
search on  the  needs  of  higher  education 
in  Canada.  It  was  born  at  the  much- 
publicized  Conference  on  Engineering, 
Scientific  and  Technical  Manpower  held 
at  St.  Andrew's  N.B.,  in  September, 
1956. 

About  100  top  businessmen  and  a 
somewhat  lesser  number  of  university 
presidents  and  deans  confronted  one 
another  at  St.  Andrews  and  (in  the 
foundation's  words)  "it  was  agreed  that 
if  Canada  is  even  to  maintain  her 
position  among  the  industrial  nations  of 
the  world,  the  country  will  have  to  in- 
crease substantially  the  rate  at  which  it 
can  produce  highly  trained  people 
(and)  ...  if  the  universities,  and, 
indeed  the  entire  educational  system  of 
the  country,  were  to  meet  this  challenge, 
financial  aid  to  education  would  have  to 
be  increased." 

"The  Case  for  Corporate  Giving  to 
Education"  is  the  foundation's  first 
major  report,  based  on  research  begun 
shortly  after  St.  Andrews.  It  deals 
largely  with  two  questions:  How  much 
is  being  given?  How  much  should  be 
given? 

Because  industrial  contribution  to 
higher  education  takes  various  forms 
and  because  an  immense  number 
of  individual  contributions  are  made, 
the    report    concentrates    on    the    uni- 
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In  an  attempt  to  illuminate  the 
role  of  the  modern  university  and 
explain  its  relationship  to  the  com- 
munity, the  Board  of  Governors 
in  1955  commissioned  Chetwynd 
Films  to  tell  the  story  of  a  typical 
Canadian  university  on  film.  This 
has  been  done  in  a  16  mm.  colour 
movie  entitled  PURSUIT  OF 
WISDOM  which  uses  the  U.  of  T. 
as  its  exemplar. 

The  producer  of  the  film,  Arthur 
Chetwynd,  formerly  on  staff  of  the 
University,  engaged  a  graduate  of 
University  College,  John  Rooke,  to 
write  the  script  and  direct  the 
location  shooting  on  this  pro- 
duction. 

Completed  after  many  months  of 
shooting,  PURSUIT  OF  WISDOM 
is  available  through  Simcoe  Hall. 


versity  fiscal  years  ending  in  1956. 
In  1956,  then,  total  contributions  were 
$2,697,005,  3.2%  of  university  operating 
costs  of  $85,100,000,  or  $38  a  student. 
Most  of  this  money  went  to  the  large 
institutions;  less  than  9%  went  to  the 
small,  unaffiliated,  colleges.  Some 
$175,000  to  $200,000  was  given  to  de- 
fray operating  costs  coincident  with  the 
awarding  of  scholarships  (in  connection 
with  scholarships,  it  was  suggested  that 
relatively  too  much  was  given  directly  to 
the  student,  too  little  to  the  university 
for  added  overhead) . 

What  about  1957  contributions?  Here 
we  get  interesting  figures  and  an  in- 
teresting conclusion: 

"With  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  large 
drives  for  funds  were  undertaken  during 
the  1955-56  university  year,  although 
several  smaller  universities  did  embark 
on  campaigns.   It  seems  reasonable  to 


suggest  that  if  the  larger  drives  had 
been  made  in  1956,  corporate  giving 
would  have  been  much  greater.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  capital 
contributions  accumulated  so  far  for 
1957  related  to  10  major  universities 
amount  to  nearly  $4.5  million.  With  only 
a  small  part  of  the  survey  for  1957 
completed,  indications  are  that  contri- 
butions may  have  increased  to  from  two 
to  three  times  the  amounts  given  in 
1956.  This  is  ...  no  doubt,  among  other 
things,  attributable  to  the  interest  that 
industry  and  commerce  have  generated 
in  this  field  among  themselves  during 
the  past  year."  One  may  presume  that 
publicity  given  to  the  St.  Andrews 
Conference  played  its  part  in  generating 
this  interest. 

The  great  difference  between  contri- 
butions in  1956  and  those  in  1957  raises 
the  questions:  Was  1957  a  year  of  one- 
shot  contributions  which  will  not  be 
repeated?  Will  business,  having  been 
generous  to  the  university  building 
drives  (and  having  exceeded  the  U.S. 
rate  of  giving)  lapse  into  an  attitude  of 
indifference  to  the  universities'  needs? 
In  this  context,  the  foundation  remarks 
that  "business  responds  well  to  an  or- 
ganized campaign  for  raising  funds,  but, 
it  does  not,  with  certain  exceptions, 
establish  policies  aimed  at  long-term 
stable  giving". 

One  may  assume,  with  fair  certainty, 
that  Canadian  business  will  not,  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  become  indifferent  to 
the  universities'  needs.  For  one  thing, 
the  fund  drives  will  continue  at  high 
tension  for  several  years.  Industrialists, 
accustomed  to  giving  to  the  universities 
for  building  purposes,  should  be  more 
ready  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  give  to 
the  universities  for  operating  purposes. 
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For  another,  a  suggestion,  put  forward 
with  some  diffidence  by  the  foundation, 
seems  certain  of  a  fair  measure  of 
acceptance: 

"If  we  are  to  maintain  our  position 
relative  to  other  more  progressive 
nations  in  an  ever  more  complex  en- 
vironment, .  .  .  1%  of  business  profits 
could  conceivably  be  a  reasonable  con- 
tribution (to  higher  education)." 

Over  the  last  10  years,  corporation 
profits  before  taxes  have  fluctuated,  but 
the  trend  has  been  upward,  from  $1.5 
billion  in  1946  to  $3.24  billion  in  1956 
(provisional  figure  for  1957  $3.1 
billion).  It  appears  safe  to  predict  a 
continued  upward  trend.  The  rates  of 
corporate  giving  in  1956  and  1957  were 
0.09%  and  (probably)  0.27%  respectively. 
The  Income  Tax  Act  allows  tax-free 
deduction  of  up  5%  of  income  for  dona- 
tion for  welfare  or  educational  purposes. 
If  all  firms  gave  at  the  rate  of  1%,  it 
would  provide  to  universities  an  income 
of  about  35%  of  capital  and  operating 
costs.  Even  during  the  expansions  of 
the  next  10  years,  it  would  amount  to 
at  least  25%. 


This  1%  figure  has  no  theoretical 
relationship  to  university  needs  or  cor- 
poration functions.  It's  simply  a  "handy 
guide" — like  the  "fair  share"  now  de- 
manded by  community  chest  solicitors. 
But  it  is  widely  accepted  by  industrialists 
and  acceptance  seems  to  be  growing. 

One  factor  which  will  no  doubt  be 
operative  is  the  growth  of  public 
acceptance  of  corporate  contribution  to 
universities.  At  the  present  time  many 
of  these  contributions  are  made  anony- 
mously because,  while  the  captains  of 
industry  are  convinced  of  their  neces- 
sity, they  believe  that  their  shareholders 
aren't;  and  that  announcement  of  large 
contributions  would  bring  an  outcry 
from  the  investing  public.  However, 
some  contributions  are  widely  publi- 
cized; thus  it  would  seem  that  not  too 
many  shareholders,  after  all,  are  ready 
to  cry  "Not  my  money"  when  a  com- 
pany makes  a  fat  grant  to  a  university. 


Leslie  Wilson  is  education  editor  of  the 
Financial  Post 


THE   PROVOST   SEELEY   MEMORIAL  FUND 

Provost  R.  S.  K.  Seeley  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  life  of  Trinity  College 
during  the  years  1945  to  1957,  and  his  influence  in  furthering  the  cause  of  the 
humanities  was  extensive.  His  tragic  death  last  summer  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
students  and  alumni  of  the  College,  and  to  his  friends  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  elsewhere.  All  those  who  knew  him  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  and  a 
desire  that  a  suitable  Memorial  should  be  established  to  his  memory. 

The  Corporation  and  Convocation  of  Trinity  College  have  approved  the 
establishment  of  a  Memorial  Fund.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  establish  the 
Provost  Seeley  Memorial  Scholarship,  and  to  have  a  portrait  painted  by  a  Canadian 
artist  to  hang  in  Strachan  Hall. 

The  proposed  Scholarship  will  enable  students  from  outside  Canada  to  study 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  to  reside  in  Trinity  College.  The  student  will 
be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  life  of  the  University  and  of  Trinity  College.  Such  a 
memorial  Fund  to  serve  its  purpose  it  should  be  large  enough  to  provide  adequate 
assistance  for  a  student  to  travel  to  Canada,  and  to  achieve  his  study  goal  here. 
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aerophysics 
at  Downsview 


Leonard  Benin 


■  TRAVEL  IN  A  JET  PLANE  at  50,000  ft. 

and  you  will  get  the  impression  that 
you  are  suspended  motionless  in  a 
vacuum  by  some  invisible  thread. 

The  engines  seem  to  make  no  noise 
and  there  is  no  vibration.  As  you  look 
back  into  their  air  intakes  you  see  no 
sign  of  movement.  More  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  below 
you.  The  clouds,  40,000  ft.  or  more 
beneath,  are  so  far  away  that  they  seem 
to  stand  still. 

Quite  unexpectedly  and  for  no  ap- 
parent reason  the  plane  will  judder  and 
vibrate  as  if  it  were  an  auto  driven 
along  the  sleepers  of  a  permanent  way 
at  60  miles  an  hour. 

Then,  and  perhaps  only  for  a  second 
or  so  as  you  pass  through  an  area  of 
turbulence,  you  will  be  aware  of  move- 
ment and  the  presence  of  air.  Tenuous 
as  that  air  may  be,  it  can,  given  the 
chance,  tear  the  wings  from  a  plane  or 
burn  up  the  skin  of  a  rocket. 

The  study  of  the  air  under  these  and 
a  wide  range  of  other  conditions  is 
known  as  aerophysics.  The  subject 
covers    high    and   low   speed   flight   in 


every  sort  of  atmosphere  including  the 
near-vacuum  conditions  around  a  man- 
made  satellite  orbiting  the  earth  at 
18,000  miles  an  hour. 

Jet  engine  noise,  the  shape  of  rockets 
and  other  flying  objects,  the  internal 
design  of  ram-jets,  even  the  effects  of 
atomic  explosions  on  buildings,  all  come 
within  the  ambit  of  the  aerophysicist 
and  thus  within  the  terms  of  reference 
of  the  University's  Institute  of  Aero- 
physics at  Downsview  Airfield  northwest 
of  the  city  limits. 

Like  most  university  departments  of 
its  sort,  one  of  its  original  and  main 
objectives  is  that  of  training  post-gradu- 
ate students  to  the  point  where  they 
gain  their  masters'  degrees  or  doctorates. 
It  would  be  quite  unlike  a  university 
department  to  limit  itself  to  such  a  cur- 
riculum, even  if  the  subjects  were  not 
aeroplanes  and  rockets  and  a  realm 
that  now  stretches  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  earth's  own  atmosphere. 

It  is  hard,  in  fact,  to  say  just  where 
those  limits  lie.  A  few  years  ago  scien- 
tists might  have  been  fairly  definite 
about  it  but  one  of  the  surprises  that 
aerophysics  has  in  store  for  the  layman 
is  the  fact  that  Space,  as  a  commodity, 
is  rather  hard  to  come  by. 

By  ram- jet  to  the  moon 

With  old-fashioned  notions  of  my 
own  about  that  sort  of  thing,  I  asked 
Prof.  Gordon  N.  Patterson,  head  of  the 
Aerophysics  Institute,  about  suggestions 
I  had  heard  that  ram-jets  (of  all  things ) 
might  be  able  to  propel  aircraft  one  of 
these  days  all  the  way  to  the  moon. 

Ram-jets  are  engines  with  no  revolv- 
ing parts.  They  swallow  air  through  an 
intake  at  the  front  and  heat  it  by  in- 
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". . .  my  second-best 
brass  pot" 


—was  a  bequest 

Bartholomew  Hathway 

left  to  his  son. 

Probably  the  most  famous  "second-best" 
legacy  was  the  one  the  immortal  Shakespeare 
left  his  wife,  wherein  he  gave  her  his  "second- 
best  bed  with  the  furniture".  Such  bequests  in 
Shakespeare's  time  were  quite  common  and 
did  not  reflect  a  lessened  regard  or  affection  for 
the  beneficiary.  They  were  a  custom  that  lent 
quaint  charm  to  the  Elizabethan  Era. 

The  making  of  a  Will  mirrors  a  man's 
character  and  the  character  of  his  times. 


THE 
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jecting  fuel.  The  hot  gas  is  then  allowed 
to  expand  through  the  exhaust  nozzle 
at  the  rear,  thus  giving  up  its  newly- 
acquired  energy  in  the  form  of  thrust. 

It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
ram-jet,  unlike  the  rocket,  must  operate 
in  an  atmosphere.  Patterson's  answer 
automatically  implied  the  possibility 
that  there  is  far  more  gas  in  "space" 
than  most  of  us  would  imagine.  "We 
cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  that  ram- 
jets will  one  day  fly  as  far  as  the  moon", 
he  told  me. 

However  little  gas  there  may  be  in 
free  space,  he  explained,  a  ram-jet 
travelling  at  very  high  velocities  is 
bound  to  scoop  up  a  great  deal.  But  that 
is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  story. 
There  now  seems  to  be  a  good  chance 
that  it  may  do  this  without  burning  any 
"fuel"  in  the  sense  that  we  normally 
use  the  word.  It  might  conceivably 
breathe  atoms  of  oxygen  that  have  been 
split  apart  from  their  parent  molecules 
by  ultra-violet  or  "black"  light  from  the 
sun.  Special  materials  known  as  "cata- 
lysts" within  the  engine  would  then  be 
employed  to  make  the  atoms  recom- 
bine  again.  Solar  energy  absorbed  in 
the  splitting  process  would  be  given  out 
again  as  heat  which  would  be  used  to 
make  the  air  expand  through  the 
exhaust. 

With  no  fuel  to  carry  beyond  that 
required  to  power  auxiliary  engines  for 
take-off  and  landing,  a  vehicle  of  this 
sort  would  be  freed  from  the  biggest 
current  weight  penalty,  that  of  fuel.  An 
idea  of  what  this  means  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  a  three-step  moon 
rocket,  burning  alcohol  and  liquid 
oxygen  as  propellants,  would  need  to 
be  about  150  times  heavier  at  take-off 
than  the  weight  of  "payload"  that  had 
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to  hit  the  moon.  Most  of  this  is  fuel 
and  it  would  still  make  no  allowance 
for  a  return  journey. 


No  band  of  dreamers 

It  would  be  completely  wrong  to  think 
of  Patterson's  team  as  a  lot  of  Wernher 
von  Brauns  dreaming  all  day  of  trips 
into  space.  Many  of  them  never  give 
the  idea  a  thought.  But  problems  of 
"space  flight"  arise  even  when  man  is 
flying  a  few  score  miles  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  and,  as  speeds  increase, 
some  of  them  will  be  experienced  much 
nearer  to  the  ground. 

At  satellite  altitudes  a  flying  object 
encounters  air  not  in  the  form  that  we 
know  it,  as  a  continuous  fluid,  but  as  a 
succession  of  individual  objects — mole- 
cules in  fact.  The  problems  encountered 
are  then  quite  different  from  those  in 
air  as  we  know  it. 

For  one  thing,  air  that  normally  heats 
a  plane  travelling  at  high  speed  will  also 
be  able  to  remove  a  great  deal  of  that 
heat  again  as  it  passes  over  the  skin 
of  the  craft.  In  conditions  of  "mole- 
cular flow"  each  molecule  or  atom  of 
gas  that  hits  the  rocket  will  behave  like 
an  individual  bullet  hitting  a  target. 
There  will  be  no  "heat  sink"  to  absorb 
the  heat.  Nor  will  this  tenuous  atmos- 
phere absorb  the  sun's  rays,  which  will 
fall  pitilessly  on  any  flying  object  with 
their  full  intensity.  How  much  heat  will 
there  be?  Just  how  much  of  it  can  be 
disposed  of  in  one  way  or  another? 

These  are  problems  that  are  engaging 
scientists  all  over  the  world  at  present, 
but  in  no  places  more  than  in  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  all  the  more 
interesting  to  note  that  Downsview  is 
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the  only  laboratory  in  the  Western 
World — and  possibly  the  only  one  any- 
where equipped  to  simulate  the  con- 
ditions of  satellite  flight  at  ground  level. 

Simulating  high  speed 

To  gain  this  information  two  devices 
are  at  present  necessary  that  give  com- 
plementary results.  One  is  an  ultra-low 
pressure  wind  tunnel  that  provides 
special  conditions  of  rarefied  air,  the 
Mach  Number  or  speed  of  sound  effects 
and  also  a  datum  known  as  the 
"Knudsen  Number".  A  second  piece  of 
apparatus  known  as  a  "shock  tube" 
completes  the  picture  by  simulating 
conditions  of  high  speed  flow  and  high 
temperature.  Whereas  the  ultra-low 
pressure  tunnel  is  a  relatively  large 
affair  and  depends  on  the  release  of  a 
thin  spray  of  air  in  a  chamber  evacuated 
to  near  vacuum  conditions,  the  shock 
tube  may  have  to  stand  up  to  very  high 
pressures. 

The  best  way  to  think  of  such  a  tube 
is  to  imagine  what  would  happen  if  an 
explosive  charge  too  small  to  cause 
structural  damage  were  exploded  at  one 
end  of  a  tunnel  and  caused  a  blast  wave 
to  travel  along  it  at  great  speed. 

To  a  person  standing  still  in  the 
tunnel  as  the  air  rushed  by,  the  relative 
effect  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  if 
the  air  had  been  still  and  the  person 
were  moving  through  it  at  the  speed  of 
the  shock  wave. 

In  the  laboratory  the  "tunnel"  is  a 
tube  of  heavy  reinforced  steel  that  can 
be  evacuated  to  near  vacuum  conditions. 

The  shock  wave  here  too  could  be 
produced  by  exploding  a  small  charge  at 
one  end.  A  more  usual  procedure,  how- 
ever, is  to  seal  off  one  section  of  the 
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tube  with  a  metal  diaphragm  or  mem- 
brane, and  to  pump  air  into  this  section 
under  great  pressure  until,  eventually, 
the  membrane  is  ruptured. 

When  this  happens,  the  air  is  released 
into  the  rest  of  the  tube  and  may  travel 
along  it  at  speeds  many  times  that  of 
sound.  On  reaching  the  far  end  it  is 
reflected  back  again  and  will  meet  on- 
coming air.  A  succession  of  reflected 
waves  build  up  in  this  way  until,  some 
workers  believe,  temperatures  approach- 
ing a  million  degrees  result.  Scaled  up 
mathematically,  the  effects  of  such  wind 
velocities  on  objects  suspended  in  the 
tube  can  give  an  accurate  idea  of  what 
would  happen  at  much  greater  speeds 
with  larger    objects. 

The  idea  of  the  simple  shock  tube 
just  described  is  old  and  there  are 
many  such  tubes  in  use  in  laboratories 
all  over  the  world.  Their  inherent  dis- 
advantage lies  in  the  high  pressure  and 
densities  they  produce.  The  concept  of 
the  ultra-low  pressure  tunnel,  however, 
was  entirely  Prof.  Patterson's.  He  started 
working  in  the  low  density  field  because 
it  fascinated  him.  Then  he  wrote  a 
classic  tome  called  The  Molecular  Flow 
of  Gases,  the  first  book  to  attempt  to 
explain  how  gases  behaved  at  high 
altitudes.  There  were  many  gaps  in 
knowledge  at  the  time  but  Patterson 
already  knew  pretty  well  what  they 
were.  "The  tunner,  he  told  me,  "en- 
abled us  to  fill  in  many  of  those  gaps 
and  that  was  how  we  got  into  the  field". 

Defeating  gravity 

Professor  Patterson  has  had  plenty  of 
encouragement  from  two  organizations 
in  particular,  Canada's  Defence  Re- 
search Board  and  the  United  States  Air 
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Force.  Plans  have  been  approved  and 
money  furnished  both  by  D.R.B.  and  by 
the  University  for  big  extensions  to  the 
laboratory.  Patterson  and  his  co-workers 
know  exactly  what  they  will  do  with 
the  extra  space.  They  intend,  for  in- 
stance, to  construct  a  new  ultra-low 
density  wind  tunnel  that  will  derive  part 
of  its  power  from  electromagnets  and/ 
or  a  powerful  electric  arc. 

Another  device  they  will  construct  is 
a  "plasma"  tunnel  that  offers  the  pros- 
pect of  controlling  the  flow  of  gases 
around  aircraft  and  rockets  by  electro- 
magnets. Plasmas,  in  this  sense,  are 
gases  raised  to  such  high  temperatures, 
possibly  of  the  order  of  a  million  degrees 
or  more,  that  they  behave  like  gaseous 
fluids  with  phenomenal  powers  of  con- 
ducting heat  and  electricity.  They  thus 
behave  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  gas 
inside  ZETA,  the  engine  that  scientists 
at  Harwell,  England,  have  been  using 
in  their  efforts  to  tame  the  H-Bomb 
reaction. 

Although  speeds  already  reached  in 
Downsview  wind-tunnels  are  in  the 
region  of  35  to  40  times  the  speed  of 
sound,  the  possibilities  opened  up  by  the 
new  apparatus  are  fabulous.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  it  could:  (a)  make 
possible  speeds  of  400  times  that  of 
sound — about   300,000   miles   an  hour; 

(b)  enable  scientists  to  cleave  a  way 
through  the  "heat  barrier",  man's  chief 
obstacle  to  very  high  speed  flight;  and 

(c)  open  the  way  to  new  and  revo- 
lutionary ways  of  defeating  gravity. 

Prof.  Patterson  argues  that  if  the  gas 
is  a  good  conductor  it  might  be  made 
to  behave  like  the  wire-bound  armature 
in  an  electric  motor;  it  might  be  made 
to  move  by  varying  the  magnetic  field. 
"Might"  here  is  possibly  an  unnecessary 
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qualification  because  Dr.  Patterson's 
team  has  already  proved  that  substantial 
deflections  of  the  gas  flow  can  be  pro- 
duced by  quite  small  laboratory-type 
magnets.  If  this  proves  true  on  a  larger 
scale  it  might  be  possible  to  use  mag- 
netic fields  to  control  the  boundary 
layer  of  air  rendered  incandescent  by 
friction  that  would  normally  burn  up 
the  skin  of  the  aircraft  in  a  matter  of 
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seconds  or  minutes.  This  control  would 
automatically  reduce  "drag".  Finally,  it 
might  also  be  possible  to  vary  the  flow 
of  air  around  the  craft  in  such  a  way 
as  to  create  more  "lift"  the  force  that 
enables  an  aircraft  to  climb  and 
manoeuvre. 

These  are  tremendously  exciting  ideas. 
They  whisk  one  almost  into  the  realms 
of  fantasy  and  outer  space.  It  is  a 
sobering  thought  that  the  most  fantastic 
things  of  all  are  those  that  we  have  not 
yet  got  around  to  thinking  about. 

It  is  quite  possible,  for  example,  that 
far  more  exciting  possibilities  may 
emerge  from  work  that  appears  at  pre- 
sent to  be  quite  mundane.  It  is  worth 
remembering,  too,  that  there  is  plenty 
of  work  going  on  at  Downsview  that  is 
nearer  to  earth  and  the  troubles  of 
everyday  life — like  broken  ear  drums. 
Many  of  us  are  annoyed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  shriek  of  a  low-flying  jet 
plane,  especially  if  we  live  near  an  air- 
field. It  is  not  generally  realised  that 
men  who  are  working  continually  with 
such  powerful  sources  of  noise  may 
suffer  permanent  injury  if  steps  are  not 
taken  to  protect  them. 

Another  alternative  to  protection  and 
one  that  is  actively  occupying  a  team 
under  Prof.  Bernard  Etkin  and  Dr. 
H.  S.  Ribner,  is  to  get  the  same  power 
with  less  noise.  Most  of  the  noise  we 
hear  is  caused  by  air  that  has  ceased  to 
flow  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  has  got 
turbulent  and  tangled  up.  To  find  ways 
of  '"combing"  it  out  into  an  orderly  flow 
without  losing  efficiency  is  harder  than 
it  may  at  first  seem  but  useful  progress 
has  been  made  that  may  one  day  make 
it  easier  for  all  of  us  to  stand  up  to  the 
strains  of  twentieth-century  living. 

Another  team  is  working  under  the 
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direction  of  Dr.  Gunther  Korbacher  in 
a  project  to  design  more  efficient  flow 
in  the  air  intakes  of  engines.  They  have 
already  achieved  substantial  successes 
that  are  likely  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Canadian  Orenda  and  Iroquois  engines 
that  have  already  made  names  for  them- 
selves in  the  international  aviation  field. 
Part  of  their  present  work  is  now  being 
devoted  to  the  development  of  better 
ram-jets  that  could  be  used  in  missiles 
and  even  passenger  aircraft  of  the 
future. 

Most  of  the  work  at  Downsview, 
however,  it  should  be  emphasized,  is 
not  applied  work  aimed  at  some  specific 
project.  It  is  nearly  all  of  a  fundamental 
nature.  Although  substantial  financial 
help  is  received  from  outside  organiza- 


tions, including  potential  users  of  the 
results,  it  is  all  in  the  form  of  "grants 
in  aid"  or  direct  help.  None  of  it  in- 
volves any  interference  with  the  labora- 
tory's autonomy  and  freedom  to  decide 
what  work  it  will  do. 

The  fact  that  the  work  is,  neverthe- 
less, arousing  a  great  deal  of  outside 
interest  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
more  than  60  organizations  last  year 
wrote  to  seek  information  on  a  dozen 
different  specific  projects  under  way 
there,  in  addition  to  that  already  sup- 
plied in  300  or  more  copies  of  the 
annual  report.  ■    ■ 

Leonard  Bert  in  came  from  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  to  be  science  editor  of 
the  Financial  Post.  He  is  the  author  of 
Atom  Harvest. 
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A~Career  at  Northern 

There  are  interesting  careers  and  a  continual  need 
for    university    graduates     at    Northern     Electric. 


provides  comfort  all  year  'round  for  modern 
homes,  offices  and  hospitals.  Keeps  out  the 
cold     in     winter     and     the     heat     in     summer. 


SAFETY   GLASS 

for     installations     where     safety     goes     hand -in- 
hand  with  clear,   undistorted  vision. 


GREEN   CHALKBOARD 
is    easy    and    restful    on    the    eyes.    It 
is    ideal    for    schools,    staff    training 
and  industrial  applications. 

modem  miracles  in  glass  by 
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Fitzroy  MacLean: 

Disputed  Barricade: 

463  pp.:  Clarke,  Irwin:  $5.00. 

■  here  is  the  story  of  Tito,  the  national 
hero  of  Yugoslavia,  from  his  birth  to 
the  present  day,  told  by  the  man  who 
headed  the  British  Military  Mission  to 
the  Partisans  during  World  War  II  with 
all  the  sweep  and  clarity  which  char- 
acterized his  earlier  volume  Eastern 
Approaches. 

The  book  details  Tito's  early  struggles, 
his  imprisonment  for  communist  ac- 
tivities and  a  full  account  of  the  war 
waged  by  the  Partisans  under  his  leader- 
ship against  the  invading  Germans. 
Readers  of  the  earlier  volume  will  how- 
ever derive  most  interest  from  Tito's 
own  battle  with  Stalin  which  resulted 
after  the  war  in  Yugoslavia's  having  the 
freedom  to  determine  its  own  course  in 
setting  up  a  socialist  state. 

The  repeated  failure  of  Russia  to 
send  to  Tito  asked-for  assistance  during 
the  war,  contrasted  with  the  assistance 
given  by  British,  coupled  with  Stalin's 
failure  to  implement  his  promises  of  as- 
sistance in  the  re-building  of  Yugoslavia 
after  the  war,  changed  Tito  from  a 
devout  follower  of  the  Russians  to  a 
severe  critic  whose  growing  independ- 


ence led  to  clashes  with  Stalin. 

Stalin,  unaccustomed  to  criticism 
from,  or  dependence  on,  any  man, 
sought  in  many  ways,  including  as 
Maclean  hints,  assassination,  to  break 
Tito's  power,  but  Tito,  astute,  ruthless 
and  courageous,  carried  the  majority  of 
his  leaders  and  his  people  with  him  in 
setting  up  his  socialist  state  along  lines, 
different  from  and  independent  of, 
Russia. 

Readers  of  Disputed  Barricade  will 
find  in  the  portion  of  the  book  dealing 
with  events  in  Yugoslavia  since  the  end 
of  the  war  some  clues  to  happenings  in 
Russia's  satellite  states  within  the  last 
two  years. 

Sir  Fitzroy  Maclean,  with  complete 
self-effacement,  gives  no  hint  of  the 
vital  part  he,  himself,  undoubtedly 
played  in  the  Tito  drama.  Randolph 
Churchill  who  served  under  Maclean  in 
the  British  Mission  to  Yugoslavia,  writ- 
ing in  The  Spectator  of  July  12,  1957, 
stated: 

"There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
wartime  comradeship  and  friendship 
which  Maclean  studiously  fostered  with 
Tito  went  deeper  than  many  supposed 
at  the  time.  And  when  in  June,  1948. 
Tito  was  faced  with  the  most  tremen- 
dous decision  in  his  career  and  broke 
with  the  Kremlin,  one  of  the  factors  in 
his  decision  was  the  comprehension  of 
the  West  which  had  been  inculcated  in 
him  by  Maclean  and  his  consequent 
knowledge  that  he  could  look  to  them 
for  aid  in  his  fight  for  survival  and  in- 
dependence." 

What  that  survival  and  independence 
has  meant  to  Europe  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  closing  chapters  of  Disputed 
Barricade.  ■    ■ 

w.  R.  COWAN 
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Behind  the  familiar  wall  switch  lies  the  far- 
sighted  planning  and  ingenuity  of  Canada's 
electrical  industry  that  provides  the  low- 
cost  power  and  efficient  equipment  which 
is  helping  to  raise  our  standard  of  living. 

When  you  want  light  in  a  room,  you  just  Hick 
a  switch.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  And,  if  that  minor 
miracle  is  taken  for  granted,  consider  a  few  of 
the  other  tasks  electricity  perforins  in  the  home. 

It  cooks  complete  meals  while  you  are  out  — 
takes  the  labour  out  of  cleaning,  polishing, 
washing  and  ironing — keeps  perishable  foods 
in  perfect  condition,  for  months  if  necessary  — 
supplies  constant  hot  water — brings  you  radio 
and  television  entertainment — and  helps  to  keep 
your  home  cosily  warm  in  winter  and  delight- 
fully cool  in  summer.  This  is  fast  becoming  the 
pattern  of  living  in  even  remote  Canadian 
homes  today. 

While  the  role  played  by  electricity  in  the 
home  naturally  looms  large  with  all  of  us,  it 
should  always  be  remembered  that  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  power  generated  is  used  by 
industry.  In  fact,  it  is  primarily  because  of 
the  availability  of  this  dependable  source  of 
power  that  Canada  has  been  able  to  develop 
her  aluminum,  pulp  and  paper,  mining  and 


manufacturing  industries  to  their  present  position 
—which,  indirectly,  adds  to  the  prosperity  of 
all  Canadians. 

When  you  flip  that  familiar  switch  on  the  wall, 
have  you  ever  given  a  thought  to  the  amazingly 
intricate  system  of  power  equipment  that  lies 
behind  it? 

From  the  start,  the  story  of  Canada's  electric- 
utilities  has  been  one  of  phenomenal  increases 
in  demand  for  power  being  constantly  met.  with 
the  result  that  Canada  has  become  one  of  the 
most  highly  electrified  nations  in  the  world. 
And,  as  always  with  this  enlightened  industry, 
tomorrow's  needs  are  being  taken  care  of  by 
today's  planning. 

This  Company  engineers,  manufactures  and 
supplies  a  complete  line  of  electrical  equipment 
including  generators,  transformers,  switchgear. 
wire  and  cable  for  the  generation,  transmission 
and  distribution  of  electric  power — as  well  as 
the  motors  and  control,  electronic  devices, 
appliances,  lamps  and  other  products  that  put 
it  to  work. 

We,  of  Canadian  Ceneral  Electric,  lake  pride 
in  the  fact  that  electric  power  has  become 
the  pulse  of  the  Canadian  way  of  life  because 
— as  Canada's  oldest  and  largest  electrical 
manufacturer — we  have  helped  to  make  it  so. 


CANADIAN     GENERAL     ELECTRIC     COMPANY 

HEAD    OFFICE:    TORONTO 
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HUNDREDS  of  U.C.  MEN 

have  become  dollar-a-year  men 

•  •  •  what  about  you? 

University  College  men  graduates  are  responding  magnificently  to 
our  appeal  for  dollars  to  put  new  life  and  vigour  into  their  Alumni 
group. 

Two  letters  have  gone  out  to  all  male  graduates  describing  the  re- 
juvenated graduate  body  and  asking  for  financial  support.  U.C.  men 
all  over  the  world  are  being  asked  to  give  a  dollar  for  each  year  of 
graduation,  but  any  contribution,  no  matter  how  large  or  small,  will 
be  gratefully  received. 

So  far,  more  than  600  replies  have  been  received  and  support  has 
come  from  every  province,  from  the  U.S.,  the  U.K.  and  South  Africa. 
Will  you  add  to  the  total  by  sending  in  your  contribution  today? 

COMING     EVENTS 

Reunion  Dinner— May  30th.  The  years  ending  in  3  and  8  are  specially  invited. 
Founders'    Day  Luncheon— April    25th.    Howard   Ferguson    Hall— 12:00    p.m. 


For  Lasting  Beauty  and  Protection... 

•  .  .  specify 

PITTSBURGH   PAINTS 

for  all  painting  needs  Inside  or 

Outside  at  your  home  or  cottage. 

CANADIAN  (]])  PITTSBURGH 

INDUSTRIES       LIMITED 


Announcing 

A  PRIZE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 


For   the   best   2,300-word   story   on   AJAX,   Varsity's   post-war   teaching 
division. 

The  competition  is  open  to  graduates  of  the  University  who  studied 
at  AJAX. 

Copy  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor,  Varsity  Graduate,  Simcoe  Hall, 
not  later  than  June  20th,  1958.  It  must  be  typewritten,  double-spaced 
and  signed  by  the  full  name  of  the  author  with  year  of  graduation  and 
present  address. 

If  acceptable,  the  story  will  be  published  in  the  September  issue  of 
Varsity  Graduate.  If  no  story  is  acceptable,  no  prize  will  be  awarded. 


VISIT  ALL 


EUROPE 

SEE  EXTRA  CITIES  AT  NO 
EXTRA  FARE 

DAILY  FLIGHTS  TO  EUROPE 


See  LONDON,  PARIS,  VENICE,  GENEVA,  —  16  extra 
cities  in  all  —  for  the  round  trip  SAS  fare  to  *ROME 
alone.  We  help  you  plan  .  .  .  handle  all  details,  plane, 
hotel,   sightseeing,   reservations  ...   all  at  no   charge. 

*SEE   YOUR   TRAVEL  AGENT  OR 

SCANDINAVIAN  AIRLINES   SYSTEM 

67  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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CRANE  ships  thousands  of  DIFFERENT 
types  and  sizes  of  valves  to  every 
corner  of  the  industrial  world. 

WHEREVER  THERE'S  A  FLOW  THERE'S 
A  CRANE  VALVE  TO  CONTROL  IT! 

3RANE  LIMITED  General  Office  1170  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal  •  8  Canadian  Factories  •  32  Canadian  Branches 
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YOU  HAVE  TO  APMIRE  THE  GOPHER... 


.  .  .  for  he's  a  very  careful  home 
planner.  He  has  many  back  doors 
and  seldom  lets  his  family  wander 
far  from  them.  He  knows  that  their 
survival  depends  on  the  protection 
his  home  provides  them. 

Your  family  depends  on  you  for 
their  home  .  .  .  their  pleasant  sur- 
roundings . . .  their  happiness.  When 
buying  your  home  a  mortgage  is  an 
asset,  but  should  you  die  it  could  be 
a  heart-breaking  liability  for  your 
family.  If  the  mortgage  instalments 

f 


can't  be  paid,  your  home  will  have 
to  be  sacrificed. 

A  low-cost  Crown  Life  Home  Pro- 
tection Plan  will  save  your  home  for 
your  family.  This  plan  pays  off  the 
mortgage  if  you  die  prematurely, 
and,  because  the  protection  reduces 
with  the  mortgage,  it  really  is  low- 
cost  .  .  .  often  less  than  1  %  of  the 
mortgage.  For  complete  informa- 
tion call  your  Crown  Life  represent- 
ative, or  send  in  the  coupon  below. 


To:  CROWN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

59  Yonge  Street.  Toronto,  Ontario- 
Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  an  estimate 
for  my  home. 


Crown  Life 

1  Insurance  Company  k 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  ► 


My  Age Amount  of  Mortgage 

Years  to  run 

Name 

Address 


City  Town Province.. 

(Please  print  all  information) 
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A  TRUSTEE,  according  to  the  old-fashioned 
-^*-  Victorian  novels,  was  a  man  to  whom  no  one 
should  ever  have  entrusted  a  shilling.  It  is  true  his 
venerable  appearance,  snow-white  hair  and  fresh 
complexion  spoke  in  his  favour. 

In  spite  of  this,  any  sensible  reader  should  have 
grown  a  little  suspicious  when  it  appeared  (in 
Chapter  II)  that  'his  hand  shook  when  he  passed 
the  port.'  But  he  remains  unsuspected  until  (in 
Chapter  III )  he  'disappears  suddenly  and  completely,' 
—not,  that  is,  gradually  and  by  sections.  As  a  conse- 
quence, his  daughter  has  to  go  out  as  a  governess, 
and  his  son  Richard  has  to  sell  his  commission;  notice, 
not  sell  'on  commission'  but  sell  the  commission  itself. 

And  with  that  the  Victorian  novel  gets  well  started, 
leaving  behind  it,  however,  the  problem  of  trustee- 
ship. If  a  venerable  man  in  a  Norman  pew  can't  look- 
after  money,  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  entrust  it  to  a 
company .  .  .?" 

an  extract  from  "Other  People's  MONEY" 
by  Stephen  Leacock 
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■   THE  PERIOD  OF  INTRODUCTION  and 

general  distribution  of  the  Varsity 
Graduate  has  extended  over  nearly  three 
years.  After  the  publication  of  this  June 
issue,  the  magazine  will  be  sent,  on  a 
regular  basis,  only  to  (a)  life  members 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  to  (b)  in- 
dividual subscribers,  and  (c)  to  annual 
contributors  to  alumni  funds. 

The  introductory  period  has  seen  the 
adoption  by  a  number  of  college  or 
faculty  alumni  associations  of  the 
principle  of  "annual  giving"  and  the 
discontinuance  of  the  traditional  fee 
basis  of  alumni  membership. 

This  development  has  been  well  re- 
ceived and  has  justified  the  recognition 
of  annual  contributors  as  subscribers  to 
the  Varsity  Graduate.  Thus,  beginning 
with  the  September  issue,  all  contri- 
butors to  the  annual  alumni  fund  ap- 
peals of  the  University  College  Alumni 
Association,  the  Engineering  Alumni 
Association,  the  Dental  Alumni  As- 
sociation, the  Associates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  Inc.,  and  the 
Pharmacy  Alumni  Association  will  be 
automatically  recorded  as  subscribers  to 
the  Varsity  Graduate  and  will  receive 
the  magazine  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

It  is  hoped  that  more  associations 
will  adopt  the  pattern  pioneered  by 
U.C.,    the    Engineers,    and   others,    and 


will  qualify  for  a  similar  contributor- 
subscriber  arrangement. 

Meanwhile,  the  magazine  will  place 
itself  on  sale  again  to  those  graduates 
or  ex-students  whose  alumni  associa- 
tions have  not  yet  adopted  annual  giving 
plans  and  to  those  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  do  not  qualify  as  "contributors". 

Graduates  whose  subscriptions  have 
been  allowed  to  lapse  through  want  of 
notification  from  the  editorial  office  will 
be  hearing  from  us  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  come  back  into  the 
fold.  ■ 


who's  who 


■        PROFESSOR    RICHARD    M.    SAUNDERS 

teaches  in  the  department  of  History.  He 
is  well  known  as  the  author  of  French 
Canada  and  Britain,  as  an  authority  on 
birds,  and  as  the  writer  of  Flashing 
Wings  and  Carolina  Quest. 

ian  montagnes  is  a  graduate  of  Uni- 
versity College  and  is  now  teaching 
journalism  at  the  Ryerson  Institute  of 
Technology.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  son-in-law  o\'  a  member  of  Engineers 
2T3,  he  claims  that  his  account  is 
strictly  impartial. 

g.  s.  vickers,  a  B.A.  of  McMaster  and 
an  A.M.  of  Harvard  is  an  associate 
professor  in  the  department  of  Art  and 
Archaeology. 

marion  e.  brown  served  with  the 
W.R.N.S.  during  the  war,  where  she  had 
more  to  do  with  ciphers,  codes  and 
armament  stores  than  with  rare  books. 
A  B.A.  of  McMaster,  a  B.L.S.  of  To- 
ronto and  an  A.M.  of  Brown  University, 
she  is  now  curator  of  the  Rare  Book 
Room  in  the  University  Library. 
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INCIRCLES 

worrying 
about  your 
insurance 
planning. 

Sound  advice 
on  all  your 
insurance 
problems 
can  be  obtained 
from  any 
Canada  Life 
representative. 

Enjoy  life  today- 
while  saving  for 
tomorrow. 

'Canada  Life 


TAXES, 
TARIFFS 

and 

SUBSIDIES 

J.  Harvey  Perry 

"This   study 
provides   for   the 
first  time  a  well- 
integrated  and 
impressively 
detailed  record  of 
thedevelopment  of 
federal,  provincial 
and  municipal 
taxation  in 
Canada. . . ." 

American  Economic  Revieiv 


2  Vols. 


per  set  $25.00 


University  of  Toronto  Press 


willson  woodside  has  been  prominent 
in  the  field  of  Canadian  letters  and  on 
radio  and  television  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  is  at  present  on  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Canadian  Commentator. 

timothy  porteous  was  educated  at 
Bishop's  College  School,  and  at  McGill 
University.  He  practises  law  in  Montreal. 

Frances  brittain  is  not  a  writer,  but 
she  uses  a  pen  for  her  black-and-white 
sketches.  She  promises  more  of  them 
from  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Seine. 
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Saving  Time . . . 

This  is  the  age  of  speed  .  .  .  we  find  it  in  travel  ...  in 
new  manufacturing  processes  ...  in  "paper  work"  .  .  . 
and  in  a  multitude  of  ways  to  get  things  done  faster 
.  .  .  and  better.  In  most  cases  saving  time  can  be  an 
advantage,  but  there  are  exceptions.  One  exception  is 
the  planning  of  an  investment  program.  Here,  too 
much  speed  might  be  harmful.  To  prepare  an  invest- 
ment program  suited  to  your  needs  requires  careful 
planning. 

Because  each  person's  requirements  are  different, 
investment  becomes  a  personal  matter,  a  matter 
which  should  onlv  be  dealt  with  carefully  and,  prefer- 
ably with  the  help  of  experienced  people. 

Providing  investment  advice  is  an  important  part 
of  our  business.  If  vou  would  like  us  to  help  you  design 
an  investment  program  ...  or  to  select  securities  for 
your  present  program,  we  may  be  able  to  save  time 
for  you  but.  more  important,  we  think  we  can  help 
you  do  a  better  job. 

Experienced  people  in  each  of  our  offices  will  be 
happy  to  discuss  your  investment  problems  with  you 
in  person,  or  by  mail,  whichever  is  more  convenient 
to  you. 

A.  E.  Ames  A  Co. 
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Stratford 
fringe 

Timothy  Porteous 


■  like  most  musicals,  "My  Fur 
Lady"  wasn't  written;  it  was  assembled. 
The  idea  of  taking  charge  of  one  of 
McGill's  annual  productions  had  been 
hanging  around  in  the  back  of  Jim 
Domville's  mind  for  several  seasons. 
Jim,  an  intermittent  student  of  law,  had 
been  associated  with  "Love  Amiss,"  the 
last  successful  McGill  musical,  and  had 
been  hopefully  storing  up  information 
on  production  ever  since.  Meanwhile, 
with  fellow  law  students  Erik  Wang, 
Donald  MacSween,  and  myself,  he  had 
been  attending  editorial  meetings  of  the 
Fig  Leaf,  an  irregularly  published 
campus  humour  magazine  whose  editors 
probably  out-numbered  its  subscribers. 
The  catalyst  was  a  particularly  inept, 
commercial  television  style  revue  which 
depleted  the  Student  Society's  coffers  in 
February  1956.  Spurred  on  by  assur- 
ances that  the  Leafs  erstwhile  edi- 
torial board  was  bursting  with  ideas  for 
a  musical,  Jim  expertly  manoeuvred 
himself  into  the  position  of  producer  for 
1957.  Our  ideas,  left  over  from  the 
Leaf,  did  not  amount  to  much  more 
than  the  vague  notions  that  Canada's 
emergence  as  a  nation  and  our  own 
educational  and  social  backgrounds  were 
rich  with  unexploited  material  for  satire, 
and  that  Canadian  college  musicals 
should  be  making  more  of  a  splash  in 
the  theatrical  puddle. 


We  had  not  progressed  much  farther 
than  this  when  we  enlisted  Brian  Mac- 
donald,  a  young  graduate  with  con- 
siderable experience  in  ballet,  musicals 
and  television,  who  not  only  shared  our 
theories,  but  was  capable  of  putting 
them  into  practice  within  the  complex 
framework  of  musical  comedy  technique. 
Of  course,  innumerable  others  have  con- 
tributed to  the  design  and  performance 
of  our  vehicle,  but  the  five  of  us  have 
retained  our  collective  position  in  the 
driver's  seat. 

As  for  that  unfortunate  title,  I  have 
to  admit  personal  responsibility.  By  way 
of  mitigation  I  can  plead  that  a  college 
show  has  only  six  performances  to  at- 
tract attention  to  itself,  and  many  of 
our  predecessors  had  resorted  to  similar 
puns  such  as,  "Off  key  I  sing"  and 
"Tunis  Anyone?"  Since  our  reincarna- 
tion as  a  professional  company  the  title 
has  proved  the  despair  of  type-setters, 
the  delight  of  publicists,  and  a  stalking 
horse  on  which  frustrated  critics  could 
vent  their  feelings  without  damaging  our 
box  office. 

The  slender  plot  line  we  lifted  bodily 
from  the  recent  matrimonial  and 
dynastic  excitements  in  Monaco.  Very 
little  adaptation  was  required  as  the 
original  situation  was  pure  musical 
comedy.  Among  many  other  "borrow- 
ings", we  must  acknowledge  our  in- 
debtedness to  the  American  preoccupa- 
tion with  an  unrelenting  curtain-to- 
curtain  pace,  to  the  English  affection 
for  the  old-fashioned  patter  song,  and 
to  the  French  Canadian  delight  in  sharp 
social  and  political  satire.  The  "origin- 
ality", which  kind  critics  have  ascribed 
to  the  show,  could  more  accurately  be 

Continued  on  page  90 
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BALLARD  ft JARRETT 


F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret,  B.A.,  D.  es  L.,  O.A.,  LL.D.,  entered 
University  College  as  an  undergraduate  in   1908. 
He  has  been  Principal  of  the  College  since  1951. 


French 

Canada 

today 

Bilingual  seminar 
at  U.C. 

Richard  M.  Saunders 


B  had  some  graduate  of  University 
College  strolled  into  Howard  Ferguson 
Auditorium  on  April  9  or  10  with- 
out having  heard  what  was  going  on 
there  he  might  have  received  quite  a 
surprise.  A  full  hall  with  an  audience 
listening  to  papers  in  French  and  com- 
ments in  English  from  the  platform, 
then  a  free  and  open  discussion  in  both 
languages,  the  participants  using  which- 
ever they  liked,  this  is  what  he  would 
have  seen  and  heard.  He  would  have 
been  walking  in  on  a  Bilingual  Seminar 
on  French  Canada  Today. 

The  idea  of  bringing  together  this 
fruitful  meeting  of  minds  was  con- 
ceived by  Principal  Jeanneret  of  Uni- 
versity College,  and  was  made  possible 
by  Mr.  C.  L.  Burton,  whose  generous 
donation  of  the  royalties  from  his  auto- 
biography, A  Sense  of  Urgency,  pro- 
vided the  necessary  funds.  Worked  out 
in  close  co-operation  with  the  Alliance 
Canadienne,  and  held  under  the  dis- 
tinguished patronage  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Ontario,  the  Bilingual 
Seminar  commanded  wide  attention. 


Inasmuch  as  the  meetings  were  made 
to  coincide  with  the  Annual  Meetings  of 
the  Alliance  Canadienne  and  the  On- 
tario Modern  Language  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, and  came  at  a  time  when 
many  members  of  the  Ontario  Edu- 
cational Association  were  still  in  To- 
ronto there  was  a  particularly  interested 
and  appropriate  group  that  could  bene- 
fit from  this  opportunity.  The  size  of  the 
audience  at  each  of  the  sessions  showed 
that  the  opportunity  was  being  fully 
appreciated. 

The  fact  that  the  whole  seminar  ran 
as  smoothly  as  it  did  is  a  tribute  to  the 
great  amount  of  first-class  planning  and 
organizing  that  went  on  for  weeks  be- 
forehand. Under  the  guiding  hand  of 
Principal  Jeanneret,  and  with  the  whole- 
hearted co-operation  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Department  of  French  and  of  the 
Executive  of  the  Alliance  Canadienne 
the  meetings  attained  their  successful 
climax. 

That  the  idea  of  a  bilingual  seminar 
had  been  received  with  real  favour  in 
French  Canada  was  shown  by  the  ap- 
pearance and  enthusiastic  participation 
of  a  large  delegation  from  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  whose  members  not 
only  contributed  papers  but  also  took 
part  in  the  discussions  with  eager  readi- 
ness. 

The  written  papers,  all  of  which  have 
been  published  in  the  current  number 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Quarterly , 
present  an  interesting  and  diverse  com- 
mentary upon  attitudes  and  conditions 
in  French  Canada  today.  The  papers 
were  all  delivered  in  French  whereas 
the  commentators  spoke  in  English,  and 
the  subsequent  discussion  from  the  floor 
was  conducted  in  both  languages. 
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At  the  outset,  after  a  general  intro- 
duction by  Principal  Jeanneret,  the  first 
paper  was  read  by  Jean-Charles  Bonen- 
fant,  Librarian  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Quebec,  on  "Culture  in  Quebec". 
A  good  deal  of  the  initial  success  of  the 
meetings  may  be  attributed  to  M. 
Bonenfant's  vigorous  and  realistic  pre- 
sentation of  this  subject.  At  the  after- 
noon session  that  day  economic  ques- 
tions were  to  the  fore  with  M.  Pierre 
Harvey  of  the  staff  of  the  Ecole  des 
Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales  in  Mont- 
real talking  on  the  "Economy  of 
Quebec",  and  Abbe  Gerard  Dion  of 
Laval  University,  whose  repute  as  a 
frank  spokesman  on  political  life  in 
Quebec  is  nationwide,  speaking  on 
"Labour  Unions  in  Quebec".  On  the 
second  day  Abbe  Arthur  Maheux,  the 
incoming  President  of  the  Alliance 
Canadienne  and  a  very  distinguished 
Canadian,  spoke  on  "French-Canadians 
and  Democracy",  whilst  M.  Charles 
Bilodeau  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  Quebec  presented  a  picture  of 
scholastic  conditions  in  that  province. 
The  commentators  on  the  papers,  Pro- 
fessors David  Hayne,  V.  W.  Bladen, 
Bora  Laskin,  Richard  M.  Saunders  and 
Douglas  Grant  were  all  drawn  from  the 
staff  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
discussers  and  questioners,  who  were 
eagerly  trying  to  catch  the  chairman's 
eye  at  all  sessions,  came  from  all  over 
Canada  and  beyond,  as  a  myriad  of 
accents  in   both   tongues  testified. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  real  rea- 
sons for  the  success  of  these  meetings 
was  to  be  found  in  the  attractive  sur- 
roundings in  which  they  were  held. 
Many  of  the  visitors  from  Quebec  and 
elsewhere  remarked  upon  the  beauty  of 
Howard  Ferguson  Hall.  In  these  agree- 


able quarters,  and  under  the  influence 
of  good  food,  a  camaraderie  that  began 
in  the  discussion  hall  blossomed  forth, 
loosing  inhibitions  and  freeing  tongues 
so  that  guests  threw  caution  to  the  winds 
and  let  themselves  go  in  any  French  or 
English  they  could  muster. 

The  banquet,  the  Annual  Banquet  of 
the  Alliance  Canadienne,  was  a  big 
event.  With  Mr.  Vincent  Price,  the 
President  of  the  Alliance  in  the  chair, 
members  and  friends  listened  to  the 
messages  of  congratulation  and  good 
will  delivered  by  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  Ontario,  by  Mgr.  Roy,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Quebec,  and  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal,  Provincial  and 
Municipal  governments,  and  to  the 
speech  from  Principal  Jeanneret. 

The  seminar  came  to  a  fitting  termi- 
nation in  an  impressive  special  con- 
vocation in  Convocation  Hall  where  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  Most  Reverend  Maurice 
Roy,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Quebec  and 
Primate  of  Canada. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  days  of  meet- 
ings there  prevailed  a  general  feeling  of 
accomplishment  and  satisfaction.  Con- 
siderable comment  had  been  evoked  in 
the  press  both  in  Ontario  and  in  Quebec, 
and  this  has  served  anew  to  awaken 
the  peoples  of  both  provinces  to  an 
awareness  of  the  persistent  and  basic 
problems  of  this  country,  how  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  dual  culture  in  this 
nation  that  has  arisen  from  a  marriage 
of  English  and  French.  That  a  new 
step  towards  real  understanding  was 
taken  there  can  be  little  doubt.  That  it 
was  taken  at  Toronto,  and  under 
Toronto  leadership,  was  in  itself  a  major 
contribution,  as  the  Quebec  delegates 
emphatically  pointed  out.  ■ 
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the  plan 
unfolds 

logistics,  digging, 
building  and 
reforestation 


■  like  the  old  woman  who  lived  in 
a  shoe,  the  University  has  a  housing 
problem.  It  is  a  real,  live  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  the  importunate  groups 
that  will  be  displaced  or  dispossessed  for 
a  time  by  the  vagaries  of  building,  re- 
building and  re-modelling.  We  may  not 
be  in  the  thick  of  it  yet,  but  the  portents 
are  growing  more  insistent  every  day.  In 
anticipation  of  a  "period  of  transition" 
which  will  last  at  least  until  1968,  the 
acting  President  has  recently  set  up  a 
sort  of  ministry  of  traffic  control  to 
advise  on  everything  connected  with 
new  buildings,  temporary  quarters  and 
the  best  use  of  existing  space.  This 
committee  consists  of  Dean  Woodside, 
Dean  McLaughlin,  the  Vice-President 
(Administration),  the  Superintendent, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
and  Dr.  M.  G.  Ross,  Vice-President,  as 
Chairman.  The  members,  knowing  that 
there  is  bound  to  be  some  crowding, 
some  disruption  and  even  some  irritating 
dislocation  and  minor  disturbance  for 
both  staff  and  students,  will  devote  their 
time  to  making  the  best  possible  arrange- 
ments for  teaching  and  research  until 
relief  is  offered  as  new  buildings  are 
finished.     Meanwhile,     those     of     our 


graduates  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
logistics,  will  sympathize  with  Dr.  Ross 
and  his  colleagues. 

In  line  with  all  this,  it  may  be  re- 
ported that  the  office  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  is  temporarily  in  the  buildings  of 
the  Victoria  Curling  Club  on  Huron 
Street,  and  that  it  is  expected  to  move 
again  in  the  autumn  to  the  present 
Bookstore  where  it  will  stay  until  the 
new  Arts  Building  is  ready.  Further, 
that  the  occupation  by  the  School  of 
Architecture  of  part  of  the  Victoria 
Club  will  not  only  bring  the  various 
parts  of  that  School  together  under  one 
roof,  but  will  release  space  in  the  engi- 
neering and  hygiene  buildings.  Again, 
that  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
now  scattered  in  four  different  houses, 
will  be  concentrated  in  Baldwin  House 
on  St.  George  Street;  and  finally,  that 
the  office  of  the  Alumni  Association  has 
found  temporary  shelter  at  274  Huron 
Street,  pending  the  preparation  of  the 
new  accommodation  in  the  Simcoe  Hall 
area. 

■  In  one  of  the  rare  places  where 
digging  has  not  had  to  wait  for  demo- 
lition, a  bustling  mechanical  shovel  has 
been  eating  its  way  through  a  sandy 
subsoil  to  make  room  for  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  women's  residence  of 
Victoria  College.  This  will  rise  im- 
mediately to  the  east  of  Annesley  Hall 
and  will  allow  (we  are  glad  to  note) 
adequate  elbow-room  for  Victoria's 
football  field.  The  building  is  to  be 
finished  for  the  fall  of  1959.  Not  far 
away,  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Mary 
Street,  the  ground  is  ready  for  Loretto, 
the  women's  residence  of  St.  Michael's 
College. 

At  the  corner  of  Harbord  and  Huron 
Streets  a  solitary,  vast  Lombardy  poplar 
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stands  guard  over  a  desert  of  flattened 
rubble  where  the  women's  athletic 
building  will  be  begun  in  the  autumn. 
At  the  other  extremity  of  Huron  Street 
parked  motor  cars  have  been  allowed 
to  occupy  the  space  where  the  superin- 
tendent's building  will  soon  be  under 
way.  Below  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital 
on  University  Avenue,  the  foundations 
of  the  $6,000,000  dentistry  building  are 
already  taking  shape. 

■  The  women's  athletic  buildine  will 
go  up  along  a  270-foot  frontage  on  the 
west  side  of  Huron  Street:  its  cost  will 
approximate  $1,800,000.  The  need  for 
facilities  for  women's  athletic  activities 
was  recognized  as  far  back  as  1919, 
and  some  money  was  earmarked  for  the 
purpose  at  the  time  Hart  House  was 
built.  During  the  1948  expansion  pro- 
gramme the  list  of  urgently  needed 
buildings  included  one  for  women's 
athletics,  and  additional  funds  were  set 
aside  for  this  purpose  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  "Varsity  Appeal".  Plans  to  build 
at  the  rear  of  Falconer  Hall  on  Queen's 
Park  were  developed  in  1956  but  were 
abandoned  when  land  for  the  new  "west 
campus"  was  acquired. 

The  new  building  will  serve  the  whole 
University,  although  the  three  groups 
most  concerned  will  be  students  en- 
rolled in  the  School  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education,  the  Women's  Ath- 
letic Association,  and  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  which  carries  out 
the  compulsory  programme  of  physical 
training  for  first  year  students. 

The  activities  of  these  groups  have 
been  taking  place  in  14  separate  locali- 
ties, from  Bloor  Street  to  College  Street, 
and  Yonge  Street  to  Bathurst  Street, 
and  much  time  has  been  consumed  by 


staff  and  students  in  moving  themselves 
and  their  equipment.  Frequently  the 
swimming  team  has  travelled  to  Hamil- 
ton for  practice  in  a  regulation  pool.  As 
a  result  it  has  been  possible  for  only 
700  of  the  4,000  women  students  to 
participate  in  inter-faculty  and  inter- 
collegiate sports  competitions  promoted 
by  the  Women's  Athletic  Association. 

The  new  building,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Fleury,  Arthur  and  Barclay,  is 
to  be  of  buff  brick  construction,  and 
it  is  to  be  ready  for  use  in  September, 
1959.  The  basement  will  contain  a  42 
by  75-foot  swimming  pool,  the  lower 
gymnasium,  59  by  100  feet,  a  corrective 
exercise  room,  mechanical  services  and 
space  for  shower  rooms  and  2,400 
lockers. 

On  the  main  floor  will  be  a  large 
gymnasium,  100  by  120  feet,  which  can 
be  divided  into  two  small  gyms;  the 
gallery  of  the  swimming  pool,  offices, 
common  room  and  the  new  Flavelle 
practice  teaching  room.  The  Margaret 
Eaton  Library,  offices,  seminar  and 
lecture  rooms,  and  the  upper  gymna- 
sium, also  59  by  100  feet,  will  be  on  the 
top  floor. 

■  By  the  time  this  issue  of  Varsity 
Graduate  reaches  its  readers,  a  series  of 
old  residences  which  have  recently 
housed  the  health  centre,  the  office  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  office  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  the  quarters  of 
Friendly  Relations  with  Overseas  Stu- 
dents, and  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics, will  have  gone  under  the 
wrecker's  hammer  in  preparation  for 
one  of  the  more  spectacular  feats  of 
moving  in  the  history  of  Canadian 
construction. 

It  became  obvious  at  the  early  stage 
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of  planning  that  one  of  the  two  large 
faculties  must  find  its  way  to  the  new 
west  campus.  Because  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering  had 
long  ago  prospected  and  developed 
workings  in  considerable  depth  along 
College  Street  east  of  St.  George,  the 
choice  fell  upon  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 
There  remained  the  problem  of  how  to 
fit  a  large  additional  building  into  the 
existing  maze  devoted  to  the  work  of 
Engineering.  Any  possible  outlet  to 
College  Street  was  blocked  by  the 
Wallberg  and  Mining  building:  to  the 
west  (St.  George  Street)  by  Baldwin 
House  and  the  Faculty  of  Forestry.  A 
further  complication  was  the  necessity 
of  linking  up  with  the  McLennan 
Laboratory  and  of  being  near  the  new 
Physics  and  Chemistry  buildings  across 
St.  George  Street. 

The  original  answer  seemed  to  lie  in 
the  direction  of  a  complicated  grouping 
adjoining  the  Physics  and  Wallberg 
buildings  with  wings  extending  on  either 
side  of  Forestry.  As  we  go  to  press,  a 
novel  alternative  has  been  adopted.  It  has 
been  found  feasible — without  additional 
cost  to  the  over-all  plan — to  move  the 


three-storey,  52  by  85-foot  home  of 
Forestry  250  feet  north  to  a  new  site. 
The  ground  released  by  this  will  give 
Engineering  a  frontage  and  entrance  on 
St.  George  Street  and  will  make 
faster  construction  possible.  In  detail, 
savings  will  be  made  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  number  of  elevators  and 
stairs  and  by  a  500  lineal  foot  decrease 
in  exterior  walls. 

Experts  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, James  W.  Hartshorne  and  Nicholas 
Bros.,  Inc.,  will  handle  the  moving. 
They  propose  to  build  a  solid  timber 
runway  between  the  new  and  present 
sites,  ts>  cut  the  Forestry  building  loose 
from  its  foundations,  support  it  on  a 
steel  frame  and  roll  it  north  on  the 
runway. 

If  a  by-product  of  this  modern  adapta- 
tion of  the  stratagem  which  confounded 
Macbeth  be  the  eventual  preservation  of 
Baldwin  House,  so  much  the  better. 
Too  many  fine  old  Toronto  houses  have 
disappeared  from  different  parts  of  the 
city.  We  hope  that  the  University  will 
be  able  to  find  a  permanent  and  worthy 
use  for  the  former  home  of  the  man 
who  built  University  College.  ■ 


HERE  AND  THERE 


■  Miss  Jay  MacPherson,  B.A.,  B.L.S.,  instructor  in  English  at  Victoria 
College,  has  been  awarded  the  1957  Governor-General's  prize  for 
poetry  •  Daniel  Bertrand  DeLury,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  He  fills  a  post  left  vacant 
by  the  retirement  of  Professor  I.  H.  Pounder.  ©  Dr.  Egil  P.  Harvold 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the  Department  of  Orthodontics  in  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  •  Dr.  Sidney  E.  Smith,  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs,  was  the  only  recipient  of  an  honorary  degree  at  the 
spring  Convocation  ©  Stanley  Collins,  M.A.,  whose  photographs  illus- 
trate the  Rare  Books  story,  is  a  lecturer  in  Applied  Physics. 
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grade  XIII 

and  the 

universities 

Willson  Woodside 


■  THE  ATKINSON  STUDY  HAS  pro- 
vided us,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  large 
body  of  information  on  Ontario  Grade 
XIII  students,  their  social  origins,  their 
scholastic  aptitude  and  their  plans  for 
going  to  university,  to  teachers'  college 
or  to  work.  It  gives  their  reasons  for  this 
and  whether  they  did,  in  fact,  do  it. 

The  entire  group  of  some  9,000  stu- 
dents, and  not  a  sample,  was  tested  and 
questioned  in  the  spring  of  1956.  They 
were  followed  to  their  university  or 
other  destinations  that  fall;  and  a  new 
questionnaire  has  lately  been  sent  out, 
after  a  lapse  of  two  years.  The  super- 
visors of  the  Atkinson  Foundation 
Study,  Dr.  R.  W.  B.  Jackson  and  Dr. 
W.  G.  Fleming  of  the  OCE  Department 
of  Educational  Research,  say  that  never 
before,  to  their  knowledge,  has  such  a 
wealth  of  information  of  this  kind  been 
collected,  compiled  and  published  in 
any  country. 

The  first  part  of  their  report,  issued 
last  November,  linked  the  social  back- 
ground of  the  Grade  XIII  students  with 
their  intention  of  going  on  to  university 
or  teachers'  college,  or  going  to  work. 
One  of  the  things  it  showed  was  that 
children  of  the  professional,  managerial 
and  executive  group  are  ten  times  more 
likely  to  reach  university,  under  present 
conditions,  than  children  of  semi-skilled 


or  unskilled  workers. 

Half  of  all  the  Ontario  high  school 
graduates  who  went  on  to  university  in 
1956  came  from  the  former  group, 
representing  only  a  sixth  of  the  popula- 
tion. Only  a  tenth  came  from  the  poorest 
workers.  In  between,  the  skilled  worker 
group  provided  19  per  cent  of  the  uni- 
versity students  from  29  per  cent  of 
the  population. 

Undoubtedly  many  talented  children 
from  poor  homes  never  reach  Grade 
XIII,  to  be  studied  by  educational  re- 
searchers. But  one  of  the  most  interesting 
findings  of  the  Atkinson  Report  is  that 
very  few  Grade  XIII  students  who  do 
not  plan  to  go  to  university  give  lack  of 
money  as  the  main  reason.  Those  who 
come  from  needy  homes  are  already  the 
survivors  of  a  stern  selective  process. 
They  have  developed  their  own  stamina 
in  the  face  of  difficulty,  and  they  prob- 
ably have  firm  support  from  their 
parents  in  securing  all  the  education 
possible. 

Not  all  needy  homes  are  those  of 
workers'  families.  Many  teachers  and 
clergymen  earn  less  than  plumbers  or 
automobile  workers.  Yet  this  study  shows 
that  they  send  as  large  a  proportion  of 
their  children  to  university  as  do  business 
managers.  Indeed,  the  whole  professional 
group  sends  60  per  cent  of  its  children 
in  Grade  XIII  on  to  university,  as  against 
49  per  cent  for  managers.  Professors 
lead  the  list,  with  84  per  cent,  followed 
by  lawyers,  74  per  cent;  doctors,  65  per 
cent;  dentists,  60  per  cent;  engineers, 
57  per  cent;  clergymen,  47  per  cent:  and 
teachers,  46  per  cent. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  children 
of  university-educated  parents  are  more 
likely  to  go  to  university  than  children 
from   "non-U"  homes.  This  study  now 
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provides  exact  figures:  57  per  cent  of 
all  Grade  XIII  students  with  university- 
educated  parents  (father  or  mother,  or 
both)  went  on  to  university,  against 
only  34  per  cent  of  those  with  "non-U" 
parents. 

The  decisive  importance  of  the 
parents'  attitude  in  determining  univer- 
sity attendance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
only  a  handful  of  students  whose 
parents  opposed  university  never- 
theless declared  their  intention  of 
going.  The  bravest  statistic  in  this 
whole  compilation  is  the  one  which 
shows  that  out  of  10  students  so 
determined,  9  actually  did  register 
university  in  the  fall. 

The  second  part  of  the  Atkinson 
Report,  issued  in  April,  gives  the  results 
of  the  scholastic  aptitude  tests  adminis- 
tered to  all  of  the  students,  the  corre- 
lation of  these  scores  with  the  Grade 
XIII  marks  later  achieved,  and  how 
many  of  the  clever  and  the  dull  went 
on  to  university,  to  teachers'  college,  or 
to  work. 

The  tests  given  were  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  (SAT),  verbal  and 
mathematical  sections,  which  is  the  test 
required  by  most  leading  universities 
in  the  United  States;  the  School  and 
College  Ability  Test  (SCAT),  verbal 
and  quantitative  sections;  and  the 
Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test.  Compari- 
son of  the  scores  obtained  in  the  tests 
with  the  subsequent  Grade  XIII  exami- 
nation results  provide  a  strong  argument 
for  the  reliability  and  usefulness  of  such 
tests  as  one  measure  of  a  student's 
capability  for  university  studies. 

An  analysis  of  the  tables  shows  that 
of  those  who  achieved  SAT  scores  in 
the  top  quartile  (above  a  score  of  533), 
84.6  per  cent  passed  their  Grade  XIII 


exams  in  1956.  Of  those  in  the  bottom 
quartile  (with  scores  below  401),  only 
47.8  per  cent  passed  the  exams.  Yet  we 
find,  in  the  follow-up  study,  that  with 
our  present  university  admission  pro- 
cedures students  with  the  very  lowest 
SAT  score  (268)  were  allowed  to  enter 
university,  probably  to  waste  their  time 
and  money  and  everybody  else's  while 
students  with  the  highest  SAT 
scores  (up  to  739)  went  to  work. 
Perhaps  more  striking  than  the 
revelation  that  one-eighth  of  all 
students  scoring  above  the  median 
of  463  did  not  go  to  university — 
a  tale  we  have  become  accustomed  to — 
is  the  fact  that  nearly  one-third  of  all 
students  below  the  median  were  ad- 
mitted to  university. 

What  should  be  done  about  the 
Atkinson  findings?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  universities  will  study  them  care- 
fully, and  follow  up  the  achievement  of 
those  students  of  this  group  who  have 
come  to  them,  and  who  will  soon  have 
finished  or  failed  Second  Year.  They 
may  then  consider  the  value  of  broaden- 
ing their  admission  procedures  to  in- 
clude one  or  more  of  these  tests,  as  a 
help  in  ensuring  that  more  of  the  right 
young  people  get  into  college  and  more 
of  the  misfits  are  kept  out,  with  a  great 
saving  in  money  and  teaching  effort. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Grade 
XIII  exams  should  be  displaced  as  the 
most  important  measure  of  fitness.  They 
remain  the  prime  diligence  test.  They 
will  ensure  that  many  a  hard  worker, 
a  "plugger",  will  continue  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  university  (how  could  one 
refuse  the  several  score  students  in  the 
Atkinson  Study  with  SAT  scores  below 
the  median  who  nevertheless  made  over 
75  per  cent  in  the  final  examination?), 
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while  highly  intelligent  but  lazy  students 
will  continue  to  exclude  themselves  by 
failing  to  work  hard  enough. 

If,  in  addition  to  requiring  a  scholastic 
aptitude  test,  the  universities  were  also 
to  ask  for  the  student's  complete  high 
school  record  and  a  recommendation 
from  the  principal,  we  might  be  on  the 
way  to  cutting  down  the  costly  and 
frustrating  failure  rate.  With  such  ad- 
mission procedures  Harvard  has  been 
able  to  reduce  its  first  year  failure  rate 
from  10  per  cent  to  2  per  cent  in  recent 
years.  In  U.  of  T.  Engineering  it  has 
lately  run  as  high  as  32  per  cent,  and 
is  once  again  the  subject  of  anguished 
comment  in  the  President's  Report. 

Using  the  high  school  record  up  to 
Grade  XIII,  the  SAT  scores  and  the 
principal's  recommendation,  the  admis- 
sion of  a  great  many  students  could  be 
decided  tentatively  during  the  spring, 
and  made  conditional  only  on  a  satis- 
factory standing  in  the  final  examina- 
tions. Bursary  awards  could  be  made 
early,  on  the  same  basis,  and  the  many 
students  affected  could  then  make  firm 
plans. 

This  would  relieve  the  students  of 
the  uncertainty  in  which  all  must  now 
stew  until  a  few  weeks  before  opening 
day,  and  relieve  the  registrar's  office  of 
the  mad  rush  of  deciding  all  admission 
in  the  heat  of  midsummer,  after  receipt 
of  the  departmental  results. 

This  could  be  the  effect  of  the  Atkin- 
son Study.  Resistance  to  change  being 
what  is  is,  however,  such  a  development 
cannot  be  expected  overnight.  Another 
result  almost  certainly  will  be  a  more 
complete  study  of  high  school  students, 
following  them  through  from  Grade  IX 
to  Grade  XIII,  to  find  out  who  drops 
out  and  why. 


Dr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Fleming  plan  an 
early  start  on  such  a  study.  Some  indi- 
cation of  what  they  may  find  was  given 
by  a  pilot  study  which  they  carried  out 
two  years  ago.  Intelligence  tests  adminis- 
tered to  a  sample  of  nearly  5,000  stu- 
dents in  all  grades  of  high  school  in 
Ontario  indicated  that  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  those  in  the  highest  I.Q.  group, 
over  140 — our  potential  Einsteins — are 
not  even  getting  through  high  school, 
much  less  university.  Only  two-fifths  of 
the  130-140  group  and  three-fifths  of 
the  120-130  group — all  of  undoubted 
university  calibre — are  reaching  Grade 
XIII  under  present  conditions. 

These  figures  indicate  a  two-fold 
need:  for  a  broad  programme  of  scho- 
larships and  bursaries,  of  modest  size, 
to  help  and  encourage  talented  children 
from  poor  homes  to  finish  high  school, 
and  a  more  challenging  curriculum  to 
hold  the  interests  of  the  brighter  pupils. 

A  college-preparatory  curriculum, 
calling  for  more  rigorous  study,  could 
be  introduced  into  any  sizeable  high 
school,  or  in  larger  centres,  special 
academic  high  schools  might  be  set 
apart.  As  the  example  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Schools  has  shown  for  years, 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  a  school  of 
this  kind  is  conducive  to  study  and 
to  high  achievement  Authorities  con- 
sidering the  establishment  of  such  aca- 
demic high  schools — for  which  the  old 
name  "collegiate"  would  be  most  suit- 
able— might  also  consider  the  highly 
successful  U.T.S.  principle  of  admission 
by  examination  only. 

With  such  schools  and  with  scholar- 
ships and  bursaries  to  aid  the  needy  and 
encourage  the  best  efforts  of  all,  we 
could  surely  send  far  more  of  our  best 
young   people   to   the   universities.     ■ 
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Moffatt  Woodside 


■       THE   TORONTO   DAILY   STAR   of   July 

13,  1906,  reported  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  University  "being  most 
desirous  of  procuring  the  benefit  of  the 
services  of  one  skilled  in  the  details  of 
the  work  of  the  university"  had  unani- 
mously appointed  Principal  Maurice 
Hutton  of  University  College  as  Acting 
President  of  the  University  until  the 
selection  of  a  successor  to  President 
Loudon.  Fifty-one  years  and  a  few 
weeks  later,  history  repeated  itself.  Pro- 
fessor M.  St.  A.  Woodside,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  became  Acting  Presi- 
dent to  fill  the  gap  left  by  Sidney  Smith's 
elevation  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs.  The  regimes 
of  Hutton  and  Woodside  have  been  the 
only  interregna  in  Varsity's  long  story: 
each  coincided  with  a  critical  period  in 
the  University's  affairs:  each  was  an 
unqualified  success. 

To  be  wrenched — however  diplo- 
matically— from  one  area  of  the  ad- 
ministrative field  and  pitched  into 
another  not  wholly  analogous  to  the 
first,  is  a  rough  experience.  The  impact 
is  not  cushioned  by  the  prospects  of 
early  relief.  One  year  in  the  life  of  an 
Acting  President  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  a  long  time  and  the  load 
grows  heavier  as  the  moment  of  relief 
draws  nearer. 

In  normal  times  the  University's  top 
man  has  a  full  time-table.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  just  what  fills  it.  The 
President  is,  of  course,  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors:  on 
the  side  he  belongs  to  21  of  the  Board's 


committees.  One  of  these  is  "Under- 
graduate Activities" — suggestive  of  in- 
numerable variations.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  Senate  and  a  member  of  10  of  its 
committees.  He  sits  on  the  Councils  of 
19  Faculties  and  Schools.  Further 
routine  obligations  include  Caput,  the 
Athletic  Directorate,  the  C.O.T.C.  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  Press  Committee,  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum, 
the  University  Matriculation  Board,  and 
the  University  Joint  Services  Training 
Committee.  The  total — definitely  conser- 
vative— is    already    59. 

Most  graduates  are  dimly  aware  of 
other  entanglements — the  President  as 
host,  as  speaker,  as  writer  of  reports, 
as  justice  of  the  University  peace,  and 
as  pro-consul  in  the  provinces  of  Uni- 
versity affairs.  Few  graduates  under- 
stand, or  are  in  a  position  to  assess,  the 
weight  of  the  additional  load  imposed 
by  study  and  decision  in  this  most 
critical  of  years  of  University  expansion. 

Writing  in  the  final  issue  of  the  under- 
graduate daily,  The  Varsity,  John  Gray 
described  Woodside  as  "the  man  with 
the  most  thankless  job  in  the  University 
of  Toronto".  Gray's  article  was  pres- 
cient; it  was  a  genuine  tribute;  it  came 
from  a  worthwhile  quarter.  But  if  the 
job  has  been  thankless,  the  man  will 
not  go  unthanked.  The  Dean's  reputa- 
tion has  been  enhanced  by  the  skill,  the 
tactfulness  and  the  acceptability  of  his 
leadership.  We  rejoice  that,  after  a  year 
of  unparalleled  effort,  he  will  now  be 
able  to  see  something  of  his  home,  his 
wife  and  his  three  boys.  B 
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engineers 
2T3 

Ian  Montagnes 


■  thirty-nine  years  ago,  Varsity 
experienced  its  first  veteran  invasion. 
More  than  200  of  the  ex-servicemen — 
home  after  years  in  the  trenches,  in  the 
air  and  at  sea — elected  to  take  engi- 
neering in  the  class  of  2T3.  They 
brought  to  the  campus  the  same  mixture 
of  hard  work  and  hard  play  which 
characterized  Ajax  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later. 

Today,  these  men,  now  leaders  in 
Canadian  industry,  are  still  in  close  con- 
tact through  annual  newsletters,  monthly 
dinners  in  Toronto,  and  informal  get- 
togethers  in  their  own  homes.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  longest  record  of  such 
frequent  and  regular  contact  among 
Varsity   alumni. 

At  their  latest  full  reunion,  held 
during  the  Engineering  Triennial  Re- 
union last  November,  the  men  of  2T3 
School  honoured  two  of  their  most 
distinguished  members. 

George  B.  Langford,  head  of  the 
University's  department  of  geology,  was 
to  receive  the  Engineering  Alumni 
Medal  that  evening  for  his  contribution 
to  the  mining  industry.  Only  twelve  men 
have  received  the  award  since  it  was 
created  in  1939. 

A.  M.  Reid,  first  president  of  the  class 
and  head  of  its  permanent  executive, 
received  a  tribute  of  a  different  kind — 


a  Communion  set  in  a  leather  case. 
Already  ordained  a  deacon,  he  was 
about  to  retire  from  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  in  Montreal  and  enter  the 
Anglican    ministry. 

Also  honoured  by  the  luncheon 
gathering  were  the  seven  class  members 
who  had  become  grandfathers  in  the 
past  three  years.  And,  more  quietly 
remembered,  were  the  eleven  whose 
deaths  had  been  reported  during  the 
same  period. 

The  veterans  who  had  intimidated 
the  sophomores  at  their  own  initiation 
and  once  helped  to  court-martial  a 
Varsity  drama  critic  for  uncomplimen- 
tary remarks,  were  running  to  grey  hair 
and  corporations.  The  men  who,  among 
them,  owed  an  estimated  $250,000  when 
they  graduated,  were  key  executives  in 
dozens  of  important  companies.  After 
fighting  two  depressions  and  a  second 
world  war,  many  were  looking  forward 
to  retirement. 

A  major  force  keeping  them  together 
through  the  past  35  years  has  been  the 
annual  newsletter  produced  by  "Tony" 
Reid.  Its  capsule  reports  on  class  mem- 
bers are  mailed  to  all  but  one  Canadian 
province  (Prince  Edward  Island),  four- 
teen American  states,  England,  Switzer- 
land, South  Africa,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
Costa  Rica  and  British  Guiana.  The 
amazing  mailing  list  includes  all  but 
seventeen  of  the  original  class;  of  those 
missing,  only  two  graduated,  and  twelve 
dropped  out  before  the  second  year. 

For  those  living  in  the  Toronto  dis- 
trict, class  reunions  are  a  regular  affair. 
Ten  times  in  the  year  the  Toronto 
branch  dines  in  the  Graduate  Dining 
Room  of  Hart  House  and  strolls  across 
the  hall  to  the  Music  Room  to  hear 
members   or   guests   report   on    foreign 
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travels,  to  reminisce  and  to  discuss 
national  affairs.  From  such  discussions 
in  1938  arose  a  report  from  the  class  of 
2T3  School  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Dominion-Provincial  Relations — the  Ro- 
well-Sirois  Commission — which  recom- 
mended federal  control  over  education 
to  maintain  uniform  standards,  the 
amalgamation  of  Toronto  and  its 
suburbs,  creation  of  a  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  sterilization  of  the 
hopelessly  mentally  unfit,  chronically 
diseased   and   habitually   criminal. 

Only  five  years  after  graduation  the 
men  of  2T3  proved  that  their  determina- 
tion to  stick  together  extended  beyond 
social  events.  On  July  27,  1928,  Russell 
Vernon  Plewes  was  drowned  while  try- 
ing to  rescue  a  young  child  from  Lake 
Erie.  Plewes,  the  first  of  the  class  to 
become  a  father,  left  a  widow  and  four 
children,  the  oldest  six  years  of  age. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Engineering  Alumni, 
2T3  raised  just  over  $2,900  as  a  trust 
fund  to  aid  the  family.  For  the  next 
twenty  years,  a  committee  of  year 
members  supervised  the  fund  and  helped 
Mrs.  Plewes  send  her  children  through 
school. 

2T3  stood  out  as  a  class  from  the  first 
day  its  members  assembled  in  the  old 
red  Schoolhouse,  whose  name  had  not 
yet  been  corrupted.  The  sophomores, 
badly  outnumbered  and  much  younger 
than  the  ex-servicemen,  hesitated — then 
finally  inquired  whether  the  freshmen 
would  consent  to  be  initiated. 

That  year,  the  traditional  free-for-all 
between  freshmen  and  sophomores  on 
the  front  campus  was  suspended.  In- 
stead, at  a  modified  indoor  ceremony, 
2T3  battled  for  its  honour  in  old-style 
chariot  races  which  used  thundermugs 


as  chariots  and  classmates  as  horses.  Ten 
years  later,  the  scene  was  re-created  at 
a  reunion  in  Toronto's  staid  Royal  York 
Hotel. 

During  the  first  few  weeks,  the 
veterans  seemed  separated  by  experi- 
ence not  only  from  the  youthful  sopho- 
mores, but  from  about  half  of  their  own 
year  who  had  come  to  university  directly 
from  high  school.  As  the  year  pro- 
gressed, however,  and  as  contacts  con- 
tinued in  the  labs,  lecture  halls,  gym 
and  drafting  room,  the  class  coalesced. 
Its  members  still  give  much  credit  for 
this  to  the  original  class  dinners.  Spon- 
sored by  Mr.  Reid,  they  brought  to- 
gether active  students  from  all  engineer- 
ing courses  in  an  expanded  year 
executive. 

Another  unifying  factor,  perhaps,  was 
the  running  battle  which  2T3  carried  on 
with  the  medical  faculty.  Starting  fre- 
quently from  a  single  exchange  of 
snowballs,  the  School-Meds  campaigns 
would  erupt  into  day-long  series  of  raids 
and  invasions  which  left  no  time  for 
classes.  Once,  it  is  said,  Professor  T.  R. 
Loudon  cancelled  a  lecture  mid-way 
through  the  hour  to  send  reinforcements 
to  a  beleaguered  School  detachment. 

By  the  time  it  gradu- 
urJL  ated,  2T3  had  added  an 
^Jr^  impressive  athletic  record 
n  \  to  its  other  achievements. 
Yy  I  Among  its  members  were 
■  24  holders  of  Varsity  Ts 
and  58  School  lettermen:  it  included 
the  Varsity  football  captain  and  indi- 
vidual track  champion.  Its  football  team 
came  close  to  winning  the  Mulock  cup, 
but  was  eliminated  in  the  semi-finals  by 
Trinity  after  the  referee  disallowed  a 
School   touchdown. 
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After  graduation,  Hart  House  con- 
tinued as  an  unofficial  reunion  site.  In 
the  depression  of  1923,  weary  job- 
seekers,  and  those  with  jobs  they  didn't 
like  very  much,  returned  to  the  campus 
to  meet  classmates.  Gradually,  the 
monthly  dinner  became  a  tradition. 

Since  it  left  the  campus,  the  class  of 
2T3  School  has  left  a  long  record  of 
achievements  in  education  and  pro- 
fessional fields. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Langford,  another 
classmate,  R.  G.  K.  Morrison,  heads 
the  department  of  mining  engineering  at 
McGill.  Professor  Morrison's  son,  inci- 
dentally, married  the  daughter  of  F.  J. 
"Pat"  Lyle,  another  2T3  Schoolman  who 
left  recently  for  southeast  Asia  on  a 
Colombo  Plan  project. 

Scores  of  fellow  graduates  today  are 
presidents,  vice-presidents,  chief  engi- 
neers and  department  heads  in  com- 
panies like  Bell  Telephone,  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper,  Dunlop  Tire,  duPont, 
Ferranti  Electric,  Dominion  Tar  and 
Chemical,  Otis  Elevators,  Canadian 
Johns-Manville,  Gooderham  and  Worts, 
Hiram  Walker,  and  the  Ontario  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission.  A  distin- 
guished straggler  from  the  engineering 
field  is  H.  W.  McManus,  for  years 
managing  editor  of  the  Toronto  weekly, 
Saturday  Night. 

ARTIST   AND    PROFESSOR 

Charles  Comfort,  who  is  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of  Art  and 
Archaeology,  is  president  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Academy  of  Arts. 

The  sketches  for  the  painting  of  the 
Athabaska  Glacier  were  made  in  the  course 
of  a  1948  trip  from  the  foothills  of  the 
Rockies  near  Canmore  to  the  Tonquin 
Valley  near  Jasper. 


Three  of  its  members  have  been 
elected  president  of  the  Ontario  Associa- 
tion of  Professional  Engineers:  O.  D. 
Johnston,  Dr.  Langford,  and  C.  T. 
Carson.  Mr.  Carson,  the  current  presi- 
dent, has  as  his  vice-president  a  class- 
mate, A.  W.  F.  McQueen. 

Many  of  the  class  saw  renewed 
service  in  World  War  II.  On  the  20th 
anniversary  of  graduation,  more  than 
40  were  overseas  with  ranks  up  to 
brigadier.  Others  were  in  the  secret 
service. 

Though  tied  by  associations  from  the 
past,  2T3  School  has  its  eyes  on  the 
future.  For  some  years  there  has  been 
talk  of  creating  a  fellowship  for  a  yet 
unborn  history  student  of  2023  to  write 
a  full  history  of  the  class  on  its  cen- 
tenary. 

There  will  be  no  dearth  of  material. 
Two  books  the  size  of  old-fashioned 
family  Bibles,  crammed  with  material 
relating  to  the  year,  already  are  locked 
away  in  the  archive  cupboards  of  the 
University  library.  They  are  held  in  trust 
for  the  President  of  the  School  class  of 
2023.  More  clippings  on  the  history  of 
the  class  and  its  members  are  being  col- 
lected regularly  and  added  to  the  file 
by  J.  M.  Smith,  permanent  secretary  of 
the  Toronto  class  branch. 

The  idea  behind  the  fellowship  is  ex- 
plained by  its  originator,  O.  D.  Johnston, 
long  the  unofficial  historian.  "This  class 
is  a  pretty  good  cross-section  of  the 
twentieth  century,"  he  says.  "Many  were 
war  veterans.  Most  came  up  the  hard  way 
and  saw  a  lot  of  life.  In  100  years,  its 
history  will  contain  a  lot  of  good 
material  about  what  happened  in 
twentieth-century  universities,  and  what 
happened  to  their  graduates.  It  could  be 
a  unique  history."  ■ 
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H        IN  JANUARY,    1958  THERE  WAS  held 

the  first  gathering  of  graduates  of  the 
department  of  Art  &  Archaeology  to 
mark  (in  new  quarters)  the  coming  of 
age  of  the  Department.  The  previous 
winter  on  a  day  of  high  hope — and 
bitter  cold — it  had  moved  from  pro- 
tected isolation  to  the  more  commodious 
accommodations  in  the  former  Presi- 
dent's house  and  was  free  at  last  of  the 
sly  suggestions  of  ivory-toweredness 
which  its  former  site  had  provoked. 
Conspicuously  settled  at  86  Queen's 
Park  it  demands  the  notice  of  passerby, 
the  attention  of  even  the  most  frivolous 
student. 

To  the  world  inside  the  University, 
Art  &  Archaeology  is  one  of  those 
marginal  departments  which  for  years 
have  inhabited  the  further  labyrinths  of 
University  College  and  the  quaint  Vic- 
torian residences  which  fringe  the 
Campus,  and  are  now  to  be  gathered 
into  that  super-orphanage  the  new  Arts 
building.  The  records  show  that  it  was 
established  in  1936,  that  its  staff  num- 
bers eight,  its  student  enrolment  about 
500.  It  contributes  a  respectable  hand- 
ful of  honour  B.A.s  each  year,  a  steady 
dribble  of  M.A.s;  and  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly popular  with  general  course 
and  honour  students  whose  specialized 
interests  lie  in  other  directions. 

To  the  world  outside,  the  department 
of  Art  &  Archaeology  is  a  mystery,  its 
very  title  a  problem.  There  are  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  the  Division  of  Art  & 
Archaeology  of  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum,  even  the  Ontario  College  of 
Art  with  which  it  has  been  confused,— 
once  to  the  extent  of  a  lengthy  telephone 
call  made  from  Ottawa  by  an  Australian 
whose  daughter  was  an  undergraduate 
of  the  University.  The  appendage  "and 
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Archaeology"  has  led  secondary  school 
students  into  the  error  of  believing  that 
the  department  is  a  kind  of  professional 
school  for  the  training  of  treasure 
hunters.  Finally,  certain  conservatives  to 
avoid  confusion,  perhaps,  prefer  the 
"Department  of  Fine  Arts",  a  desig- 
nation which  lost  official  status  in  1946. 
If  the  function  of  the  department 
were  clear  to  the  public  there  would 
not  be  so  much  difficulty  about  the 
name.  Certainly  one  cannot  deduce  it 
from  the  title.  Put  negatively,  the  depart- 
ment does  not  train  artists;  but  if 
students  of  marked  creative  bent  enrol 
in  its  courses  it  hopes  to  give  the  intel- 
lectual roots  through  which  the  artist 
can  be  nourished.  Neither  does  it  train 
archaeologists,  but  archaeologists  trained 
as  historians  of  art  are  never  again  con- 
tent with  mere  chips  and  shards.  The 
purpose  of  the  department  is  to  bring  the 
student  into  contact  with  an  important 
segment  of  man's  creation  so  that 
through  the  knowledge  gained  from  it 
he  may  attain  to  critical  insight  into 
himself  as  the  heir  of  all  history.  The 
sequence  of  study  is  chronological,  and 
the  student  rarely  departs  from  the 
Classical-Christian  tradition  except  in 
his  senior  year  when  he  can  study  the 
contrasting  evidences  of  other  cultures 
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of  the  Far  East  or  of  primitive  peoples. 
Studio  courses,  compulsory  for  the  first 
two  and  optional  for  the  remaining  two 
years  supply  insight  into  formal  and 
technical  problems,  and  are  manifestly 
not  intended,  as  some  have  suspected, 
to  be  the  outlet  for  the  creatively  frus- 
trated critic.  The  studios  still  located  in 
the  C.O.T.C.  building,  St.  George  Street, 
are  not  so  picturesque  and  pleasant  that 
they  encourage  the  dilettante  to  enrol; 
there  is  nothing  'snap'  in  the  programme 
which  Professor  Comfort  directs. 

The  honour  course  has  never  been  a 
wildly  popular  choice  of  students,  the 
general  course  only  in  the  senior  year. 
The  department  might  be  snobbish 
about  this  and  talk  grandly  of  quality 
not  quantity  were  it  not  aware  that  a 
considerable  percentage  of  possible 
students  are  lost  to  it  each  year  through 
simple  ignorance  on  the  part  of  fresh- 
men who  have  no  prior  knowledge  of  its 
programme  or  have  come  from  an  en- 
vironment in  which  the  visual  arts  have 
played  no  part.  Almost  all  honour 
students  are  residents  of  metropolitan 
Toronto  where  communication  between 
University  and  public  is  better  and 
where  there  are  art  galleries  and  mu- 
seums. The  rest  come  from  centres 
where  enlightened  public  interest  has 
provided  galleries — or  hired  graduates  of 
Art  &  Archaeology  to  teach 
in  the  secondary  school  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  misfortune  that  a 
wider  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  undergraduates  as 
befits  a  department  which  is 
unique  in  Canada,  is  not  yet  the  case. 

To  the  minds  of  some  freshmen  Art  & 
Archaeology  seems  an  unremunerative 
field;  but  as  much  may  be  said  for  most 
of  the  other  humanities  courses.  Gradu- 


ates can  become  art  teachers  in  the  high 
schools,  can  find  a  wide  range  of  activity 
in  museums  and  galleries,  may  even 
attain  to  the  university  level  of  teaching. 
To  these  anxious  enquiries  the  reply  is 
often  given  that  Art  &  Archaeology 
does  not  limit  the  graduates'  horizon  as 
do  some  less  fortunate  specialities — 
not  that  everyone  would  want  to  be  the 
voice  of  Howdy  Doody  as  one  Art  & 
Archaeology  B.A.  is.  In  fact  the  staff  is 
modestly  amazed  at  the  successful 
careers  in  theatre,  radio,  the  publishing 
business,  libraries  and  community  centre 
activities  its  former  students  contrive. 
What  is  more  important,  however,  are 
the  considerable  numbers  of  its  gradu- 
ates, on  the  tax  rolls  described  as 
housewives  but  actually  lavishing  much 
of  their  time  to  committees  and  organi- 
zations devoted  to  the  expansion  of  the 
arts  in  Canada,  whether  in  painting, 
dance  or  drama.  Perhaps  it  is  a  measure 
of  the  youth  of  the  department,  certainly 
it  is  an  indication  of  the  need  for  its 
graduates  that  the  staff  is  prompted  to 
define  the  success  of  its  efforts  in  terms 
of  public  activities.  It  is  still  something 
of  a  seminary  training  missionaries  in  a 
cause. 

Unfortunately,  and  it  is  a  limitation 
of  which  it  is  painfully  aware,  the 
Department  does  not  as  yet  conduct 
studies  as  far  as  the  doctorate 
and  must  send  its  best  pro- 
ducts to  the  United  States  or 
England  to  finish  their  edu- 
cation. They  rarely  return. 
This  was  just  as  well,  perhaps, 
for  the  first  score  years  of  its  life  as 
there  was  no  hope  of  their  employment 
in  Canada;  but  the  extraordinary  expan- 
sion of  interest,  marked  by  the  founding 
of  the  Canada  Council,  has  changed  the 
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picture  and  incidentally  forced  the  de- 
partment of  Art  &  Archaeology  into  the 
difficult  role  of  a  national  institution. 
Called  upon  constantly  for  advice, 
asked  to  supply  graduates  to  fill  posi- 
tions in  galleries  and  universities,  in- 
veigled into  initiating  projects  of 
'mutual'  aid  between  institutions,  a  good 
portion  of  its  energies  are  expended  in 
this  new  service.  In  collaboration  with 
the  National  Gallery,  the  chairman  of 
the  department,  Doctor  P.  H.  Brieger 
has  completed  two  surveys,  one  east, 
one  west,  of  the  universities  and  arts 
colleges  of  Canada.  The  outcome  has 
been  the  organization  of  the  Universi- 
ties Art  Association  of  Canada  with  its 
headquarters  at  Toronto. 

The  corollary  of  this  role  should  be 
the  provision  of  training  for  college 
teachers  and  the  granting  of  the  doctoral 
degree,  a  responsibility  which  the  size 
of  its  staff  and  the  limitations  of  its 
library  will  not  yet  permit  it  to  assume. 

Meanwhile  in  a  related  sphere,  that 
of  museum  training,  Dr.  Brieger  after 
years  of  prodding  can  see  the  fruits  of 
his  vision  in  a  course  offered  for  the 
first  time  in  the  coming  year  by  the 
National  Gallery,  a  part  of  which  will 
be  given  at  this  University. 

The  artist  members  of  the  staff  have 
served  as  officers  within  their  profes- 
sional bodies.  The  president  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Academy  of  Arts  is  Charles 
Comfort,  who  for  nearly  two  decades 
has  provided  the  link  between  the  Uni- 
versity department  and  the  painters  and 
has  been  its  best  publicist  in  that  quarter. 

The  long  rehearsal  of  the  teaching 
and  propaganda  efforts  of  the  depart- 
ment may  be  exhausting  to  the  reader: 
it  is  not  exhaustive  of  its  activities.   It 


is  a  much-travelled  group  whose 
summers  ideally  should  be  spent  in 
the  examination  on  the  spot  of  what  it 
expounds  through  the  academic  year. 
Professors  Winter  and  Graham  are 
almost  as  much  specialists  in  provincial 
hotels  in  the  Balkans  as  they  are 
knowing  in  matters  of  Classical  Art.  Dr. 
Graham,  who  is  a  holder  of  a  Canada 
Council  Fellowship  will  be  in  Crete  and 
Greece  next  year,  Dr.  Winter  passed 
most  of  last  summer  in  Turkey.  The 
Medievalist  professors  Brieger  and 
Vickers  have  spent  the  past  four  years 
working  in  nearly  all  the  major  and 
many  of  the  minor  libraries  of  Europe 
and  America  hunting  out  thirteenth- 
century  illuminated  manuscripts.  This 
project,  originally  financed  by  the 
Nuffield  Foundation  has  resulted  in  a 
collection  of  photographs  and  notes 
unequalled  in  the  world,  out  of  which 
it  is  proposed  to  issue  a  corpus  of 
illuminated  Bibles,  and  many  papers  of 
a  specialized  sort.  When  the  doctoral 
degree  is  undertaken  by  the  Department 
the  thousands  of  photographs  will  be 
a  veritable  mine  for  doctoral  candidates. 
As  it  becomes  more  generally  known  the 
collection  is  attracting  internationally 
the  interest  of  scholars. 

There  is  nothing  amazing  in  all  this 
industry,  however;  all  parts  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  voluntarily  assuming  more 
than  they  can  comfortably  bear.  What 
distinguishes  Art  &  Archaeology  perhaps 
is  that  it  has  hardly  come  of  age  before 
it  has  assumed  this  burden.  In  the  1930's 
its  purpose  and  labours  were  those  of 
visionaries,  today  it  is  faced  with  the 
direction  of  the  wonder  that  its  pro- 
phecies foretold.  ■ 
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alliance 
canadienne 

an  address  by 
F.C.  A.  Jeanneret 


■  point  n'est  besoin  de  vous  dis- 
simuler  le  plaisir  que  nous  eprouvons 
a  voir  une  telle  assemblee  canadienne 
des  deux  langues  reunie  ici  a  l'Univer- 
site  de  Toronto  dans  le  seul  but  de  faire 
plus  ample  connaissance  les  uns  avec  les 
autres,  et  par  ce  moyen  de  travailler  a 
devenir  de  meilleurs  Canadiens.  C'est 
la,  vous  le  savez  bien,  la  seule  raison 
d'etre  de  ces  journees  d'etudes  bilingues 
sur  le  Canada  francais  d'aujourd'hui! 
"II  faut  commencer  par  connaitre  pour 
apprendre  a  juger",  si  je  puis  prendre  la 
liberie  de  citer  Voltaire  quand  il  dit  la 
verite,  tout  en  reconnaissant  la  justesse 
des  mots  de  Victor  Hugo  a  son  egard: 
.  .  .  "ce  singe  de  genie  /  Chez  l'homme 
en  mission  par  le  diable  envoye." 
Canadiens  des  deux  langues,  avant  meme 
de  chercher  un  terrain  commun  entre 
nos  deux  groupes,  nous  avons  le  devoir 
de  nous  mieux  comprendre,  et  par  la 
de  nous  mieux  entendre.  Voila  le  premier 
but  envisage  par  notre  Alliance  Cana- 
dienne! 

May  I,  as  a  much-abused  privilege 
of  age,  ask  your  indulgence  if  I  remi- 
nisce ever  so  briefly?  After  all,  to  me 
this    is    something   of   an    anniversary! 


Just  fifty  years  ago  this  coming  July,  a 
seventeen-year-old  youth,  a  Canadian 
jusqu'au  bout  des  ongles,  though  of 
Swiss  Protestant  stock,  a  very  humble 
and  raw  buck-private  in  His  Majesty's 
militia,  caught  his  first  glimpse  of  le 
vieux  Quebec  as  he  crossed  the  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  ferry  from  Levis.  The 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  transfiguring 
the  war-like  citadel  and  walled  town 
above  and  the  British,  French  and  Ameri- 
can battleships  on  the  river  below  into  a 
scene  of  unforgettable  beauty  and  peace, 
suddenly  enhanced  by  a  peal  of  bells 
from  a  score  of  church-spires  scattered 
along  the  hills  and  shore.  Can  you 
wonder  at  the  deep  and  abiding  impres- 
sion made  by  this  first  approach  to 
Unique  Quebec,  as  my  old  friend  Col. 
Wm.  Wood  entitled  it,  this  City  of  Bells, 
as  the  author  of  Maria  Chapdelaine 
called  it,  on  the  simple  Ontario  lad  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  come  and  take 
part  in  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  of 
the  founding  of  Quebec?  And  what  a 
memory-charged  week  followed:  camp- 
ing in  the  valley  below  Charlesbourg, 
and  there  at  a  bivouac  hearing  O 
Canada,  terre  de  nos  a'ieux  sung  for  the 
first  time;  marching  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham  led  by  Lord  Roberts  on  a 
white  charger  past  the  reviewing  officer, 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  later  to 
become  His  Majesty  King  George  V; 
next  day  witnessing  on  the  same  historic 
ground  pageants  and  spectacles  re-en- 
acting episodes  celebrated  in  our  na- 
tion's annals  and,  finally,  hearing  on  all 
sides  for  the  first  time  the  accents  of 
cette  langue  immortelle,  and  becoming 
suddenly  conscious  that  French  was  a 
living  language  in  this  country,  et  que 
ceux  qui  parlaient  cette  langue  etaient 
ses  compatriotes,  et  que  s'il  voulait  etre 
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digne  de  s'appeler  Canadien,  il  devait 
apprendre,  lui  aussi,  la  langue  de  ces 
premiers  Canadiens.  C'etait  comme  s'il 
avait  deja  entendu  la  voix  de  Quebec 
proferer  les  paroles  inoubliables,  redi- 
gees  quatre  ans  plus  tard  par  Louis 
Hemon:  "Nous  sommes  venus  il  y  a 
trois  cents  ans,  et  nous  sommes  restes 
.  .  .  Nous  avions  apporte  d'outre-mer 
nos  prieres  et  nos  chansons:  elles  sont 
toujours  les  memes  .  .  .:  ici  toutes  les 
choses  que  nous  avons  apportees  avec 
nous,  notre  culte,  notre  langue,  nos 
vertus  et  jusqu'a  nos  faiblesses  devien- 
nent  des  choses  sacrees,  intangibles  et 
qui  devront  demeurer  jusqu'a  la  fin." 
Chers  amis  quebecquois,  nous  vous 
sommes  redevables  de  bien  des  lecons 
precieuses,  dont  aucune  n'a  une  plus 
grande  portee  que  celle  qui  est  incul- 
quee  par  votre  genre  de  vie.  Sans  sug- 
gerer  que  vous  ayez  le  monopole  de 
toutes  les  vertus  chretiennes,  on  ne  peut 
manquer  d'avoir  conscience  de  l'impor- 
tance  que  vous  pretez  aux  valeurs  mo- 
rales et  spirituelles  de  la  vie.  Et  votre 
histoire  porte  un  temoignage  eloquent 
d'un  fier  devouement  a  votre  race,  a 
votre  religion,  et  a  votre  heritage 
francais.  Nous  autres  Canadiens  de  lan- 
gue anglaise  nous  vous  en  respecterons 
d'autant  plus  que  vous  resterez  fideles 
a  vous-memes. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  lesson  for 
English-speaking  Canada  to  learn  that 
this  is  a  race  that  will  not  die,  a  people 
whose  resistance  movement  will  con- 
tinue indefinitely  to  withstand  every 
effort  at  fusion,  absorption,  or  assimi- 
lation. The  melting-pot  was  not  made 
for  them!  No,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
it  is  high  time  that  we  accepted  this 
fact,  this  Canadian  miracle,  as  their 
survival  has  been  called.  And  what  a 


survival!  Think  of  it,  in  less  than  two 
hundred  years,  from  a  small  and 
scattered  group  of  70,000  they  have 
grown  to  over  four  million  in  number, 
a  reproductive  process  without  parallel 
in  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  In  all 
honesty,  can  we  afford  to  do  anything 
but  admire  the  toughness  of  moral  fibre 
of  which  this  is  living  evidence — the 
living  tradition  envisaged  by  la  voix  du 
pays  de  Quebec? 

Surely,  peaceful  co-existence  is  pos- 
sible with  such  a  people,  a  people  proud 
of  their  traditions,  jealous  of  their  birth- 
right, and  confident  of  their  tomorrows, 
a  people  with  whom  we  are  at  one  in 
accepting  the  Christian  ideal  as  our 
lode-star.  Never  before  in  our  history 
has  national  unity  been  so  essential,  so 
absolutely  necessary,  as  at  the  present 
moment  when  the  world  is  fast  dividing 
itself  into  two  armed  camps.  But 
national  unity  cannot  be  achieved  in  a 
freedom-loving  democracy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  liberty  and  rights  of  a 
minority.  Universal  conformity  is  at 
home  only  in  the  police-state.  So  let  us 
rather  take  pride  in  that  type  of  unity 
that  guards  and  cherishes  two  great 
national  cultures,  two  of  the  richest  in 
the  modern  world. 

While  French  Canada  has  given  us 
some  of  our  most  eminent  parliament- 
arians, jurists,  and  churchmen,  its 
contribution  in  literature,  painting, 
music,  sculpture  and  the  allied  arts  has 
been  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation. May  I  add  that  we  take  a  very 
special  pride  in  our  library  collection  of 
French-Canadian  authors  and  poets  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  second  to 
none,  we  are  assured. 

Continued  on  page  82 
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books  are  the 


■  libraries  of  rare  books,  like  people,  differ  from  one  another.  They  have 
much  in  common,  but  they  inevitably  reflect  the  tastes  and  interests  of  the  original 
collectors  as  well  as  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  libraries  themselves.  The  Rare 
Book  Room  of  the  University  is  not  a  splendid  isolation  ward,  where  books  and 
manuscripts  are  kept  from  the  contamination  of  use:  untouchable  books  belong 
only  in  the  hands  of  a  private  collector.  The  books  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  are  not 
necessarily  old:  scarcity  can  be  as  important  as  age.  The  primary  purpose  of  a 
University  collection — and  the  task  of  its  curator — is  to  make  available  to  present 
and  future  scholars  the  significant  materials  which  are  in  danger  of  disappearing 
because  of  their  fragility  or  scarcity  or  from  any  other  cause. 

Rarity  and  monetary  value  are  two  quite  different  things.  A  single  existing 
copy  of  a  book  may  be  worthless,  either  because  its  contents  have  no  value,  or 
because  its  importance  has  not  been  recognized.  William  Jackson,  the  librarian  of 
the  Houghton  Library  at  Harvard,  has  said  that  "among  the  most  useful,  and 
certainly  the  most  used,  books  in  the  collections  of  university  libraries  are  those 
of  which  there  never  was  a  second  edition,  or  at  any  rate  no  modern  reprint. 
They  are  the  items  which  must  be  studied  in  order  to  understand  the  background 
and  meaning  of  greater  books.  Often  such  books  are  traceable  in  only  a  single 
copy  and  must  therefore  be  preserved,  although  they  may  be  no  more  costly  than 
the  average  work  of  modern  scholarship. "  In  the  field  of  Canadian  literature,  for 
instance,  there  are  many  significant  books  that  were  never  reprinted  and  the 
well-read  copies  of  the  original  edition  are  now  literally  falling  apart.  What  is 
true  of  Canadian  literature  may  also  be  true  of  many  other  books  printed  since 
the  introduction  of  pulp  paper  into  publishing  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Thus  the 
reputation  of  a  library  is  often  based  on  its  possession  of  lesser  known  items  that 
provide  "the  background  and  meaning  of  greater  books". 

The  earliest  printed  book  in  the  Rare 
Book  Room  is  the  Sententiarum  of 
Peter  Lombard,  made  in  Strasbourg. 
The  unknown  printer  provided  no  date, 
but  the  rubricator,  who  patiently  in- 
serted the  capital  letters  by  hand  after 
the  printing  was  finished,  added  the 
year — 1468.  Our  collection  of  books 
printed  before  1500,  in  the  infancy  of 
printing  and  therefore  called  the  "in- 
cunabula" or  "cradle  books",  represent 
the  work  of  printers  in  Venice,  Mainz, 
Augsburg,  Cologne,  Nuremberg,  Paris 
and  other  smaller  centres  of  book  pro- 
duction. It  is  significant  that  they  show 
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memory  of  the  world 
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The  earliest  biography  of  the 

founder  of  the  Ursuline  Order  in  Quebec, 

written  by  P.  F.  X.  de  Charlevoix,  1724. 
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The  Trillium  as  shown  in  J.  P.  Cornut's 
Canadensium  Plantarum  Historia.  Paris, 
S.  LeMoyne,  1635. 
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Crayon  and  ink  drawing  ornamenting  the 
title-page  of  a  booklet  presented  by  AE 
to  Dean  A.  T.  DeLury. 
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The  woodcut  title-page  of  the 
Amadis  de  Gaula,  printed  at 
Venice  by  Juan  Antonio  de 
Sabia  in  1533. 


The  city  of  Venice. 
In  Werner  Rolewinck's 
Fasciculus  Temporum,  Venice, 
Erhard  Ratdolt,  1481. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  muscles 
in  the  human  body  illustrating 
Vesalius's  De  Humani 
Corporis  Fabrica.  Basle,  1543. 
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The  first  page  of  the  manuscript  of  David  Thompson's 
Narrative  of  his  Explorations  in  Western  America,  1784-1812. 


the  beginnings  of  illustration  as  well  as 
of  printing.  For  example,  Erhard  Rat- 
dolt  was  the  first  of  the  Venetian 
printers  to  make  extensive  use  of  wood- 
cuts in  his  edition  of  Werner  Rolewinck's 
Fasciculus  temporum  in  1481.  One  of 
the  most  ambitious  undertakings  and  an 
ingenious  solution  of  a  complicated 
problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  Comoediae 
of  Terence  printed  in  Strasbourg  first  in 
1496  and  reprinted  in  1499.  Each  of 
the  six  plays  is  preceded  by  a  full  page 
diagrammatic  woodcut,  which  gives  an 
approximation  of  the  characters  in  the 
play  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 
The  original  plan  was  to  have  an  illus- 
tration for  each  scene  of  each  play  but 
the  cost  of  preparing  an  individual 
woodcut  for  each  such  illustration  was 
prohibitive  and  the  printer  solved  his 
problem  by  making  separate  blocks  of 
the  characters  appearing  in  the  comedies 
(most  of  them  having  a  banner  across 
the  top,  bearing  the  name  of  the  char- 
acter depicted  and  some  without  names 
to  be  used  for  characters  who  appeared 
seldom).  He  also  cut  separate  blocks 
giving  representations  of  buildings,  trees 
and  landscapes.  For  each  scene,  the 
printer  then  combined  the  separate 
blocks  depicting  the  characters  and 
appropriate  scenery  involved  in  much 
the  same  way  he  selected  the  proper 
types  to  print  a  specific  word.  The 
result  was  exceptionally  good. 

The  majority  of  our  incunabula  came 
to  the  Library  in  the  bequest  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Scadding  in  1901.  First 
rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  Toronto,  he 
was  both  an  antiquarian  and  a  biblio- 
phile and  must  have  had  a  remarkable 
library.  Most  of  his  books  were  acquired 
in  England  for,  as  he  wrote,  "opportuni- 
ties for  securing  specimens  of  this  kind 


occurred  but  rarely  in  the  old  pioneer 
days  of  Upper  Canada".  He  began  col- 
lecting about  1833  and,  for  about  ten 
years  after  1887,  he  displayed  some 
part  of  his  collection  in  the  log  cabin 
which  is  now  on  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  grounds. 

In  addition  to  the  cradle  books,  the 
Scadding  bequest  brought  many  early 
editions  of  classical  writers,  some  early 
science  (including  a  copy  of  John 
Gerarde's  Herbal  of  1633),  and  much 
English  literature,  for  example  a  1550 
edition  of  William  Langland's  Pierce 
Plowman  printed  in  London  by  John 
Day,  a  1602  Chaucer,  a  1611  edition  of 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queen  and  a  third 
edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  Library's  collection  of  Spanish 
literature  of  the  Golden  Age  is  well 
known.  Most  of  it  is  not  in  the  Rare 
Book  Room  but  the  collection  grew  as 
the  result  of  the  interest  and  generosity 
of  Professor  Buchanan,  formerly  head 
of  the  department  of  Italian,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  who  gave  his  collection 
to  the  Library  when  he  retired.  One  of 
the  books  which  he  treasured  was  a 
copy  of  El  Diable  Cojuelo  by  Velez  de 
Guevara,  printed  in  Madrid  in  1641. 
This  was  the  last  prose  romance  of  the 
Golden  Age  and  the  source  of  Le  Sage's 
Diable  Boiteux  and  the  various  other 
"devils  upon  crutches"  who  appeared  in 
European  literature  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Only  three  other  copies  were 
known  at  the  time  he  secured  his.  He 
had  a  copy  of  the  Amadis  de  Gaula, 
printed  in  Venice  in  1533,  one  of  the 
most  popular  romances  of  chivalry  in 
the  sixteenth  century  which  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  Italian,  German  and 
Dutch.  Apart  from  its  text  it  is  a  hand- 
some book  with  many  woodcuts  and  a 
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large  woodcut  on  the  title-page  of  each 
part,  of  three  knights  riding  up  before 
a  castle. 

Nor  was  Professor  Buchanan  the  only 
faculty  collector  who  enriched  the 
Library.  From  Dean  A.  T.  DeLury  came 
a  special  collection  of  Anglo-Irish  litera- 
ture, a  very  good  example  of  a  col- 
lection of  rare  and  non-rare  material 
kept  together  because  of  its  greater 
value  as  an  undivided  whole.  Dean 
DeLury  had  a  fine  collection  of  books 
by  W.  B.  Yeats  and  copies  of  the 
majority  of  the  titles  printed  at  the 
Cuala  Press,  established  by  W.  B. 
Yeats'  sister,  Miss  Elizabeth  Yeats. 
George  Moore,  Lord  Dunsany,  James 
Stephens,  Lady  Gregory  and  other 
writers  of  the  Irish  literary  renaissance 
are  well  represented.  Some  of  these  are 
inscribed  or  presentation  copies  and 
about  a  dozen  of  the  books  by  AE 
(George  William  Russell),  have,  in 
addition,  crayon  and  ink  drawings  done 
by  the  author  on  the  title-pages.  There 
is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  James 
Joyce's  Ulysses,  a  modern  rarity. 

Last  Autumn,  it  was  tremendously 
interesting  to  start  selecting  for  the 
Rare  Book  Room  the  scarce  items  from 
the  library  of  Joseph  B.  Tyrrell  which 
was  bequeathed  as  a  whole  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Beginning  with  the  Geological 
Survey  expedition  of  1883,  Mr.  Tyrrell 
travelled  through  the  north  and  west  of 
Canada  before  those  regions  were  fully 
explored.  He  was  the  first  to  find 
dinosaur  bones  in  Canada  (in  the  Red 
Deer  Valley)  and  was  in  the  Yukon  in 
the  gold-rush  period.  He  was  interested 
not  only  in  the  natural  (including 
mineral)  possibilities  of  the  north  but 
also  in  the  accounts  of  the  earlier  ex- 
plorers— David  Thompson  in  particular. 


After  editing  for  the  Champlain  Society 
the  Narrative  of  Thompson's  travels 
between  1794  and  1812,  he  presented 
the  original  Thompson  manuscript  to 
the  Library.  Mr.  Tyrrell's  library  con- 
tained books  on  the  Arctic  voyages,  in- 
cluding the  accounts  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  expeditions  and  those  of  the 
various  expeditions  sent  in  search  of 
him,  books  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  area 
such  as  the  travels  of  Samuel  Hearne, 
1798  and  1796,  and  the  Account  (1744) 
of  Arthur  Dobbs  who  stimulated  a 
search  for  the  Northwest  Passage  by 
way  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Although  the 
majority  of  Mr.  Tyrrell's  books  on 
mining  and  mineralogy  are  not  rare,  an 
early  edition  of  Agricola's  De  I'arte  de 
metalli  (Basle,  Froben,  1563)  definitely 
is  and  the  translation  of  the  same  work 
by  Herbert  Hoover  published  in  1912 
is  definitely  scarce. 

The  Canadian  material  from  the 
Tyrrell  gift  adds  to  the  Canadiana 
already  in  the  Library.  This  includes  the 
earliest  account  of  any  of  the  voyages 
of  discovery,  that  of  Cartier's  first 
voyage  to  America  contained  in 
Ramusio's  Delle  navigationi  et  viaggi, 
printed  in  Venice  in  1565.  There  are 
both  the  1627  and  1632  Paris  editions 
of  the  Voyages  of  Champlain,  whose 
narrative  contains  the  earliest  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
regions  around  them.  Of  this  same 
period  is  the  first  herbal  to  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  plants  of  the 
northern  part  of  North  America, 
Cornut's  Canadensium  plantarum  his- 
toria  (Paris,  1635),  and  in  Charlevoix's 
Vie  de  la  Mere  Marie  de  V Incarnation, 
published  in  Paris  in  1724,  there  is  the 
account  of  the  courageous  founder  of 
the   Ursuline  order  in  Quebec. 
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Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
rare  books  are  the  early  scientific 
treatises.  The  first  of  these  were  the 
herbals  and  by  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
the  time  of  the  great  English  herbalist, 
John  Gerarde,  the  body  of  knowledge 
was  sufficient  to  fill  a  fat  folio  volume.  In 
another  large  folio,  De  humani  corporis 
fabrica  (1543),  Vesalius  covered  the 
whole  field  of  human  anatomy  from 
studies  based  on  actual  dissection.  The 
illustrations  are  remarkable  both  typo- 
graphically and  anatomically.  In  this 
period  the  sciences  were  not  clearly  de- 
fined: botany  and  medicine  met  in  the 
herbals,  while  chemistry  and  medicine 
overlapped  in  such  books  as  Van  Hel- 
mont's  Ortus  medicinae  (1648)  in  which 
the  emphasis  is  on  chemical  causes  as 
the  bases  of  physical  change.  The  transi- 
tion to  a  modern  concept  of  chemistry 
based  on  chemical  investigation  is 
marked  by  Robert  Boyle's  Chymista 
scepticus,  the  1678  edition,  from  the 
collection  of  Professor  William  Lash 
Miller.  In  the  field  of  mathematics,  what 
is  often  considered  the  earliest  extant 
treatise  on  algebra,  the  Arithmeticorum 
of  Diophantus  of  Alexandria  published 
in  Paris  in  1621,  was  joined  recently  by 
the  first  edition  of  Euclid  in  English, 
printed  in  London  in  1570,  this  latter 
the  gift  of  Dr.  Sigmund  Samuel. 

Not  all  the  material  in  the  Rare  Book 
Room  is  printed  and  it  is  our  hope  that 
more  manuscript  collections,  source 
material  for  scholars,  may  come  our 
way.  Students  in  history  and  political 
economy  have  found  the  papers  of  Pro- 
fessor George  M.  Wrong  and  Sir 
Edmund  Walker  useful.  For  the  student 
of  paleography  there  is  a  collection  of 
manuscripts  or  fragments  of  manuscripts 
from  the  fourth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
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seventeenth  century.  Our  most  famous 
single  manuscript  is  the  so-called  Codex 
Torontensis,  a  twelfth-century  manu- 
script of  the  four  Gospels  in  Greek, 
executed  in  the  Syriac  region  and 
written  in  a  regular  small  script  on  vel- 
lum with  decorative  headpieces  at  the 
beginning  of  each  of  the  Gospels  done 
in  gold  and  colours.  This  was  part  of  the 
bequest  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Scadding. 

The  task  of  obtaining  these  scarce 
and  valuable  research  materials  is  not 
a  light  one.  No  university  library  budget 
can  provide  for  many  such  items  in  one 
year  if  they  become  available.  Thus  it 
is  for  this  special  material  that  the 
Library  has  been  particularly  indebted 
to  its  friends  and  benefactors.  As  Pro- 
fessor Buchanan  wrote,  "Librarians  have 
to  consider  the  needs  of  students  and 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  extra  price  for 
collectors'  books.  Bibliophiles  may,  like 
Morgan,  Folger,  Clements,  Osier  and 
many  others,  collect  in  order  to  enrich 
the  resources  for  study  of  their  native 
cities  or  countries.  Whatever  the  im- 
pulse that  actuates  them,  collectors 
serve  to  prolong  the  life  of  books,  to 
make  them  accessible,  and  that  is  a 
sufficient  service".  Certainly  collectors 
and  librarians  can  be  of  great  assistance 
to  each  other  and  to  scholars.  It  is  our 
hope  that  in  the  University  Library's 
new  Rare  Book  Room,  all  such  will 
find  a  common  ground.  ■ 


*  The  title  is  a  quotation  from  an  article 
on  "Book  Collecting"  by  Professor  Milton 
A.  Buchanan  published  in  the  "University 
of  Toronto  Monthly"  January  1931, 
Volume  31  No.  4.  Professor  Buchanan  was 
head  of  the  department  of  Italian  and 
Spanish. 
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This  evening  I  am  going  to  single  out 
a  unique  representative  of  contemporary 
French-Canadian  culture,  one  who  car- 
ries on  the  dramatic  tradition  of  la 
douce  France  and  is  at  the  same  time  as 
Canadien  as  Jean-Baptiste  himself.  I 
shall  quote  words  I  used  in  introducing 
him  to  a  Toronto  audience  several  years 
ago:  "Gratien  Gelinas  as  author,  actor, 
director  and  producer  has  at  one  stroke, 
so  to  speak,  given  Canada  a  truly 
national  theatre.  More  commonly  known 
as  Fridolin  and  Ti-coq,  so  completely 
has  he  become  identified  with  his  own 
leading  roles,  our  author  has  appeared 
in  his  own  productions  in  every  known 
dramatic  medium.  I  should  like  to  tell 
him  how  proud  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  that  its  Senate  did  honour  to 
itself  by  conferring  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  honoris  causa  on  'notre 
Moliere  canadien  ."  To  those  words 
uttered  some  time  ago  I  should  now 
like  to  add  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
appreciation  in  the  name  of  English- 
speaking  Canada  to  the  Government  of 
Quebec  and  the  other  generous  sponsors 
who  have  given  Gratien  Gelinas  a 
theatre  of  his  own  in  Montreal,  in  which 
he  may  produce  plays  in  both  French 
and  English,  and  above  all,  we  hope  and 
pray,  more  plays  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, worthy  successors  of  Ti-Coq,  his 
first,  and  Canada's  best,  play  written  in 
either  of  our  nation's  languages. 

Surely  the  time  has  now  come  when 
every  Canadian  worthy  of  such  a  title 
should  be  able  to  speak  both  these 
languages.  This  indeed  was  the  con- 
sidered opinion  unanimously  expressed 
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EATON'S  of  CANADA 

vast,  exciting,  vigorous,  like  Canada  itself 


You'll  find  Eaton's  at  the  Pacific  coast  where 
gardens  are  gorgeous  and  forests  are  fabulous. 
You'll  find  Eaton's  in  Newfoundland  where  Atlantic 
icebergs  loom  on  the  skyline  and  the  land  is  rich 
with  iron.  Eaton's  is  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
across  Canada  from  ocean  to  ocean— on  the 
French-speaking  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the 
big  cities;  in  the  market  towns  and  mining  towns; 
alongside  the  wheatfields  and  oilfields;  on  the 
fringe  of  the  prairies  and  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies. 


EATON'S  is  the  largest  department  store 
organization  in  the  British  Commonwealth : 
Department  Stores;  Mail  Order  Centres  with 
Catalogue  circulation  in  the  millions;  Order  Offices; 
Factories  .  .  .  Eaton's  is  as  Canadian  as  its  85% 
bought-in-Canada  merchandise;  as  cosmopolitan 
as  the  famous  products  of  other  lands  imported 
through  buying  offices  in  the  British  Isles,  France, 
West  Germany,  and  the  U.S.A.  .  .  .  Like  Canada, 
Eaton's  dates  back  to  mid-Victorian  days- 
founded  in  Toronto  1869,  by  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  Head  of  the  Company. 


*T.  EATON  C?,. 
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MARTIN  &  CAMPBELL 

BARRISTERS   AND   SOLICITORS 

Federal  Building,  85  Richmond  St.   West, 
Toronto  1,  Ont. 

Thomas  J.  Day,  Q.C. 
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Arthur  Kelly,  Q.C. 
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Robert  C.  White 

Robert  F.  Reid 
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Jeffrey  K.   Smith 

James  E.  Casey 
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C.   E.   Woollcombe 


FERGUSON,  MONTGOMERY, 
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BARRISTERS   AND   SOLICITORS 

25  Adelaide  Street  West 
Toronto  1 ,  Ont. 


George  S.  P.  Ferguson 
Robert  S.  Montgomery 
Walter  G.  Cassels 
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at  the  Canadian  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation recently  held  at  Ottawa.  And  why 
not?  Nothing  could  do  more  to  promote 
mutual  understanding  and  appreciation 
in  our  country,  not  to  mention  the  other 
multiple  advantages  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  there  is  nothing  insuperable 
in  such  a  project.  What  a  privilege  I 
now  have  in  addressing  the  Honourable 
the  Minister  of  Education.  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  to  you,  Sir,  for  the 
assistance  you  gave  me  some  thirty-two 
years  ago  in  persuading  a  predecessor 
of  yours  as  Minister  of  Education,  the 
late  Hon.  Howard  Ferguson,  in  whose 
memory  this  hall  was  erected,  to  enable 
me  to  establish  the  Oral  French  School 
for  the  teachers  of  French  of  Ontario 
at  the  Couvent  de  Jesus-Marie  at  Sillery. 
That  project  made  it  possible  for  over  a 
thousand  of  our  teachers,  and  through 
them,  for  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pupils,  to  realize  that  French  is  a  living 
language  in  Canada.  I  now  have  the 
courage  to  ask  you,  Sir,  to  take  by  far 
the  most  progressive  step  ever  taken  in 
the  promotion  of  the  teaching  of  French 
in  our  schools.  First,  let  me  say  that 
after  almost  half  a  century  of  effort  in 
this  direction,  during  which  time  I  have 
witnessed  pretty  steady  improvement  in 
the  high  schools,  on  the  oral  side 
especially,  I  am  convinced  that  if  pupils 
were  able  to  begin  the  study  of  French 
at  least  three  years  earlier  than  they  now 
do,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  advent  of 
those  extraordinary  inhibitions  peculiar 
to  adolescence,  they  would  make  three 
times  the  progress  they  now  do.  Of 
course,  the  approach  would  have  to  be 
oral,  with  the  use  of  phonograph  and 
visual  aids  of  all  kinds.  Let  me  anticipate 
your  question  "where  are  we  going  to 
get  the  money  and  the  teachers?"  With 
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Preparing  for  a  lifetime  of  progress 


0^>i? 


Wherever  you  go  in  Canada  today  you  can 
see  the  work  of  the  professional  engineer 
whose  vision,  initiative  and  orderly  think- 
ing are  vital  to  progress  in  this  swift-moving 
technological  age. 

When  you  flip  a  switch  at  home  an  amazingly 
intricate  system  of  power  equipment  goes 
to  work  for  you.  Electricity  cannot  be 
made  and  stored — it  is  made  and  delivered 
instantly  at  the  speed  of  light.  In  effect, 
you  reach  back  from  your  switch  through 
wires,  meters,  transformers,  substations, 
switchgear,  generators,  turbines— right  to 
the  very  source  of  power.  This  incredible 
process  .  .  .  safe,  reliable  and  low-priced 
.  .  .  has  been  made  possible  through  the 
skills  of  professional  engineers. 

Less  than  20  years  ago  only  about  one  in 
700  workers  was  a  graduate  engineer  .  .  . 
today  there  is  1  to  every  150  workers.  At 
Canadian  General  Electric  we  employ 
nearly  1,00C  engineers — approximately 
one  to  every  20  employees — and  more  are 
constantly  needed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  demand  for  equipment 
to  generate  and  transmit  electric 
power  and  the  many  products  which 
put  it  to  work. 


For  over  50  years  this  Company  has  con- 
ducted a  training  programme  for  engineer- 
ing graduates.  In  our  plants,  they  acquire 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  theoretical 
and  practical  principles  of  manufacture, 
design  and  installation.  Known  as  the 
"Test  Course"  it  has  provided  important 
postgraduate  training  for  many  of  today's 
professional  engineers  in  various  fields  of 
Canadian  industry. 

The  future  holds  many  engineering  oppor- 
tunities in  Canada,  where  people  are  so 
electrically  minded  that  the  demand  for 
power  doubles  every  10  years/  Right  now 
engineers  are  busy  on  products,  projects 
and  in  industries  that  didn't  even  exist  a 
few  years  ago,  when  many  electrical 
developments,  such  as  television,  were 
practically  unknown. 

Canada's  first  atomic  electric  power  plant 
presents  one  of  the  greatest  engineering 
challenges  of  our  time.  It  is  being  built  by 
Canadian  General  Electric  for  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Limited  and  Ontario 
Hydro.  This  is  just  one  of  many  great 
projects  that  exemplify  the  major 
role  being  played  by  professional 
engineers  .  .  .  key  men  in  our 
nation's  progress. 


CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  LIMITED 


ST.  ANDREW'S 
COLLEGE 

Founded  in  1899 

AURORA  ONTARIO 

A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  IN 

THE  COUNTRY  FOR  BOYS 

GRADES  5  TO  13 

Boys  of  character  and  ability  benefit 
greatly  from  a  St.  Andrew's  College 
education  .  .  .  every  opportunity 
for  academic  achievement,  with  a 
Master  for  every  11  boys  .  .  .  high 
standards  of  mental,  spiritual, 
physical  and  social  development 
.  .  .  a  full  and  well-regulated  life 
brings   out   the   best   in   each   boy. 


Interested    parents    are    invited    to 
visit  the  school  at  any  time. 


For  Prospectus  and  Book  of  Views, 
please  write  to  the  Headmaster, 
St.    Andrew's    College,    Aurora,    Ont. 


the  passing  of  the  years  both  of  us  have 
become  increasingly  realistic,  of  course. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  would 
suffice,  and  that  is  nothing  nowadays 
for  a  wealthy  province  such  as  ours,  to 
set  up  five  summer  schools,  preferably 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  to  enable 
teachers  to  equip  themselves  for  this 
purpose.  Each  of  these  teachers  would 
then  be  put  in  charge  of  the  French 
instruction  in  a  group  of  schools,  moving 
about  from  one  to  the  other  and  giving 
their  whole  time  to  this  specialized 
teaching.  The  details  of  organization 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  worked  out 
by  a  sympathetic  and  intelligent  com- 
mittee, but  I  am  convinced  it  could  all 
be  done  effectively  and  at  relatively  little 
cost.  And  the  investment  would  bring 
incredibly  large  dividends. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  envisage  the 
day  when  our  children  will  be  as  com- 
pletely bilingual  as  the  Ottawa  Confer- 
ence on  Education  resolved  that  they 
should  be.  Then  there  will  be  the  same 
harmony,  the  same  spirit  of  'live  and 
let  live'  between  English  and  French 
Canadians  that  there  now  is  between 
English,  Scots,  and  yes  even  Irish-Cana- 
dians. Cardinal  McGuigan  loves  to  re- 
count an  experience  early  in  his  career 
when  as  bishop  in  a  western  diocese  on 
a  visit  to  Montreal  he  met  the  humble 
Frere  Andre  of  saintly  memory.  The 
latter,  misled  by  the  Bishop's  perfect 
French,  and  never  dreaming  that  his 
forebears  hailed  from  the  Emerald  Isle, 
asked  him  "Avez-vous  bien  des  ennuis 
avec  les  Irlandais  la-bas?" 

Such  faux  pas  can  be  really  enjoyed 
only  by  the  man  whose  racial  and  re- 
ligious sensitivities  have  been  immunized 
by  a  broadening  of  human  understand- 
ing that  comes  from  knowing  the  minds 
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FOR   YOU . .  . 
AND   YOUR   BOY 


Have  you  thought  of  a  Career  in  Steel? 

Great  needs  create  great  opportunities. 

To  meet  Canada's  pressing  need  for  more  and  more  steel,  the 
steel  companies — both  individually  and  in  competition  with  each 
other — are  planning  vast  expansions. 

STELCO  alone  has  invested  about  150  million  dollars  in  plant 
and  equipment  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  will  spend  more  than 
another  100  millions  in  the  next  five  years. 

This  great  new  growth  in  Steel  will  create  many  opportunities — 
good  opportunities — in  almost  every  trade,  vocation,  and  pro- 
fession you  care  to  name.  For  the  engineer  and  scientist  in 
particular,  scope  is  unlimited. 

Why  not  explore  the  possibilities  of  a  future  for  YOU,  and  for 
the  coming  generation  too,  in  Steel — a  future  which  will  grow 
as  Steel  and  Canada  grow  together. 

THE 

STEEL  COMPANY  OF   CANADA 

LIMITED 
Hamilton  -  Montreal 
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Cable  Address:    "JONTOR" 
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CANADA'S 
FINEST    CIGARETTE 


of  folk  other  than  one's  own.  The  study 
of  another  language  opens  up  a  whole 
new  world,  and  new  horizons  replace 
narrowness  of  soul;  respect  is  substituted 
for  prejudice,  sympathetic  understand- 
ing for  suspicion  and  distrust. 

Encore  une  fois,  chers  amis  que- 
becquois,  nous  vous  remercions  de  tout 
coeur  d'etre  venus  en  visite  chez  nous. 
Ce  contact  pendant  quelques  jours  avec 
des  personnes  de  langue  ou  de  religion 
differentes  ne  laissera  pas  d'apporter  un 
enrichissement  a  chaque  individu.  Unis- 
sons-nous  et  restons  Canadiens,  vivons 
en  bonne  intelligence,  mais  n'oublions 
pas  que  l'union  ne  fait  la  force  dans  un 
pays  libre  et  democratique  que  si  c'est 
l'unite  dans  la  diversite.  Chaque  groupe 
ethnique  se  doit  de  conserver  son  heri- 
tage et  sa  maniere  de  vivre  tout  en 
respectant  ceux  de  l'autre.  "La  gene- 
rosite  jamais  n'est  imprudence." 

We  trust  that  your  visit  will  prove 
a  pleasant  one  and  that  if  you  remain 
over  the  week-end  you  will  not  say  when 
you  return  to  Quebec,  as  did  the  late 
lamented  Senator  Jacques  Bureau,  "I 
spent  a  week  in  Toronto  last  Sunday." 

This  is  a  visit  of  bonne  entente.  May 
something  of  mutual  understanding  be 
achieved  that  will  make  for  greater 
peace  and  harmony  between  our  two 
groups  and  bring  us  more  in  accord 
with  the  precepts  cf  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
According  to  the  King  James  version, 
the  angels  said  "On  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men";  but  how  much  more 
meaningful  are  the  words  of  the  French 
angels  who  said:  "Et  paix  sur  la  terre 
aux  hommes  de  bonne  volonte" — "And 
peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will."  Et 
pour  conclure,  puis-je  citer  une  seule 
phrase  prononcee  ici  a  l'Universite  de 
Toronto     par    Son     Excellence     Mon- 
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You ... 

are  invited 

lo    make    use    of    our    banking    facilities. 
Our  nearest   branch  will  gladly  help  you. 

THE    CANADIAN 
BANK    OF    COMMERCE 
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Port  Hope,  Ontario 

A  Boarding  School  in  the  Country 

for  Boys  Ages  10-18 

IN  ITS  93RD  YEAR 


Through    Scholarships    and    Bursaries   to    the 

value  of  more  than  $25,000,  many  promising 

boys  are  enabled  to  attend  the  school. 

Applications  for  entry  next   September  should   be    made  without  delay. 

174  University  Scholarships  have  been  won  by  T.C.S.  boys  in  twenty-four 

years:    in    June,    1957,    the    Grade    13    class    results    were    unexcelled. 

Full  information  will  be  sent  on  request  to  the  Headmaster: 

Philip  Ketchum,  ma., B.Paed., ll.d.,  Trinity  College  School  Port  Hope,  Ont. 
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RIDLEY   COLLEGE 

Residential  School  (or  Boys 


Ridley  College  offers  boys  a 
sound  academic  background 
augmented  by  a  well-rounded 
programme  of  mental  and  phy- 
sical development. 

A  Memorial  Chapel,  up-to-date 
science  laboratories,  modern 
classrooms  and  residences,  are 
supplemented  by  a  well-equip- 
ped gymnasium,  artificial  ice 
rink,  and  over  50  acres  of  play- 
ing fields,  to  provide  year- 
round  recreational  facilities. 

Attractive  entrance  bursaries 
and  scholarships  are  available 
for  qualifying  candidates. 

For  information  and  an  illus- 
trated prospectus,  please  write 
to: 

The  Headmaster: 
].  R.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

RIDLEY   COLLEGE 

Founded  1889 
St.  Catharines  Ontario 


seigneur  Maurice  Roy,  Archeveque  de 
Quebec:  "Nous  savons  que  la  seule 
vraie  democratic  est  celle  qui  se  fonde 
sur  l'Evangile,  sur  le  respect  de  la 
dignite  de  l'homme,  dans  ses  rapports 
avec  Dieu  et  avec  son  prochain."       ■ 

Fringe 

Continued  from  page  54 

described  as  a  process  of  selective 
plagiary. 

As  dispassionate,  undergraduate  ob- 
servers of  the  Canadian  scene,  we  shared 
the  widespread  conviction  that  our 
fellow  countrymen  take  themselves  and 
their  great  men  far  too  seriously. 
Delegates  at  international  gatherings  of 
students  have  noticed  that  prosperous 
and  uncommitted  Canadians  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  prigs.  A  lively  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  is  one  component  of 
the  mature  nationhood  which  our  fer- 
vent election-year  orators  have  been  be- 
stowing on  us.  Our  sacred  cows  need 
milking.  University  activities  are  eco- 
nomically and  intellectually  protected, 
and  students  should  be  in  a  position  to 
prick  some  balloons. 

As  for  the  above-mentioned  theatrical 
splash,  we  knew  that  English  university 
shows  have  gone  on  to  extended  pro- 
fessional runs,  and  we  hoped  that  some- 
thing of  the  sort  might  be  possible  in 
Canada.  At  least  such  efforts  should 
deserve  the  recognition  and  encourage- 
ment of  those  interested  in  theatre.  So 
low  had  the  standards  fallen  at  McGill 
that  none  of  the  leading  critics  bothered 
to   attend   our  opening   in   February. 

Our  Stratford  adventure  was  first  con- 
ceived, a  year  in  advance,  in  the  summer 
of  '56.  Donald,  Jim  and  myself  spent 
an  enjoyable  week-end  camping  out  at 
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is  easy  and  restful  on  the  eyes.  It 
is  ideal  for  schools,  staff  training 
and   industrial   applications. 


modern  miracles  in  glass  by 
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provides  comfort  all  year  'round  for  modern 
homes,  offices  and  hospitals.  Keeps  out  the 
cold  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  summer. 
T.M.  Reg. 


SAFETY    GLASS 

for     installations     where     safety     goes     hand-in- 
hand    with   clear,    undistorted    vision. 


for  brighter,  safer  living  I 
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CORRUGATED   BOXES 


Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.  *  Toronto  3,  Ontario 
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the  Shakespearean  Festival.  The  atmos- 
phere of  creative  enthusiasm  and  friendly 
experiment  which  pervaded  the  Festival 
town  proved  contagious.  Half  jestingly 
we  determined  to  return  the  next  sum- 
mer with  our  own  contribution.  Walk- 
ing out  of  a  film  showing  at  the  Avon 
Theatre,  someone  remarked  propheti- 
cally that  it  would  be  perfectly  suited 
to  our  purposes. 

Each  year  at  the  Festival  in  Edin- 
burgh a  large  number  of  unofficial 
"fringe"  attractions  are  presented  in  ad- 
dition to  regular  festival  events.  (Eventu- 
ally one  of  our  songs  was  borrowed  by 
a  Cambridge  University  revue  and  per- 
formed on  the  "fringe"  at  Edinburgh.) 
At  the  time  of  writing  "Fur  Lady",  how- 
ever, no  play  which  was  privately 
backed,  or  written  by  Canadians,  had 
ever  been  performed  during  Stratford's 
Festival.  The  project  was  so  far-fetched 
that  we  had  to  keep  it  to  ourselves  as 
an  elaborate,  private  joke.  Our  standard 
form  of  rejection  at  script  meetings  be- 
came: "That's  fine  for  McGill,  but  how 
will  it  sound  at  Stratford?" 

When  we  finally  found  ourselves  in 
Stratford,  through  the  generosity  of 
some  McGill  graduates  and  the  co- 
operation of  Tom  Patterson  and  the 
Festival  authorities,  it  was  gratifying  to 
find  our  enthusiasm  for  the  project 
shared  in  other  quarters.  "  'My  Fur 
Lady'  ...  is  an  item  of  genuine  culture," 
wrote  Herbert  Whittaker  in  a  generous 
review;  "what's  more,  it  livens  up  the 
joint."  "Now  we  know  we  have  a  real 
Festival,"  said  one  Festival  official.  "We 
have  even  attracted  a  'fringe'."  To 
underline  the  point  all  the  members  of 
our  company  subscribed  to  the  purchase 
of  a  seat  for  the  Festival's  permanent 
theatre.  Continued  on  page  96 


STRATFORD 
FESTIVAL 


CANADA 


JUNE  23rd  to 
SEPT.  13th 
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DOUGLAS  CAMPBELL 

JASON   ROBARDS  JR. 

HENRY  IV,  Part  One 

EILEEN   HERLIE 

CHRISTOPHER  PLUMMER 
WILLIAM   HUTT 

MUCH  ADO 

ABOUT  NOTHING 

■■ 

CHRISTOPHER  PLUMMER 
EILEEN   HERLIE 
BRUNO  GERUSSI 

THE  WINTER'S  TALE 

THE  BEGGAR'S  OPERA 

MARCEL   MARCEAU 

LE  THEATRE  DU  NOUVEAU  MONDE 
ORCHESTRAL 


CONCERTS 


FOLK  AND  JAZZ 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM  FESTIVAL 

For  complete  brochure  write 

to  Festival  Publicity  Office, 

109  Erie  St.,  Stratford,  Ontario 

Festival  Theatre  NOW  completely 
air-conditioned 


GROUP    BOOKINGS    FOR    TICKETS 

NOW  AVAILABLE 

Please  contact  your  local  travel  agency 

or  bus  or  rail  ticket  agent. 
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GORDON  S.  ADAMSON  &  ASSOCIATES 

ARCHITECTS 

52  ST.  CLAIR  AVENUE  EAST 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

GORDON  S.  ADAMSON,  B.ARCH.,  F.R.A.I.C.,  R.C.A.,  A.C.I.D. 

ASSOCIATES 

FREDERICK  E.  FLETCHER,  B.ARCH.,  M.R.A.I.C. 

JOHN  H.  BONNICK,  B.ARCH.,  M.R.A.I.C.,  A.R.I.B.A. 

KENNETH  H.  FOSTER,  B.ARCH.,  M.R.A.I.C. 

ALLWARD    &   GOUINLOCK 

ARCHITECTS 

245  DAVENPORT  ROAD 
TORONTO  5,  ONT. 

HUGH  L.  ALLWARD,  F.R.I.B.A.,  R.C.A.,  F.R.A.I.C.         G.  ROPER  GOUINLOCK,  B.A.SC,  F.R.A.I.C. 

ASSOCIATES 
D.  E.  CATTO,  B.ARCH.,  F.R.A.I.C.  GORDON  L.  FOWLER,  B.ARCH.,  M.R.A.I.C. 

W.  RALPH  KINSMAN,  M.R.A.I.C.  A.  E.  WATSON,  M.R.A.I.C. 


MARANI    &    MORRIS 

ARCHITECTS 

1250  BAY  STREET 
TORONTO  5,  ONT. 

F.  H.  MARANI,  O.B.E.,  R.C.A.,  F.R.A.I.C.  R.  S.  MORRIS,  B.ARCH.,  P.P.R.A.I.C,  A.R.C.A. 

M.  F.  ALLAN,  O.B.E.,  B.ARCH.,  M.R.A.I.C. 

J.  A.   ROBERTSON,   M.R.A.I.C.  W.   R.   WINEGAR,    M.R.A.I.C. 

E.  W.  WRIGHT,  M.R.A.I.C.  J.  E.  A.  SMITH,  B.ARCH.,  M.R.A.I.C. 

R.  A.  DICK,  M.ARCH.,   M.R.A.I.C,  A.R.I.B.A. 


DESIGNED  FOR  FASTER,  MORE  ACCURATE 
"SWING"  MEASUREMENTS 


SWING 
MECHANISM 


CONTROL 
RODS 


another  CANADAIR 
nuclear  ACHIEVEMENT 

In  Canada's  nuclear  energy  program  the  need 
arose  for  a  method  of  determining  the  reactivity 
contributions  of  nuclear  fuels  and  the 
absorbing  effects  of  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  reactors. 

Under  contract  from  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Limited,  Canadair's  team  of  nuclear  engineers 
designed,  constructed  and  assembled  the  appropriate 
swimming  pool  type  reactor,  and  a  mechanical 
Swing  Mechanism  that  would  perform  these 
reactivity  measurements.  This  Swing  Mechanism  is 
an  original  design  developed  by  Canadair. 

The  Swing  Mechanism  consists  of  an 
hydraulically-operated  vertical  assembly  in 
which  two  samples  of  reactor  materials,  one  of 
known,  and  the  other  of  unknown  reactivity,  are 
alternately  placed  at  the  position  of  maximum  neutron 
flux  to  provide  an  accurate  measure  of  the  reactivity 
of  the  unknown  sample.  High  accuracy  is  achieved 
through  very  fast  transit  times  and  extremely  close 
control  of  sample  trajectory  and  cycling  periodicity. 
Considerable  flexibility  is  in  turn  possible  through  varying 
the  length  of  stroke  and  ratios  of  successive  half-cycle 
times  and  transit  times. 

The  Canadair  Swing  Mechanism,  of  aluminum  and 
stainless  steel  construction  throughout,  is  applicable  to 
any  small  core  reactor  but  is  particularly  suitable  for 
a  pool  type  inasmuch  as  the  water  in  the  pool  serves 
triply  as  a  reservoir  for  the  hydraulic  system  and  as  a 
coolant  and  moderator  for  the  reactor.  The  sample 
carrier'within  the  Mechanism  can  be  reloaded  under 
water  with  simple  remote  handling  tools  permitting  safe, 
quick  loading  of  already  irradiated  samples. 

Canadair's  nuclear  division  manufactures 
reactors,  reactor  components  and  specialized  physics 
instruments  to  the  most  exacting  individual 
specifications,  and  its  team  of  experienced  nuclear 
engineers  and  scientists  is  always  available  for 
expert  consultation  and  advice  on  nuclear  problems 
related  to  any  field  .  .  .  basic  research,  generation 
of  heat  and  power,  medicine,  agriculture  and 
general  industry.  Inquiries  are  particularly  invited 
from  universities  and  laboratories. 

Write  to  Nuclear  Division,  Canadair  Limited, 
for  booklet:  "Canadair  in  the  Field  of  Nucleonics" 


Nuclear  Division 

CANADAIR 


Limited.   Montreal 


•  Aircraft  •  Guided  Missiles 
Research  and  Development  •  Nuclear  Engineering 


Assembly  and  testing  of  the  Pool  Test  Reactor  at  Chalk 
River,  Canada 


PENTLAND  &  BAKER 

ARCHITECTS 

490    JARVIS     STREET,     TORONTO 
64     COLLIER     STREET,     BARRIE 


CITY-WIDE 

ANSWERING 

SERVICE 


11  Branch  Exchanges  Serving 
All  of  Metro-Toronto 

EM.  6-4262 

CITY-WIDE 

TELEPHONE  SERVICES 

LIMITED 

67  Richmond  W.  Toronto 


I  seem  to  have  left  out  one  of  the 
dominating  motives  in  all  such  amateur 
and  professional  endeavours — the  plea- 
sure of  creation.  The  particular  excite- 
ment of  creating  for  the  theatre  lies  in 
the  process  by  which  vague  ideas  in 
the  mind  come  to  life  on  stage  and  are 
transmitted,  through  a  pleasurable  ex- 
perience, to  the  members  of  the 
audience. 

Most  of  the  carrots  at  the  end  of  our 
stick  should  be  equally  attractive  to  any 
member  of  a  Canadian  University  inter- 
ested in  theatre.  Perhaps  we  have  added 
some  new  ones.  In  many  cases  student 
reaction  to  our  show  has  been  an  echo 
of  our  original  motto:  "Surely  we  can 
do  better  than  that!"  In  writing  "Fur 
Lady"  we  became,  to  some  extent,  the 
prisoners  of  our  theories  and  of  our 
desire  to  dazzle  and  shock.  Without 
mentioning  other  forms  of  student  ac- 
tivity, I  am  sure  a  better  musical  could 
be  written  by  concentrating  more  on 
character  development  and  situation 
and  less  on  nationalism  and  political 
wise-cracks. 

There  is  another  new  incentive  to 
would-be  producers  and  playwrights — 
the  possibility  of  a  professional  run  and 
the  tangible  rewards  of  commercial 
success.  ■ 


(Since  its  original,  student-staffed  run  in 
Moyse  Hall  at  McGill  University  and  at  the 
Avon  Theatre  in  Stratford,  Ontario,  "My 
Fur  Lady"  has  gone  on  to  be  a  fully  pro- 
fessional touring  company.  The  editor,  and 
my  former  headmaster,  Colonel  Grier, 
asked  me  to  write  a  few  words  of  back- 
ground on  the  original  college  production ) 
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McCarthy  &  McCarthy 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

Canada  Life  Building,   330  University  Avenue 
Toronto  1,  Canada 


HON.  SALTER  A.   HAYDEN, 
BEVERLEY  MATTHEWS,  Q. 
ALEX.  BISSETT,  Q.C. 
PHILIP  H.  G.  WALKER 
JOHN   H.  G.  CLARRY 
FREDERICK  D.  BAKER 
PATRICK  H.  VERNON 
MICHAEL  B.   JAMESON 


FRANK   MCCARTHY, 


Q.C. 
EM 


Q.C.      W.  R.  WEST,  Q.C. 

C.  JAMES    W.    WALKER,   Q.C. 

DOUGLAS   G.    MILNE 
JOHN  W.  BROOKE 
GERALD  F.    HAYDEN 
GEORGE  D.  FINLAYSON 
DONALD  G.   BEATTIE 
DONALD  S.  MACDONALD 

COUNSEL 
HAROLD   G.    FOX,   Q.C. 

6-7771  Gable  Address 


william  c.  terry,  q.c. 
j.  w.  blain,  q.c. 
gordon  waldie 
john  g.  Mcdonald 
john  b.  lawson 
donald  f.  sim 
mary  a.  haffa 
douglas  k.  laidlaw 


JOHN    J.    ROBINETTE,    Q.C. 
CARTAN,  Toronto 


MATHERS   &    HALDENBY 


ARCHITECTS 


A.     S.      MATHERS.     B.A.SO,     R.C.A..     F.R.A.I.C. 


E.     W.     HALDENBY,     B.A.SC.     F.R.A.I.C. 


J.     D.     WILSON.     M.R.A.I.C. 

K.    A.    CAMERON.     8. ARCH..     M.R.A.I.C. 

H.     R.     MCDONIC.     M.R.A.I.C. 


H.     F.     BROWN,     M.R.A.I.C,     F.R.I. 8. A. 
D.    C.    HALDENBY,    B.ARCH..    M.R.A.I.C. 
A.    R.    MOODY,    DIP. ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C,    A.R. 


10    ST.     MARY    STREET,    TORONTO    5,    ONTARIO 


FISHER  TEDAAAN  &  FISHER 

ARCHITECTS 

RICHARD  A.  FISHER 

BLAKE  H.  M.  TEDMAN 

B.ARCH.,  M.R.A.I.C. 

B.ARCH..  M.R.A.I.C. 

ALSON  FISHER 

B.ARCH.,  M.R.A.I.C. 

623 

SHERBOURNE 

STREET,  TORONTO   5,  ONTARIO 

Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  has  shared 
in  Canadian  development  for 
seventy-five  years. 
Throughout  this  time,  C-I-R  has 
worked  closely  with  the  mining, 
construction,  pulp  and  paper, 
manufacturing  and  processing 
industries  in  the  interests  of 
Canada's  progress. 


Canadian 


IitgeKsoll-Rand 


Co. 

Limited 


Head  Office:  Montreal,  Que.  Works:  Sherbrooke,  Que. 


Now  available  •  .  .  direct  to  you  from  the  Publisher 

BRAND   NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  WORLD  FAMOUS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  8  BRITANNICA 


Ibu  Get  All  24  Iblumes  Wow. . .  Pay  Later 

On  Easy. . .  Book  a  Month  Payment  Plan 


Yes,  the  latest  edition  of  Britannica — the 
greatest  treasure  of  knowledge  ever  published  — 
is  now  being  offered  on  a  remarkable,  direct- 
from-the-publisher  plan  that  puts  this  world- 
renowned  reference  library  within  reach  of  every 
family.  All  24  volumes  will  be  placed  in  your 
home  NOW  .  .  .  you  pay  for  them  later  on  con- 
venient budget  terms.  It's  as  easy  as  buying  a 
book  a  month. 

You  may  wonder  how  we're  able  to  make  this 
truly  amazing  offer.  First,  because  of  the  great 
demand  for  this  magnificent  set,  we  have  ordered 
a  tremendous  printing.  This  enormous  printing 
materially  reduces  our  costs  and,  under  a  re- 
markable direct-from-the-publisher  plan,  we  pass 
these  savings  on  to  you. 

Thousands  of  Subjects  of  Practical  Value 

In  the  brand-new  edition  of  Britannica,  you  will 
find  thousands  of  subjects  that  you  and  your 
family  will  refer  to  in  the  course  of  your  normal 
day-to-day  affairs.  For  example,  you'll  find  spe- 
cial articles  on  household  budgets,  interior  deco- 
rating, medicine  and  health,  home  remodeling, 
child  care,  adolescent  problems,  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  all  sports,  every  kind  of  hobby  .  . . 
plus  a  treasure  house  of  knowledge  on  all  sub- 
jects. Useable  information  that  can  save  you 
many  dollars. 

New  Edition  is  Profusely  Illustrated 

The  new  Britannica  almost  "televises"  the  in- 
formation to  you  by  means  of  23,494  magnifi- 
cent illustrations.  But  it  does  not  merely  show 
"attractive"  pictures — it  is  the  work  of  5,565  of 
the  world's  greatest  authorities  on  all  informa- 
tion significant  to  mankind.  Our  free  Booklet 
will  show  you  how  Britannica  presents  the  ac- 
cumulated culture  of  the  world  in  clear,  easy-to- 
read  language  and  superb  illustrations.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  complete  reference  set  pub- 


lished in  America — containing  over  38,000,000 
words.  Its  accuracy  and  authority  are  unques- 
tioned— it  is  even  offered  as  evidence  in  courts 
of  law. 

Knowledge  Opens  the  Way  to 
Financial  and  Social  Success 

The  brand-new  Britannica — the  biggest  and 
greatest  edition  in  our  almost  200-year  publish- 
ing history— is  expressly  designed  to  help  you 
enjoy  a  richer  and  fuller  family  life,  aid  you  in 
achieving  greater  financial  rewards  and  success 
in  your  business  or  trade,  help  your  children  in 
school,  and  enable  you  to  speak  factually  and 
intelligently  on  the  widest  range  of  subjects. 
Yes,  Britannica  will  assure  every  member  of 
your  family  the  constant  companionship  of  the 
world's  greatest  minds.  It  will  enable  parents  to 
work  more  closely  with  their  children  at  home 
— helping  them  build  a  more  solid  foundation  in 
today's  highly  competitive  society.  Leading 
educators  say:  "Too  many  parents  leave  the  en- 
tire educational  job  up  to  the  school  teachers." 

Exciting  Brochure  Now  Available 

Simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  today,  and 


we  will  send  you  . .  .  without  cost  or  obligation  . . . 
a  copy  of  our  beautiful,  new  booklet  which  con- 
tains an  exciting  preview  of  the  latest  edition  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Send  no  money — not 
even  for  postage.  It's  yours,  absolutely  free! 

Act  Now  to  Get  Your 
FREE  Booklet  in  Full  Color 

In  its  pages,  you  will  see  the  most  magnificent 
scenery  on  the  North  American  continent. 
You'll  go  on  a  cruise  to  France — to  the  mysteri- 
ous Orient— to  a  Pacific  island  — or  by  rocket  to 
the  moon!  In  color  so  beautifully  etched,  it 
gives  the  illusion  of  a  third  dimension,  you  will 
see  art  treasures  of  famous  museums,  world 
landmarks  .  .  .  and  scientific  wonders.  Yes, 
you'll  find  stimulating  material  in  many  fields 
of  knowledge — presented  in  the  most  entertain- 
ing and  informative  manner  possible. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  receive  your  coupon,  we 
will  send  your  illustrated,  free  booklet,  so  that 
you  can  read  and  enjoy  it  at  your  leisure,  in  the 
privacy  of  your  home.  There  is  no  obligation,  of 
course.  However,  since  this  offer  is  necessarily 
limited,  please  mail  the  coupon  today  before  it 
slips  your  mind. 


For  Lasting  Beauty  and  Protection.. 


.  •  •  specify 

PITTSBURGH   PAINTS 

for  all  painting  needs  Inside  or 

Outside  at  your  home  or  cottage, 


CANADIAN 


INDUSTRIES       LIMITED 


Om  '2-AcmMj  'Vim 
kefpA  tjon  to  Aom 

1*  Use  your  Savings  Account- 
strictly  for  saving. 

2.  Keep  a  separate  Personal  Chequing 
Account  for  paying  bills. 

Try  this  new  plan  at  any  "Royal"  branch. 

THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 


YourSorCs  heritage 

Few  indeed  are  the  men  who  are  destined  to  bequeath  to  their  sons  a  large 
portion  of  wealth  and  property.  However,  the  most  precious  heritage  of  all  is 
not  measured  in  terms  of  this  world's  goods.  A  sense  of  honour,  an  upright 
character,  a  courageous  attitude  towards  life  and  its  problems— these  are 
treasures  more  precious  than  gold,  and  it  is  within  the  power  of  every  father 
to  bequeath  them  to  his  son. 

Appleby  College  endeavours  to  provide  a  way  of  life  in  which  characters,  as 
well  as  minds  and  bodies,  are  nourished  and  strengthened.  The  atmosphere, 
the  standards  and  the  ideals  of  the  School  combine  to  create  a  worthy 
environment  for  receptive  young  personalities.  Classes  are  small;  sports  and 
hobbies  receive  every  encouragement;  the  curriculum  meets  the  entrance 
requirements  of  all  Universities.  Please  write  the  Headmaster  for  further 
information. 


Rev.  J.  A.  M.  Bell,  Headmaster  -   Oakville,  Ontario 


THE  MILDEST 
BEST-TASTING 

CIGARETTE 
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W.  H.  BONUS  &  ASSOCIATES  LIMITED 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 
ELECTRICAL  MECHANICAL  INDUSTRIAL 

154  MERTON  STREET  TORONTO  7,  ONT. 


NICHOLAS  FODOR  &  ASSOCIATES 

LIMITED 
CONSULTING   ENGINEERS 

POWER   PLANTS    ♦    INDUSTRIAL   PROCESSES    +    HEATING 

VENTILATION    +    AIR-CONDITIONING     +    REFRIGERATION 

DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEMS 

TELEMARK  BLDG.,  38  CHARLES  ST.  t,  TORONTO  5,  ONT. 


J.  S.  L  KING  LIMITED 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 
LAND  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MUNICIPAL  PROJECTS 


1216  YONGE  STREET  TORONTO   7,   ONT. 
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CANADIAN  UNIVERSITIES  CLUB 
London,  England 

I  Graduates  and  students  of  Canadian  universities 
visiting  London  this  summer  or  studying  in 
England  during  the  coming  year  are  cordially 
invited  to  get  into  touch  with  C.U.C. 

I  On  arrival  in  England,  drop  a  postcard  to 
Gerry  A.  Crawford  (B.A.Sc.56)  London 
House,  Guildford  Street,  London,  W.C.I,  or 
call  him  at  TER  8888.  Give  address  or  tele- 
phone number  at  which  you  may  be  reached. 


Products 
you  trust 

Today  you  get  extra  value  in 

every  gallon  of  Esso  gasolines 

—most  advanced  in  Imperial's 

75  years  of  leadership. 

Service 
you'll  like 

When  your  car  needs  service, 
you  want  the  best  available 
—that's  why  more  and  more  motorists 
are  looking  to  Imperial- 
Imperial  Esso  dealers  know  your  car. 
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last 


but  not  least! 


A  word  to  subscribers,  past,  present,  and  future 
who  have  read  page  50 

The  following  are  now  listed  as  subscribers: 

•  LIFE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

•  INDIVIDUAL    PAID-UP    SUBSCRIBERS 

•  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  ANNUAL  ALUMNI  FUNDS  (1958)  OF  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE  ALUMNI,  ENGINEERS,  DENTISTRY,  PHARMACY,  AND  THE 
ASSOCIATES   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY  OF   TORONTO,   INC. 

Are  you  listed?  Subscription  rate  is: 

$2.00  for  one  year  $5.00  for  three  years 


To  the  VARSITY  GRADUATE 
Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5 

I  enclose  $2.00  for  one  year  $5.00  for  three  years 

Please  make  cheque  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto 

Name  (Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss) 

Address... 


Faculty  or  College Year  of  graduation 

Degree  Maiden  Name 

Date 


CRANE  ships  thousands  of  DIFFERENT 

types  and  sizes  of  valves  to  every 
corner  of  the  industrial  world. 

WHEREVER  THERE'S  A  FLOW  THERE'S 
A  CRANE  VALVE  TO  CONTROL  IT! 


CRANE  LIMITED  General  Office1170  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal  •  8  Canadian  Factories  •  32  Canadian  Branches 


THE  THOUGHT  BEHIHD 


MOVE 


w 


As  in  chess,  sound  thinking  is  vital  in  making 
moves  in  security  portfolios.  Changing  local  and 
world  conditions  call  for  professional  skill  and 
advice  when  dealing  with  securities.  You  may 
obtain  this  type  of  advice  through  the  Canadian, 
U.S.,  and  European  connections  of  Nesbitt, 
Thomson  and  Company,  Limited. 

If  you  are  planning  a  portfolio  where  the 
moves  require  careful  direction,  we  invite  you  to 
use  the  services  of  our  experienced  investment 
representatives. 

Nesbitt,  Thomson 

AND    COMPANY,   LIMITED 
350  Bay  Street,  TORONTO.  Ontario 

MONTREAL.  QUEBEC.  OTTAWA.  HAMILTON,  LONDON,  ONT., 
KITCHENER.  WINNIPEG,  REGINA,  CALGARY,  EDMONTON. 
VANCOUVER,  VICTORIA.  SAINT  JOHN,  EREDERICTON. 
MONCTON.        HALIFAX.        BOSTON,       NEW     YORK,       ZURICH 


May  we  suggest  that  your  next  move  be  to  send 
for  our  "Quarterly  Investment  Review"  of  busi- 
ness conditions. 

NAME     

ADDRESS     

CITY    PROV 


A 


i 


VARSITY    GRADUATE 


SEPTEMBER    1958 


ANOTHER  CANADAIR 
NUCLEAR  ACHIEVEMENT 

University  of  Toronto's  new 

Reactor  represents  important 

advance  in  Nuclear  Engineering 

Education  in  Canada 


Subcritical  Reactor  top  view,  showing  the 
installation  of  the  vertical  ion  chamber  drive 
mechanism  and  the  vessel  drying  system. 


TYPICAL    EXPERIMENTAL 
MEASUREMENTS 

•  Half-lives,  yields  and  cross  sections 

•  Flux  distributions  and  buckling  as  a 
function  of  lattice  spacing 

•  Disadvantage  factor,  thermal  utili- 
zation and  other  reactor  parameters 

•  Temperature  coefficients 

•  Qualitative  effect  of  absorbers 

Subcritical  Reactor  showing  reactor  vessel,  source  flask,  horizontal  ion 
chamber  drive  mechanism,  and  counting  rate  recorders. 

On  June  19,  1958  before  a  distinguished  gathering,  the  Honorable  Leslie  M.  Frost,  Premier 
of  Ontario,  formally  inaugurated  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  Canada's  first  university-owned 
Subcritical  Reactor,  thus  creating  an  important  new  facility  for  nuclear  education  in  Canada. 

The  Subcritical  Reactor,  located  in  the  University's  Wallberg  Building,  was  designed  and 
built  by  Canadair's  Nuclear  Division,  and  will  be  used  as  a  laboratory  training  tool  for  under- 
graduate students.  As  such,  the  facility  has  been  provided  with  a  number  of  convenient  devices 
to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  the  fundamentals  of  this  new  field,  and  in  particular,  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  unique  aspects  associated  with  Canada's  development  of  heavy  water  reactcrs. 

In  the  reactor,  natural  uranium  rods  sheathed  in  aluminum  are  mounted  vertically  in  a 
cadmium-covered  aluminum  vessel.  A  heavy  water  moderator  surrounds  the  rods  and  an  external 
source  of  neutrons  (yielding  108  neutrons  per  second),  is  mounted  in  a  graphite  pedestal  situated 
below  the  vessel. 

The  Subcritical  Reactor  is  inherently  safe  and  requires  no  complicated  control  system, 
bulky  shielding,  or  cooling  system.  As  such,  it  is  ideally  suited  for  teaching  purposes.  Experimenta- 
tion and  instruction  are  facilitated  by  easy  access  to  the  reacting  region  through  horizontal  and 
vertical  experimental  tubes. 

Although  primarily  designed  for  undergraduate  training  in  Nuclear  Engineering,  the 
Reactor  can  also  serve  at  the  graduate  level  for  a  research  programme  in  the  properties  of  heavy 
water  reactors. 

The  Nuclear  Division  of  Canadair  has  a  unique  group  of  nuclear  scientists  and  engineers 
thoroughly  experienced  through  a  variety  of  successfully  completed  programmes  in  the  nuclear 
field.  They  are  ready  and  eager  to  discuss  your  problem,  present  or  potential,  if  it  involves  the 
application  of  Nuclear  Energy  in  any  way. 
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■  WE    WELCOME    THE    PRESIDENT    tO 

his  Alma  Mater.  Claude  Thomas  Bissell, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  undergraduate,  graduate, 
associate  professor,  dean  of  men,  as- 
sistant to  the  president,  vice-president, 
and  now  ninth  president,  is  back  in 
familiar  surroundings.  His  formal  in- 
stallation and  its  related  festivities  will 
take  place  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
October  24th  and  25th. 

■  several  of  our  readers  who  were 
unable  to  decipher  the  fragment  of  the 
David  Thompson  narrative  published 
on  page  78  of  our  June  issue  have  asked 
for  a  legible  transcription.  Here  it  is;  it 
is  a  tender  story  of  frustration. 

"In  the  month  of  May  1704  at  the 
Port  of  London  I  embarked  in  the  ship 
Prince  Rupert  belonging  to  the  Hudsons 
Bay  Company  as  Apprentice  and  Clerk 
to  the  said  Company  bound  for 
Churchill  Factory  on  the  west  side  of 
the  bay.  None  of  the  officers  or  men 
had  their  stock  of  liquor  on  board  from 
the  high  price  of  those  articles.  On  the 
third  morning  at  dawn  of  day,  we  per- 
ceived a  Dutch  lugger  about  half  a  mile 
from  us,  a  boat  was  directly  lowered 
and  the  gunner,  a  tall  handsome  young 
man,  stept  into  her  with  four  men.  They 
were  soon  on  board  of  the  lugger,  a  case 
of  gin  was  produced,  a  glass  tasted; 
approved,  the  dutchman  was  in  a  hurry 
as    he    said     a    Revenue    Cutter    was 


cruising  near  hand,  and  he  must  luff 
off;  a  Guinea  was  paid,  the  case  locked, 
put  into  the  boat,  and  was  soon  placed 
in  the  steerage  cabin  of  our  ship.  The 
case  was  of  half  inch  boards  tacked 
together,  and  daubed  red,  on  opening 
it  there  were  nine  square  bottles  of 
common  glass,  each  was  full  with  the 
corks  cut  close  to  the  neck  of  the 
bottle,  except  one  with  a  long  cork, 
the  one  which  the  gunner  had  tasted,  it 
was  taken  out  a  glass  handed  round  and 
each  praised  it,  but  the  carpenter  who 
was  an  old  cruiser,  wished  to  taste 
some  of  the  other  bottles,  a  cork  was 
drawn,  a  glass  filled,  the  colour  had  a 
fine  look,  it  was  tasted,  spit  out  and 
declared  to  be  sea  water,  all  the  others 
were  found  to  be  the  same. 

The  gunner  who  had  thus  paid  a 
guinea  for  three  half  pints  of  gin,  the 
contents  of  the  bottle,  got  into  a  fighting 
humour,  but  to  no  purpose,  the  dutch- 
man  was  luffing  off  in  fine  style." 

■  we  are  indebted  to  the  Financial 
Post  for  the  following  from  the  pen  of 
Napier  Moore: 

A  month  or  two  ago,  in  Nassau,  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  old  Toronto 
friend,  George  Patton.  What  he  wanted 
to  know  was  whether  I  would  accept  an 
invitation  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  Alumni  Association  in  London, 
England,  to  attend  its  eighth  annual 
dinner  and  propose  the  toast  to  that 
seat  of  learning.  Depressed  by  ten  con- 
secutive days  of  rain,  I  replied  "Yes.** 
In  no  time  there  arrived  the  formal  invi- 
tation "  from  the  Alumni  Association's 
president,  G.  Rochereau  de  la  Sabliere. 
It  was  inscribed  upon  the  letterhead  of 
Aluminium  Union  Limited,  and  men- 
tioned  that   last  year  the   speaker  was 
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Roy  Thomson,  and  the  previous  year, 
Sir   Beverley  Baxter,    M.P. 

So  it  was  that  on  a  wet  night  last 
week  I  journeyed  to  Hammersmith 
Hospital,  which  is  next  door  to  Worm- 
wood Scrubs  prison.  For  the  dinner  was 
held  in  the  most  attractive  dining  room 
of  the  nurses'  residence  of  the  Post- 
graduate Medical  School  of  London. 
And  a  more  pleasant  evening  I  have 
never  had. 

There  is  nothing  insular  about  the 
U.K.  Branch  of  the  U.  of  T.  Alumni 
Association.  It  invites  graduates  of  all 
other  Canadian  universities,  and  they 
were  there — Dalhousie,  New  Bruns- 
wick, McGill,  Queen's,  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta  and  British  Colum- 
bia, young  and  elderly,  men  and 
women.  There  were  special  guests,  too, 
including  Canada's  former  governor- 
general,  Viscount  Alexander  of  Tunis 
and  his  lady. 

The  dinner  was  excellent.  All  the 
speeches  were  brief  and  light. 

f  was  not  a  little  curious  as  to  the 
association  of  the  president  with  the 
University  of  Toronto,  from  which  he 
graduated  28  years  ago.  A  name  like 
G.  Rochereau  de  la  Sabliere  has  more 
of  the  suggestion  of  Laval.  But  it  turned 
ou  that  he  was  born  in  Toronto,  his 
father  having  gone  there  from  France 
to  be  consul. 

As  for  me,  my  academic  qualifica- 
tions being  solely  within  the  compass 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  editorial 
rooms,  there  was  a  blank  on  the  name 
label  which  adorned  my  lapel.  Until,  in 
his  own  hand,  Harold  Hemming  (a 
McGill  man,  though  born  in  Toronto) 
filled  in  the  initials  U.H.K. — the  Uni- 
versity of  Hard    Knocks. 


■  FRAGMENT  OF  CONVERSATION  es- 
caping from  a  group  of  three  co-eds 
enjoying  the  sun  in  front  of  University 
College:  "I  didn't  come  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  find  a  husband;  I  came  here 
to  prepare  for  one." 

■  we  welcome  two  new  publica- 
tions to  our  list  of  exchanges.  The  one 
is  the  Waterloo  Review,  an  interesting 
little  quarterly  whose  ambition  it  is  to 
find  readers  who  like  to  browse  in  the 
wide  but  uncultivated  gap  which  separ- 
ates the  learned  journals  from  the  popu- 
lar periodic  press.  The  editors  are 
members  of  the  staffs  of  Waterloo 
College  and  McMaster  University: 
several  of  them  are  Varsity  graduates. 
The  contributors  understand  the  appeal 
of   entertaining    writing. 

The  other  is  the  University  of 
Toronto  Review,  a  selection  of  under- 
graduate contributions  to  University 
undergraduate  periodicals.  We  are  not 
altogether  sure  that  the  text  represents 
the  best  of  thought  and  expression  that 
is  inherent  in  the  student  body.  Much  of 
what  is  good  is  obscured  by  a  relish 
for  a  form  of  literary  entertainment 
which  the  editors  of  a  representative 
undergraduate  anthology  might  well 
reject.  Nevertheless  we  welcome  the 
Review  as  a  long-overdue  venture  and 
in  the  hope  of  better  things  to  come. 

■  OUR     EDITORIAL     RESEARCHER,     who 

lives  in  North  York  and  who  is  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  refuse  to  engage  in 
a  lengthy  telephone  conversation  while 
a  severe  thunderstorm  is  raging  over- 
head, was  called  at  his  home  by  a  long- 
distance operator  the  other  day.  Fearful 
of  being   literally   embroiled,   our  anti- 
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quarian  admitted  his  identity  but  in- 
formed the  operator  in  clear  terms  that 
he  would  not  speak  until  the  storm  had 
passed.  "How  long  will  that  be?"  she 
asked. 

■  our  editorial  offices  have  finally 
taken  permanent  root  in  the  second 
floor  of  Simcoe  Hall.  We  have  as  neigh- 
bours the  department  of  development 
and  the  department  of  information  and 
publicity.  The  former  is  headed  by 
Ralph  Albrant  (about  whom  we  did  a 
small  piece  in  a  recent  Varsity  News), 
and  the  latter  by  Kenneth  Edey,  until 
recently  managing  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Star.  I.  &  P.  has  been  ably  handled 
by  Mrs.  Winogene  Ferguson  since  Edey 
left  us  five  years  ago,  but  it  was  beyond 
the  power  of  one  person  to  cope  with  so 
rapidly  enlarging  a  field.  No  doubt  the 
returning  figure  of  her  former  boss  was 
a  welcome  sight  to  Mrs.  Ferguson,  as 
indeed  it  has  been  to  all  the  other 
scribes  housed  on  the  second  floor  back. 
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on  coming  back 


C.  T.  Bissell 


■        THE      ATTITUDE      OF      A      GRADUATE 

toward  his  Alma  Mater  is  coloured  by 
impressions  that  were  made  during  his 
most  impressionable  years.  This  attitude 
is  profoundly  affected  also  by  the  gradu- 
ate's tendency  to  identify  himself,  often 
aggressively,  with  the  institution  that 
gave  him  his  professional  stamp.  These 
are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  remi- 
niscences of  graduates  are  not  the  most 
reliable  source  of  factual  information. 
But  these  reminiscences  have,  none  the 
less,  great  value — a  value  which,  I 
would  suggest,  is  greater  than  that  to 
be  derived  from  scientific  stock-taking 
made  periodically  by  foundations  and 
visiting  committees;  for  personal  recol- 
lections, even  when  they  are  garnished 
with  exaggeration  and  the  pleasant 
myopia  of  advancing  years,  bring  you 
directly  to  the  spirit  of  a  university. 

This  article  is,  I  suppose,  a  small 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  Toronto 
reminiscence,  although  my  purpose  is 
not  so  much  to  illuminate  the  past  as  to 
explain  the  present.  What  I  am  about  to 
say  springs  out  of  a  feeling  and  a  desire: 
I  am  happy  to  be  back  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
why. 

I  should  first  make  it  clear  that 
loyalty  to  one  university  should  not 
breed  a  narrow  and  exclusive  identifica- 
tion. During  my  two  years  at  Carleton, 
for  instance,  I  developed  an  intense 
loyalty  to  that  young,  adventurous,  and 


pleasantly  unorthodox  institution.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  shake  off  a 
sort  of  proprietary  interest  in  Carleton's 
new  campus,  for  I  was  there  when  the 
first  sod  was  turned,  and  I  stayed  long 
enough  to  see  the  first  two  buildings 
arrive  almost  at  completion,  and  the 
third  officially  started.  There  are  natural 
regrets  at  leaving  Carleton  before  the 
university  could  be  transferred  to  the 
new  campus,  and  missing  the  trans- 
formation from  the  dowdy  little  red 
brick  building  in  the  Glebe  for  the 
bright,  spacious,  and  brilliantly  modern 
campus  on  the  Rideau  River.  There  will 
always  be  close  relations  between 
Carleton  and  Toronto — not  merely  be- 
cause Carleton's  third  President  became 
Toronto's  ninth,  but  because  from  the 
very  beginning  the  older  foundation 
nourished  and  encouraged  the  younger. 
It  is  a  happy  augury  of  Carleton's  future 
that  she  should  so  often  and  so  wisely 
have  turned  for  staff  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  return  to  Toronto  is,  first  of  all, 
an  opportunity  to  renew  associations 
and  friendships.  I  have  the  feeling  of 
coming  back,  not  to  a  large  and  for- 
midable institution,  but  rather  to  a 
happy  community  of  scholars  with 
which  I  have  been  associated  more  or 
less  continuously  since  I  entered  this 
University  as  a  freshman  in  1932.  I 
think  first  of  all  of  teachers:  of  Chester 
Martin,  whose  commanding  scholarship 
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was  always  accompanied  by  a  warm 
humanity;  of  Frank  Underhill,  surely 
the  most  ingratiating  of  all  university 
lecturers,  startling  us  into  sudden  aware- 
ness or  thought  by  a  brilliant  epigram 
or  an  audacious  reversal;  of  E.  K. 
Brown,  the  embodiment  of  the  ideal  of 
the  Renaissance  scholar  that  he  was 
expounding  to  us  in  our  freshman 
classes;  of  Robert  Knox,  who  brought 
a  quality  of  intellectual  excitement  to 
every  classroom  over  which  he  pre- 
sided; of  Charles  Cochrane,  then  deep 
in  the  writing  of  the  history  that  is  one 
of  the  intellectual  landmarks  of  this  era; 
of  Gilbert  Norwood,  whose  wit  and 
gaiety  permeated  even  a  discussion  of 
the  most  minute  point  in  syntax  and  of 
Herbert  Davis,  urbane  and  witty, 
bringing  the  atmosphere  of  the  Oxford 
tutorial  into  our  groups.  (It  was  typical 
of  the  Toronto,  and  possibly  the  Cana- 
dian, outlook  that  at  that  time  we  knew 
little  of  Davis's  international  reputation 
that  was  to  take  him  subsequently  to  the 
Presidency  of  Smith  College,  and  then 
to  a  Professorship  at  Oxford.)  These 
were  teachers  whom  I  knew  in  the 
classroom,  but  there  were  others  whose 
reputation  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  enthusiasm 
of  classmates:  Harold 
Innis,  perhaps  the  domi- 
nating academic  figure 
on  a  campus  where  political  and  soci- 
al issues  were  debated  endlessly;  George 
Sidney  Brett,  encyclopaedic  in  knowl- 
edge, witty  and  humane  in  expounding 
it;  MacGregor  Dawson,  brilliant  and 
provocative  lecturer;  W.  P.  M.  Kennedy, 
about  whose  powers  of  memory  and 
exposition  students  spoke  with  awe; 
Pelham  Edgar,  Ned  Pratt,  Wilson 
Knight  and  Etienne  Gilson,  adornments 
of  Victoria,  Trinity  and  St.  Michael's, 


but  University  figures  too  by  reason  of 
their  scholarly  or  artistic  eminence,  and 
their  colourful  personalities;  Coventry 
and  Satterly,  who  were  perhaps  the 
most  widely  known  of  the  teachers  in 
pure  science.  Then  outside  the  class- 
room there  was  Burgon  Bickersteth  at 
Hart  House,  at  one  and  the  same  time 
an  intensely  patriotic  Canadian  and  the 
complete  Englishman,  who  made  us 
constantly  aware  of  the  high  ideals  of 
public  service  that  are  part  of  the  tra- 
dition of  British  universities.  I  re- 
member with  affection  and  admiration 
the  two  Presidents  under  whom  I 
worked  as  student,  teacher,  and  ad- 
ministrator. Dr.  Cody  became  President 
of  the  University  the  year  I  entered  as 
a  freshman.  I  still  recall  vividly  my  first 
sight  of  him,  a  few  days  after  the  open- 
ing of  term,  when  he  presided  at  a 
lecture,  completely  incomprehensible  to 
me,  given  by  the  great  mathematician 
and  philosopher,  Alfred  North  White- 
head. During  the  difficult  days  of  the 
depression  Dr.  Cody  maintained  his 
exuberance  and  geniality,  and  he  im- 
pressed upon  us  the  fact  that  the  intel- 
lectual life  was  the  highest  of  all  secular 
callings.  Of  Dr.  Sidney  Smith  my 
memories  are  of  a  more  intimate  nature. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  for  eight  years 
to  serve  as  his  assistant,  latterly  as  Vice- 
President.  During  that  period  there  was 
never  a  dull  day,  and  rarely  an  un- 
instructive  one. 

There  are  memories  too  of  students. 
In  the  thirties  the  debating  society  and 
the  parliamentary  club  flourished.  There 
was  a  plethora  of  clubs  devoted  to 
speaking,  discussion  and  argumentation, 
with  the  summit  in  the  Hart  House 
debates,  which  at  that  time  reached  a 
degree  of  high  seriousness  that  they 
have  rarely  achieved   either  before  or 
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since.  All  of  this  was  exhilarating  and 
good  fun,  but  for  some  it  was  also  the 
prologue  to  future  public  service.  Two 
of  my  debating  contemporaries,  Dick 
Bell  and  Jack  Hamilton,  now  occupy 
senior  posts  in  the  present  Federal 
Government.  And  many  others — I  think 
of  Saul  Rae,  of  Am  Smith  and  Paul 
Bridle — are  members  of  the  Department 
of  External  Affairs.  My  memories  of 
students  in  my  classes  go  back  to  the 
year  1936-37  when  I  was  a  teaching 
fellow  in  the  Department  of  English. 
In  that  first  class  I  recall  clearly  one 
bright  and  pleasantly  opinionated  lad. 
When  I  see  Johnny  Wayne  today  on 
the  television  screen,  my  mind  goes  back 
to  lively  discussions  in  the  classroom. 
Even  at  that  time  he  and  Frank  Shuster 
were  inseparable.  A  few  years  later  I 
found  myself,  an  inept  corporal  in  the 
C.O.T.C,  occupying  a  tent  at  Niagara 
with  Wayne  and  Shuster.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  refreshing 
and  more  unconventional  prologue  to 
an  army  career.  The  Wayne  and  Shuster 
success  has  been  paralleled  by  many 
others  who  were  in  the  classrooms  at 
Toronto  in  the  late  thirties  and  early 
forties.  Indeed,  the  professional  theatre 
in  Canada  and  large  segments  of  radio 
and  television  seem  to  be  dominated  by 
the  names  of  those  who  were  at  Toronto 
in  those  days. 

This  is  a  personal  gallery,  and  I  am 
sure  that  each  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity could  provide  his  own,  entirely 
different  but  equally  distinguished.  And 
yet  we  would  all  share  a  common 
affection  for  the  University  as  such, 
particularly  for  the  physical  embodi- 
ment of  the  University.  Toronto,  I 
realize,  is  not  popularly  looked  upon 
as  a  city  of  great  beauty;  indeed,  a 
distinguished    Canadian    historian    has 


recently  described  the  city  as  having  no 
principle  of  unity  except  that  of  noise. 
When  he  made  this  observation,  he  had 
obviously  forgotten  about  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  campus,  for  this  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  attractive  city 
campuses  in  the  world.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  any  single  overpowering 
impression;  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  not  a  large  streamlined  colossus,  like 
so  many  of  the  large  American  state 
universities,  nor  has  it  gone  in  for  the 
regimental  uniformity  of  style  that  can 
give  a  simple  aesthetic  unity.  One  has 
the  sense  here  of  a  sort  of  pleasant 
heterogeneity,  with  each  building  the 
expression  of  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  a  particular  age. 

Besides  these  reasons  of  an  emotional 
and  personal  kind  for  my  pleasure  in 
coming  home,  there  are  others  of  a 
more  general  and  theoretical  nature. 
This  University  occupies  a  strategic 
position  in  the  advancing  front  of 
higher  education  in  this  country.  What 
happens  here  at  Toronto  in  the  next 
few  years  will  profoundly  influence  the 
whole  course  of  higher  education  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere.  Society  is  about 
to  make  one  of  those 
sudden  leaps  that 
change  the  pattern  of 
our  thinking.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  what  this 
means  in  education  is  the  elevation  of 
universities  to  a  place  of  first  priority  in 
our  national  thinking  and  action.  We  all 
know  something  about  the  course  of 
events  that  is  bringing  this  about.  It 
began  a  number  of  years  ago  with  sta- 
tistical projections  of  doubled,  and  even 
tripled,  enrolment.  It  was  first  of  all 
largely  a  quantitative  problem,  and  even 
in  these  terms  commanded  respect  and 
demanded  forethought  and  action.  The 
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quantitative  problem  has  now,  fortu- 
nately, resolved  itself  into  a  qualitative 
one.  The  problem  is  not  "Shall  we  ex- 
pand", but  "In  what  way  shall  we  ex- 
pand?" There  is  not  the  slightest  question 
in  the  world  that  all  universities  must 
expand.  But  shall  we  expand  according 
to  a  casual,  laissez-faire  method,  in 
which  human  wastage  is  elevated  into 
a  guiding  principle,  or  shall  we  make 
expansion  a  means  of  ensuring  the  de- 
velopment of  all  of  our  best  brains? 
Toronto  is  in  a  strong  position  to  solve 
this  problem  of  quality  and  quantity. 
This  is  not  a  single  unitary  university, 
but  a  federation  of  universities,  with  the 
flexibility  that  we  need  for  the  days 
ahead.  Moreover,  we  move  into  the 
crisis  supported  by  a  tradition  of  un- 
deviating  regard  for  the  excellent.  The 
University  of  Toronto  is  known 
throughout  North  America  as  the  home 
of  a  fully  developed  system  of  honour 
courses — courses  that  still  attract  by  far 


the  larger  group  of  undergraduates  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts — and  the  standards 
that  have  been  developed  through  these 
honour  courses  have  served  as  models 
for  the  professional  courses.  A  natural 
outgrowth  of  this  emphasis  upon  the 
best  in  undergraduate  scholarship  has 
been  the  rapid  development  here  of  a 
graduate  school  that  is  now  the  princi- 
pal centre  of  advanced  studies  in  this 
country.  Toronto  has  thus  become  an 
example  of  the  maintenance  of  high 
academic  standards,  and,  through  its 
graduate  school,  a  means  whereby 
these  qualities  may  be  transferred  and 
upheld  elsewhere. 

I  return  to  Toronto,  then,  knowing 
that  this  is  a  University  where 
the  individual  flourishes  and  where 
enduring  friendships  are  made;  and 
knowing  too  that  in  this  University 
are  to  be  found  both  the  means  and 
the  spirit  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
times. 


HERE  AND  THERE 


■  At  a  special  convocation  held  on  Tuesday,  August  26th,  in  con- 
nection with  the  visit  of  the  chancellors  and  vice-chancellors  of  uni- 
versities of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  was  conferred  on  Thomas  Alty,  principal  and  vice-chancellor  of 
Rhodes  University  in  Grahamstown,  South  Africa;  Muhammed  Afzal 
Hussain,  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  Panjab,  Pakistan;  John 
Cecil  Masterman,  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford;  Sir  Leslie 
Melville,  vice-chancellor  of  the  Australian  National  University;  Nirmal 
Kumar  Sidhanta,  vice-chancellor  of  Calcutta  University,  India;  and 
Raymond  Henry  Stoughton,  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ghana. 
Convocation  was  addressed  by  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford. 
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the  man  in  alumni  house 


■       ONCE    IN    A    BLUE    MOON 

my  friend  the  Registrar  writes 
me  a  note  that  has  the  stamp 
of  genius  and  the  compelling 
power  of  an  irresistible  gim- 
mick. Such  a  one  was  a 
memorandum  I  received  from 
him  the  other  day  which 
ended,  "Come  along  to  my 
office  and  I'll  tell  you  about 
it."  I  straightened  my  tie,  smoothed  my 
hair,  took  a  deep  breath  and  went. 

Joe  Evans  (baptized  Joseph  Cooper 
Evans)  is,  as  you  know,  the  University 
Registrar.  He  presides  over  the  manci- 
pation and  emancipation  of  every 
student  of  the  University — and  he  does 
a  lot  of  other  things  in  between.  At  the 
moment  he  is  girding  himself  for 
further  duty.  He  has  been  appointed 
to  a  new  post — Director  of  Alumni 
Affairs.  I  assume  that  he  will  gradually 
relinquish  the  plumes  of  the  former 
office  in  favour  of  the  panoply  of  the 
latter.   But  that  is   another  story. 

The  news  that  Mr.  Evans  had  for  me 
was  solid  gold.  There  was  to  be,  at  last, 
an  altogether  fitting  physical  symbol  of 
the  existence  of  an  Alumni  Association 
and,  indeed,  of  the  essential  place  of  the 
whole  graduate  body  in  the  University 
community.  A  recently  purchased  house 
(formerly  a  fraternity  house)  on  Will- 
cocks  Street  (and  in  the  "green  belt" 
of  the  new  campus)  would  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  a  general  office,  private 
offices,  committee  rooms,  archives  and 
furnished  guest  rooms.  This  house  had 


been  turned  over  to  the  Di 
rector  and  he,  with  his  staff 
would  move  in  on  Tuesday 
September  2.  Furnished?  Yes 
partly — from  the  old  office 
But  the  backing  of  alumni 
seemed  assured. 

As  some  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand student  veterans  who 
discussed  their  troubles  with 
Joe  in  post-war  days  would  say,  "Praise 
the  Lord  and  pass  the  ammunition." 

■  the  man  behind  the  idea,  and  by 
now  installed  in  Alumni  House,  is  no 
stranger  to  the  University  or  to  its 
people.  If  he  is  a  king  of  his  adoptive 
world  he  is  also  a  citizen  of  it.  True,  he 
has  taught  school  in  his  native  town  of 
Bradford  and  in  Toronto,  and  has  been 
mixed  up  with  both  the  investment  busi- 
ness and  the  chain  store  phenomenon. 
However,  if  you  start  with  his  father — 
T.  W.  W.  Evans,  Q.C.,  who  wrote  his 
matriculation  in  the  old  convocation 
hall  in  University  College  and  graduated 
with  the  first  class  to  leave  Osgoode 
Hall — and  continue  with  a  sister  who 
graduated  from  Victoria  and  with  five 
D.U.  brothers  (all  of  them  Varsity 
alumni)  the  dimension  of  the  Evans 
U.  of  T.  background  begins  to  emerge. 
Evans  left  U.C.  in  1929  with  a  degree 
in  Arts,  a  first  T  in  lacrosse  and  a 
championship  T  in  hockey.  At  the  out- 
break of  war  he  joined  the  Graduate 
Company  of  the  O.T.C.  He  was  com- 
missioned   in    1940;    in    1942    he    was 
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placed  on  active  service  with  the  rank 
of  Captain  and  an  appointment  as 
adjutant  of  the  unit.  In  1945,  while  still 
holding  the  appointment,  he  bridged  the 
gap  to  civilian  life  by  commuting  to 
Simcoe  Hall  as  Assistant  to  the  Regis- 
trar.  In    1948   he   became   Registrar. 

Joseph  Evans  married  Miss  Mabel 
Black  of  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina  in 
1935.  They  have  three  children;  Donald, 


21,  at  Ryerson  Technological  Institute; 
Sally  Jo,  16,  at  Oakwood  Collegiate  and 
Frances,  11,  at  Hillcrest  Public  School. 
They  live  in  Wychwood  Park. 

It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Evans  is 
reconciled  by  now  to  the  vagaries  of  a 
husband  who  is  a  busy  university  ad- 
ministrator. We  hope  so,  for  Joe  will  be 
in  great  demand  among  alumni  in 
Toronto  and  elsewhere. 


DICTIONARY  OF  CANADIAN  BIOGRAPHY 

AT  HIS  DEATH  in  1952,  the  late  James  Nicholson  of  Toronto  left  a  bequest  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography.  He  left  it  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 

This  gift  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  made  thus  far  in  Canada  for  a  literary  or  historical 
purpose,  not  only  because  of  its  size  but  because  of  the  plan  and  intention  lying  behind  it. 
It  makes  possible  the  preparation  of  a  monumental  reference  work  of  permanent  value 
not  only  for  historians,  but  for  librarians,  writers,  research  workers,  and  students  of  all 
sorts  who  are  interested  in  the  many  phases  of  Canada's  development.  Comprising  many 
volumes,  it  will  be  Canada's  history  in  biography,  and  should  take  its  place  among  the 
important  works  of  its  kind  not  only  on  Canadian  book-shelves  but  on  those  of  other 
countries. 

The  bequest  consists  of  the  residuum  of  the  estate  after  a  life  interest  and  other  bequests 
are  provided  for.  The  bequest  for  the  Dictionary  is,  however,  much  the  largest  provided 
by  the  will.  The  capital  is  to  be  held  by  the  University,  and  the  income  applied  to  the  project; 
the  will  specifically  mentions  the  hope  that  "other  funds  may  be  added  from  other  sources 
for  the  same  purpose".  While,  therefore,  additional  financing  will  be  necessary  to  initiate 
the  project,  and  the  University  has  not  as  yet  benefited  from  the  will,  the  gift  is  an  endow- 
ment which  ensures  the  permanent  maintenance  of  this  important  future  enterprise.  If  the 
aims  of  the  donor  are  realized,  the  Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography  will  make  a  permanent 
contribution  not  only  to  Canadian  scholarship  but  to  Canada's  national  consciousness  in  the 
broadest  and  best  sense  of  the  term. 
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royal  blue 
and  white 


■  the  autumn  reunion  for  gradu- 
ates and  other  alumni,  to  which  the 
name  of  Homecoming  has  been  at- 
tached and  which  includes  college  and 
faculty  events  along  with  those  of  a 
more  catholic  nature,  will  take  place  on 
October  16th  to  19th. 

The  idea  of  this  particular  type  of 
reunion  (together  with  the  name  of 
"Homecoming")  originated  after  the 
war  with  a  group  of  undergraduates — 
led  by  the  celebrated  "Joe"  Potts — who 
formed  a  "Blue  and  White  Society"  to 
encourage  a  more  positive  and  demon- 
strable fidelity  to  the  whole  University 
as  well  as  to  its  parts.  It  was  natural 
that  these  students  should  seek  the  ad- 
herence of  alumni  and  so  they  said,  in 
effect,  "Let  us  establish,  as  part  of  the 
annual  University  calendar,  an  occasion 
to  which  we  may  legitimately  invite 
alumni  of  all  colleges  and  faculties.  We 
obviously  do  not  expect  them  to  turn  up 
every  year,  but  we  can  at  least  let  them 
know  that  there  is  a  time  set  aside  every 
year  for  them  to  be  collective  guests  of 
honour.  If  the  alumni  organizations 
will  (a)  assist  us  and  (b)  spread  the 
news,  we  will  furnish  a  measure  of 
entertainment  and  the  manpower  to  do 
the  chores". 

These  pioneers  had  the  right  idea, 
and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  their  suc- 


cessors still  select  the  date.  But  a  lack 
of  continuity  has  occasionally  hampered 
the  planning  and  there  have  been  Home- 
comings that  were  not  at  all  impressive. 

■  the  forecast  for  the  1958  affair 
is  favourable.  A  strong  steering  com- 
mittee is  headed  by  Milton  B.  Hastings, 
M.C.,  S  11,  a  former  president  of  the 
Engineering  Alumni  Association  and  of 
the  Alumni  Federation.  Apart  from  the 
ambitious  (and  perennially  successful) 
variety  show,  the  float  parade,  the  senior 
intercollegiate  football  match  (against 
Queen's  this  year)  and  a  series  of  col- 
lege and  faculty  affairs,  the  committee 
is  relying  upon  the  appeal  of  two  in- 
novations. The  first  of  these  is  a  pre- 
game  luncheon  in  the  Hart  House  gym- 
nasium to  which  it  is  hoped  that  alumni 
will  bring  their  friends  and  families. 
The  second  offers  an  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  changes  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  work  on  the  early 
phases  of  University  expansion:  the 
Dental  building  to  the  south;  the  St. 
Michael's  and  Victoria  residences  to  the 
east;  the  west  campus  with  the  proposed 
Alumni  House,  the  recent  demolitions 
and  the  temporary  quarters;  the  main 
campus  with  the  new  Bookstore  and  the 
Forestry  building  that  walked  up  the 
street.  This  opportunity  is  not  one  which 
will  necessitate  the  use  of  a  guide  book 
or  the  expenditure  of  either  energy  or 
shoe-leather.  Informed  (but  not  uni- 
formed) guides  will  be  on  hand  to 
explain  the  panorama  unrolled  beyond 
the  broad  windows  of  a  fleet  of  scenic 
buses. 

For  good  measure,  a  scale  model  of 
the  entire  expansion  project  will  be  on 
display. 
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From  the  old  Alumni  Office  .  . 


Youngsters'  swimming  class  in  Hart  House  pool.  Miss  Glyn  Griffiths,  instructor 


around  the  campus  in  July 


.  .  to  the  first  Alumni  House 


Victoria  College  women's  residence  in  mid-July 


around  the  campus  in  July 


...  by  means  of  jacks 
to  break  the  building 
loose  from  its  original 
foundation 


.  .  .  from  its  present 
site  to  a  new  founda- 
tion at  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty- 
feet 


.  .  .  thirty-six  one  hun- 
dred-ton Duff-Norton 
hydraulic  jacks  are 
being  used 


...  it  is  in  this  shoring 
and  cribbing  process 
that  skilled  technique 
is  required 


forestry 
on  the  move 


R.R.  Price 


■       OF     ALL     THE     COLOURFUL     figures 

who  have  found  their  way  into  the 
history  of  North  American  folk-lore, 
none  has  captured  the  imagination  more 
than  the  mighty  woodsman  of  the  old 
Northwest,  Paul  Bunyan,  whose  feats 
of  prowess  figure  prominently  among 
the  boisterous  legends  of  our  still-re- 
membered past.  I  mention  this  now 
only  because,  as  you  probably  recall, 
Paul  Bunyan  was  a  Forester,  and  be- 
cause as  you  are  by  now  aware,  the 
Forestry  building  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  the  scene  of  a  project  before 
which  even  the  Minnesota  giant  him- 
self might  have  quailed. 

In  what  might  very  well  be  the 
largest  job  of  its  kind  ever  attempted 
in  Canada,  the  four-storey,  red-brick 
building  housing  the  Faculty  of  For- 
estry is,  even  as  I  write,  being  moved 
from  its  present  site  adjoining  Baldwin 
House  north  along  St.  George  Street  to 
a  new  foundation  immediately  to  the 
west  of  Simcoe  Hall.  The  move  involves 
transporting  a  structure  eighty-five  feet 
long  by  fifty-two  feet  wide,  reaching, 
from  concrete  foundation  to  roof  top, 
a  height   of    sixty    feet,    and    weighing 


two  thousand  and  seven  hundred  tons, 
a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  James  W.  Hartshorne  and 
Nicholas  Brothers  Incorporated,  who 
did  much  of  the  moving  for  the  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  location  have 
contracted  to  complete  the  project. 

In  the  broad  context  of  the  uni- 
versity's "grand  scheme",  to  move  the 
building  is  to  solve  a  number  of  formi- 
dable problems.  For  the  present  location 
of  the  Forestry  building  is,  from  a  de- 
sign point  of  view,  a  critical  one.  Facing 
it  across  St.  George  Street  will  be,  in 
time,  the  new  Physics  and  Chemistry 
buildings.  Behind  it  is  the  McLennan 
Laboratory.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year  plans  call  for  a  start  on  the  new 
Engineering  building,  designed  by  Page 
and  Steele  of  Toronto.  It  is  to  be  linked 
with  the  Laboratory  and  must  be  close 
to  the  Physics  and  Chemistry  buildings. 
With  the  Forestry  building  in  the  pre- 
sent position  this  total  result  could  be 
accomplished  only  by  tearing  down 
Baldwin  House  and  by  constructing  the 
Engineering  building  in  the  shape  of  a 
"U",  with  prongs  reaching  out  to  St, 
George  Street  on  both  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  Forestry  building. 
The  outcome  would  be  unsatisfactory 
aesthetically  and  would  involve  de- 
priving Toronto  of  one  of  its  finest  old 
houses.  By  undertaking  instead  to  move 
the  Forestry  building  there  is  a  saving 
of  five  hundred  feet  of  exterior  walls, 
the  dictates  of  architectural  taste  are 
satisfied  and  Baldwin  House  is  pre- 
served. 

The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  opera- 
tion is  Mr.  Ray  M.  Bremner,  a  pre- 
cise and  forceful  Scot  who  came  to  the 
Superintendent's    staff    four    years    ago 
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from  Glasgow.  Erect  and  alert,  with  a 
bristling  moustache  and  a  grey  twist 
suit  that  is  probably  the  nearest  North 
American  summer  approach  to  a 
Scottish  tweed,  Mr.  Bremner  has  all  the 
mien  and  exuberant  confidence  of  a 
sharp  young  subaltern  schooled  at  Sand- 
hurst. He  gives  an  impression  of  com- 
pelling confidence.  Mr.  Bremner  as- 
sured me  that  the  whole  undertaking 
was  being  conducted  according  to,  in  a 
phrase  that  has  humorous  connotations 
for  a  generation  of  students,  "sound 
engineering  principles".  He  was  even 
prepared  to  go  out  on  a  limb  to  the 
extent  of  saying  that,  the  most  difficult 
part  being  over,  he  felt  the  job  was 
beaten. 

The  engineering  problem  is  to  create 
for  the  building  a  new  foundation  which 
will  act  exactly  as  the  existing  founda- 
tion does.  This  can  then  be  raised  by 
means  of  jacks  to  break  the  building 
loose  from  its  original  foundation  and 
used  to  transport  it  to  its  new  location. 
The  crucial  point  comes  at  the  time  of 
this  breaking-loose  process.  This  stage 
has  already  been  successfully  passed. 

The  first  step  is  to 
cut  holes  in  the  existing 
foundation  and  to  insert 
at  right  angles  to  one 
another  and  passing 
completely  through  the  base  of  the 
building,  a  series  of  steel  beams  to 
create  a  framework,  or  grid.  Since  steel 
is  relatively  inflexible,  and  since  the 
building  must  be  tipped  slightly  when 
first  raised,  hardwood  oak  blocks  are 
used  to  cushion  the  steel  beams.  These 
blocks  have  sufficient  "give"  to  allow 
the  building,  as  it  is  jacked  up  on  one 
side,  to  adjust  its  weight  to  the  new 
situation    without    being    thrown    off- 


centre.  It  is  in  this  "shoring"  and  "crib- 
bing" process  that  the  skilled  technique 
is  required. 

Thirty-six  one  hundred  ton  Duff- 
Norton  hydraulic  jacks  are  being  used 
to  raise  the  building.  Jacking  started 
August  2nd  and  is  to  finish  August 
19th.  The  building  is  to  be  raised  three 
feet.  Then  two  sets  of  track  beams  will 
be  inserted,  one  attached  to  the  founda- 
tion and  the  other  to  the  ground.  Be- 
tween these  tracks  steel  rollers  will  be 
placed.  "Tracking"  is  expected  to  take 
until  August  30th.  Since  the  building 
has  to  be  raised  a  total  of  six  feet  to 
settle  it  on  its  new  foundation,  three 
feet  will  have  to  be  gained  in  plane.  This 
problem  is  made  more  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  the  weight  of  the  building  will 
cause  the  tracks  to  sink  slightly  into  the 
ground  as  it  passes  over  them.  The 
track  is  therefore  being  laid  in  sixty-foot 
sections.  This  will  permit  settling  to  be 
observed  and  adjustments  to  be  made 
as  the  move  progresses.  To  get  the 
building  into  motion,  jacks  will  be  used 
laterally.  Winches  will  sustain  the 
motion,  once  underway.  The  move 
should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
second  week  in  September — in  plenty 
of  time  for  the  beginning  of  classes. 

A  project  of  this  magnitude  involves, 
as  Mr.  Bremner  is  prepared  to  admit,  a 
certain  element  of  risk.  Risk  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  inheriting  the  mantle  of 
Paul  Bunyan.  However,  there  is  one 
aspect  of  this  project  at  which  I'm  sure 
our  frontier  paladin  would  have  scoffed. 
The  Forestry  building  is  insured. 


Ronald  R.  Price  is  a  recent  graduate  of 
Victoria  College  and  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law.  He  is  editor  of  Varsity  News. 
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general 

course 

in  science 


■  there  will  be  keen  interest 
among  teachers,  parents  and  upper 
school  pupils  in  the  three-year  course  in 
general  science  which  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  It  is 
a  course  which  ranks  high  in  the  cata- 
logue of  curricular   reforms. 

The  compatibility  of  arts  and  science 
has  long  been  admitted,  but  until  now 
there  has  been  no  course  in  the  Uni- 
versity deliberately  designed  to  provide 
scientific  education  for  any  but  the 
specialists.  There  have  been  pass  and 
general  courses  in  arts,  but  not  in 
science.  Youths  and  maidens  with  what 
they  assume  to  be  a  scientific  bent  have 
been  able  to  aspire  only  to  the  pro- 
fessional schools  or  the  honours  courses 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  These  courses 
have  an  enviable  reputation  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  graduates  but  they  have 
been  obliged  to  offer  only  an  intensive 
education  in  a  relatively  narrow  branch 
for  which  no  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  undergraduate  body  has  both  the 
desire  and  the  specialized  ability  re- 
quired for  success. 

It  has  by  now  been  impressed  on  the 
general  public  that  science  is  a  national 
issue  as  well  as  a  personal  one.  The 
offspring  of  the  public  may  be  forgiven 
for  impressing  on  their  parents  that  a 
broad  education  in  science  is  a  profi- 
table  approach   to   later   specialization. 


They  may  also  be  forgiven  for  pointing 
out  to  the  same  fountain  of  authority 
that,  on  the  foregoing  major  premiss,  a 
course  which  requires  for  admission  a 
simple  average  of  60%  in  nine  matricu- 
lation papers  (including  three  in  mathe- 
matics), instead  of  a  scale  which  re- 
quires 66%  or  even  75%  in  some 
papers,  is  a  good  idea. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  general 
course  in  science  will  admit  candidates 
of  inferior  quality,  but  that  it  will  be 
able  to  enrol  students  of  some  assured 
ability  in  subjects  other  than  mathe- 
matics and  science.  None  but  the 
precocious  few  are  immune  to  the 
tyranny  of  mathematics  which  plagues 
the  class  work  and  monopolizes  the 
homework  of  our  secondary  schools. 
At  90%  of  homework  study  tables, 
algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry  get 
first  attention;  the  sciences  come  next; 
French,  history  and  English  are  also- 
rans — in  that  order. 

What  has  been  the  result?  On  the  one 
hand  a  deluge  of  "firsts"  in  maths, 
many  of  them  earned  by  pupils  with  no 
real  aptitude  for  the  subject  but  primed 
by  ingenious  teaching  and  conditioned 
for  examination  by  unremitting  labour. 
A  number  of  these  pupils  will  be  among 
the  casualties  in  first-year  engineering. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  dearth  of  honours 
— or  even  credits — in  the  native  tongue, 
in  French  and  in  history.  Somewhere 
in  between,  a  large  group  of  those  who 
are  not  yet  specialists  and  who,  because 
they  have  tried  to  keep  a  proper  balance 
of  subjects,  are  forever  lost  to  science 
in  the  belief  that,  on  the  evidence  of 
their  maths  and  science  marks,  they 
are  not  "good  enough". 

The  new  course  is  naturally  weighted 
Concluded  on  page  149 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  CHINA 


M.  G.  Ross 


■  every  visitor  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  who  seeks  official 
information  is  first  given  a  brief  dis- 
course on  the  "semi-feudal,  semi- 
imperialistic"  state  which  existed  before 
1949.  However  one  may  designate  pre- 
revolutionary  China,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  an  industrially  back- 
ward, largely  under-developed  country, 
in  which  there  was  little  or  no  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  masses.  Now,  in 
a  burst  of  fresh  enthusiasm,  nearly 
every  national  effort  is  devoted  to 
building  a  "new  China". 

This  enthusiasm,  which  most  wester- 
ners find  strange  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand, is  fed  by  a  century-old  feeling  of 
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inferiority,  driven  by  a  desire  to  excel, 
and  nourished  by  an  interpretation  of 
Marxism  which  is  as  alive  and  vital  for 
the  Chinese  as  is  Billy  Graham's  mes- 
sage for  millions  of  Americans.  We  in 
the  west  have  become  so  highly  indi- 
vidualistic that  we  fail  to  realize  the 
degree  of  satisfaction  that  is  the  reward 
of  collective  achievement.  In  the  east, 
however,  the  satisfaction  that  has  made 
possible  vast  developments  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  working  similar  miracles  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

In  China,  education  is  being  given 
the  same  degree  of  priority  as  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  for  the  same  reasons.  One 
of  the  lessons  of  history  is  that  advanced 
educational  practices  go  hand  in  hand 
with  advancing  economic  development. 
Which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect 
seems  not  to  matter  to  the  communists; 
the  two  must  go  together.  But  perhaps 
more  important  is  the  very  pragmatic 
conclusion  that  education  is  the  key  to 
the  development  of  well-trained  and 
loyal  citizens.  China  needs  such  citizens, 
and  for  this  reason  education  is  liberally 
supported  and  carefully  controlled. 
More  and  more  Chinese  children  are 
being  given  the  opportunity  of  attending 
school,  of  learning  to  read  and  write,  of 
understanding  the  intricacies  of  science, 
of  hearing  about  the  wonders  of  the 
"revolution",  and  of  appreciating  "the 
science  of  Marxism".  Thus  it  is  in  the 
schools  and  institutes  of  higher  learning, 
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ENROLMENT 

IN  SCHOOLS 

AND  UNIVERSITIES 

1949-50 

1956-57 

1956-57 
( age  group 
enrolled) 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Grades    1-6 

24,000,000 

63,460,000 

70% 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Grades  7-12 

1,038,000 

5,164,058 

40% 

UNIVERSITIES  AND 

INSTITUTES 

116,000 

444,881 

less  than  1% 

as  much  as  in  the  factories  and  fields, 
that  the  new  China  is  being  born.  In 
another  decade  or  two  China  will  have 
vast  numbers  of  young  people  skilled 
in  essential  trades  and  sciences  and 
devoted,  as  well,  to  the  building  of  a 
great  socialist  state. 

An  idea  of  the  effort  that  is  being 
put  into  the  expansion  of  education  is 
conveyed  by  the  accompanying  table 
which  I  worked  out  from  figures  sup- 
plied to  me  by  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion and  which  I  have  reason  to  believe 
are  fairly  accurate.  These  figures  reveal 
that  the  Chinese  have  some  way  to  go 
before  they  reach  their  objective  of 
compulsory  education  for  all  primary 
school  children.  But  if  one  looks  at  the 
the  trend  of  the  past  seven  years,  tre- 
mendous gains  are  evident.  Attendance 
at  primary  schools  has  increased  almost 
three-fold,  at  secondary  schools  five- 
fold, and  at  universities  four-fold. 

The  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  China  follow  much  the  same  pattern 
as  those  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  universi- 
ties concentrate  almost  exclusively  on 
the  humanities  and  pure  sciences; 
separate  institutes  are  established  for 
each  professional  specialization,  such  as 
forestry,  engineering,  pedagogy  and  so 


forth.  Exclusive  of  medical  and  dental 
institutes,  there  are,  at  the  present 
moment,  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
universities  and  institutes  in  China.  The 
emphasis  on  higher  education  is  evi- 
dent when  enrolment  figures  are  con- 
sidered. The  fact  that  the  engineering 
institutes  have  a  total  enrolment  of 
165,000  is  not  surprising  in  the  light  of 
current  trends,  but  that  the  57  peda- 
gogical institutes  have  enrolled  no  less 
than  113,000  is  heady  food  for  thought. 

The  humanities  and  pure  sciences 
receive  less  attention  than  engineering 
and  pedagogy,  a  tendency  which  indi- 
cates that,  at  the  moment,  the  Chinese 
are  concerned  with  immediacies  and 
with  getting  under  way  the  practical 
task  of  re-building  the  nation.  There  is, 
it  is  true,  some  awareness  among  educa- 
tors that  this  policy  is  self-defeating,  for 
it  is  the  pure  sciences  that  provide  the 
fundamental  knowledge  upon  which 
applied  science  and  professional  educa- 
tion are  built.  In  contrast,  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  long  since  recognized  this  fact,  and 
the  pure  sciences  are  given  equal,  if  not 
prior,  rating  with  the  applied  sciences 
in  educational  planning. 

Similarly,  education  becomes  narrow 
and     stifling     if    there     is    not    much 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND  INSTITUTES 

Universities 

16 

Engineering 

Agriculture 

Forestry 

Pedagogical 

Pharmaceutical 

44 
28 

3 
57 
37 

Financial 

5 

Law  &  Politics 

5 

Language  Institutes 
Physical  Education 
Artistic  Schools 

8 
6 

17 

National  Minorities 

3 

scholarly  work  in  the  humanities.  Con- 
sequently, the  relative  neglect  of  the 
classics  in  Chinese  universities  is  certain 
to  lower  the  quality  of  education  not 
only  at  this  level  but  at  every  level  of 
the  system.  Beset  by  a  multitude  of 
problems  in  their  programme  of 
national  development,  the  Chinese  have 
said  "First  things  first",  and  for  them 
engineers  and  teachers  are  the  para- 
mount need.  But  the  Chinese  under- 
stand the  seriousness  of  neglecting  the 
classics  and  they  will  remedy  the  defect 
as  soon  as  possible.  Some  changes  are 
already  in  evidence.  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  Professor  Ling-Hsiang,  Dean  of 
Graduate  Studies  at  Peking  University 
(who  took  his  Ph.D.  in  Biochemistry  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  1942)  in 
the  course  of  which  he  outlined  very 
ambitious  plans  for  research  in  the 
natural  sciences  at  Peking.  Funds  have 
already  been  earmarked  for  this. 

While,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  indi- 
cate later,  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
research  has  not  reached  North  Ameri- 
can standards,  the  concept  of  higher 
education  and  the  trends  evident  in  the 


institutes  I  visited  are  most  impressive. 
Both  universities  and  institutes  are  con- 
sidered as  "communities  of  learning" 
and  are  constructed  as  such.  The 
campus  is  almost  a  self-contained  com- 
munity, with  residences  for  one  hundred 
per  cent  of  the  students,  homes  for  all 
staff  members,  communal  dining  rooms, 
hospital,  laundry,  and  other  essential 
services.  The  new  buildings — and  I 
would  venture  to  guess  that  least  50% 
of  the  campus  buildings  I  saw  were 
less  than  five  years  old — are  modern, 
well  designed  and  well  constructed. 
Laboratories  are  completely  equipped 
for  teaching  and  research.  Libraries 
are  particularly  impressive.  The  stacks 
and  shelves  are  well  stocked;  there  is 
plenty  of  space  for  study.  It  is  obvious 
that,  to  all  outward  appearances,  the 
institutes  of  higher  learning  in  China 
are  comparable  with  the  great  univer- 
sities of  the  western  world. 

As  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  students  are 
carefully  selected  from  the  large  num- 
bers of  their  peers.  Of  12  to  15  who 
apply  for  admission  perhaps  one  will 
make  the  grade.  Those  selected  on  the 
basis  of  entrance  examinations  and  of 
character  are  provided  with  free  tui- 
tion, free  room,  and,  if  additional  funds 
are  required,  with  financial  allowances 
(known,  as  they  are  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  "stipends").  About  65%  of 
the  students  in  the  institutions  I  visited 
were  receiving  such  stipends.  For  the 
most  part,  students  are  expected  to  work 
long  hours  throughout  a  school  term 
which  extends  from  September  1st  to 
July  15th.  Most  of  the  students  I  talked 
to  seemed  to  feel  that  the  58  to  60  hour 
week  was  normal,  with  28  to  30  hours 
in  class  and  the  same  number  of  hours 
of  study. 
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The  teaching  staff  does  not  enjoy  the 
same  prestige  as  its  analogue  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  That  a  professor  does  not  have 
the  status  of  his  colleague  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  reflected,  in  part,  in  his  pay. 
The  Soviet  professor  may  earn  between 
$1,000  to  $2,000  a  month;  the  maxi- 
mum pay  for  his  opposite  number  in 
China  is  390  yuan,  or  about  $156  a 
month.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese 
professor  has  many  perquisities  which 
the  Russian  does  not  enjoy.  He  has  a 
relatively  spacious  house  on  the  cam- 
pus, very  inexpensive  food,  good  schools 
for  his  children,  free  medical  services, 
an  assured  retirement,  and  —  perhaps 
most  important — liberal  support  for  his 
study  and  research. 

Apart  from  the  restrictive  atmosphere 
in  political  and  social  thought,  the  weak 
point  in  the  programme  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  China  is  the  quality  of  the 
teaching.  A  rapidly  increasing  enrol- 
ment has  far  outpaced  the  ability  of 
universities  to  recruit  and  train  first 
rate  academicians  and  teachers.  The 
result  is  that  one  finds  ex- 
tremely few  senior  staff  mem- 
bers in  relation  to  the  total 
staff.  At  one  institution  there 
are  only  100  full  and  assistant 
professors  in  a  total  staff  of 
1,000.  The  other  900  are  all  junior  men 
called  "assistants",  comparable  in  status 
and  training  to  our  lecturers  and  in- 
structors. In  contrast,  the  ratio  of  pro- 
fessors, associate  professors  and  assistant 
professors  to  a  total  teaching  staff  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  about  1  to  3.5. 
Of  the  inadequacy  of  this  situation,  the 
Chinese  are  quite  aware,  and  it  is  to 
their  credit  that  they  have  not  panicked 
and  loaded  their  best  men  with  heavy 
teaching  schedules.  To  the  contrary,  a 


university  professor  in  China  has  a 
lighter  teaching  load  than  a  professor 
in  Canada.  In  China  he  may  teach  only 
one  course  (4  to  5  hours  a  week)  but 
he  is  assigned  to  supervise  the  work  of 
4  or  5  superior  students,  most  of  whom, 
it  is  hoped,  will  one  day  become  univer- 
sity teachers.  In  this  way  the  effort  of 
the  university  is  focused  on  the  spot  at 
which  it  is  expected  to  produce  the 
most  effective  long-term  results,  namely 
the  development  of  the  very  best  stu- 
dents on  the  campus.  Obviously  this 
system  has  weaknesses — certainly  to  the 
degree  that  the  majority  of  undergrad- 
uates are  taught  almost  exclusively  by 
relatively  young,  unqualified  and  inex- 
perienced men. 

Unquestionably  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  "thought-control"  in  social  and  poli- 
tical matters  in  China  today.  Similarly 
there  is  a  very  consistent  and  deliberate 
indoctrination  of  Marxist  theory  and 
practice  in  all  educational  institutions. 
But,  withal,  there  are,  in  the  institutes 
of  higher  learning,  sound  programmes 
in  the  pure  sciences  and  in 
professional  subjects.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  result  of 
China's  current  educational 
policy  will  be,  as  some  in 
the  West  expect,  a  gradually 
growing  resentment  of  thought-control 
and  an  eventual  reaction  to  it.  Rather, 
the  result  may  be,  as  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  development  of  first-rate  scientists 
and  engineers  who,  deeply  devoted  to 
Marxist  philosophy,  will  take  the  lead 
in  stimulating  national  industrial  ex- 
pansion. With  growing  strength  and  con- 
fidence may  come  greater  flexibility  in 
philosophy  and  greater  freedom  in  the 
university.  This  has  happened  to  some 
extent  in  the  Soviet  Union.  China  is  far 
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from  such  a  turn  of  events.  But  China  years  from  now  may  not  be  the  U.S.S.R., 

may  also  avoid  the  "hardening  of  cate-  but    a   nation   of   close   to   one    billion 

gories",   which   would  restrict  her   de-  people  known  as  the  People's  Republic 

velopment.  If  she  does,  the  great  eco-  of  China, 
nomic   rival    of   the    United    States    50 


Dr.  Murray  Ross  is  vice-president  of  the  University.  In  May  of  this  year, 
after  a  tour  of  schools  and  universities  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  he  flew  to  China  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Association  for  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries,  an 
organization  which  is  sponsored  by  the  government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  With  one  stop  in  Siberia,  the  trip  took  eleven  hours.  At  Peking  Dr.  Ross 
was  met  by  the  head  of  the  protocol  department  of  the  government  who  handed 
him  on  to  the  University  of  Peking.  There  he  found,  among  the  members  of  the 
staff,  five  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

As  his  article  indicates,  Dr.  Ross  covered  a  lot  of  Chinese  territory.  He  reports 
that  he  was  able  to  include  a  part  of  Outer  Mongolia,  a  province  where  there  are 
no  airfields  for  larger  aircraft  and  whose  nearest  boundary  is  400  miles  from 
Peking. 


THE  POSITIVE  APPROACH 

■  The  published  news  of  the  move  of  the  Forestry  building  has  adopted  a 
negative  rather  than  a  positive  approach.  The  operation  is  by  no  means  merely 
an  expedient  to  remove  a  smaller  faculty  from  the  path  of  a  large  and  over- 
populated  neighbour.  Both  faculties  will  benefit  enormously.  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  will  gain  symmetrical  expansion  and  a  frontage  on  St.  George 
Street;  Forestry  will  have  the  space  and  equipment  it  needs. 

The  Forestry  building  was  put  up  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  In  1925, 
basements  were  not  always  built  for  daily  use  and  as  a  functional  part  of  the 
building  as  a  whole.  Forestry's  nether  regions  have  been  a  sort  of  catch-all — 
useful  only  for  storage  and  for  the  servicing  of  the  upper  floors.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  teaching  and  research  they  have  been  a  dead  loss. 

Standing  ready  to  receive  its  load  is  a  new-model  foundation.  It  is  deeper 
than  the  old  and  considerably  longer.  It  is  to  house  a  woodworking  shop,  a 
dry  kiln,  a  mechanical  testing  laboratory,  a  student  common  room,  and  an 
office.  These  amenities  will  release  space  above  for  library  stacks  and  for  a 
reading  room  for  staff  and  graduate  students. 

When  the  moving  monster  has  finished  its  circumspect  and  painstaking 
course,  thirty-eight  feet  of  foundation  will  project  at  the  back.  This  will  be 
roofed  over  at  ground  floor  level  and  the  new  facilities  moved  in.  Eventually 
new  storeys  will  be  added  in  conformity  with  the  established  design  and  they 
will  provide  room  for  research  and  graduate  work  in  fields  that  are  even  now 
in  the  process  of  rapid  growth. 

All  this  is  what  "Operation  Forestry"  really  means  to  Foresters  at  Toronto. 
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at  home 
abroad 


Varsity  graduates 
in  External  Affairs 

R.  S.  Harris 


■  for  the  past  ten  years,  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Toronto  have 
been  able  to  add  to  their  normal  in- 
terest in  Canadian  diplomacy  a  sense 
of  personal  involvement,  since  the 
Minister  for  External  Affairs  has 
always  been  a  man  closely  associated 
with  the  University.  Dr.  Sidney  Smith's 
association  is  so  intimate  as  to  defy 
assessment,  but  it  is  hardly  more  inti- 
mate than  that  of  Lester  Pearson, 
Victoria  graduate  of  1919,  member  of 
the  department  of  history  from  1924-28, 
and  Victoria's  present  Chancellor. 
However,  the  Department  of  External 
Affairs  is  a  large  and  complex  organiza- 
tion, and  the  conducting  of  its  urgent 
activities  is  in  the  hands  not  of  one  but 
of  many  men.  To  measure  the  Univer- 
sity's contribution  to  the  department 
requires  an  analysis  of  more  than  400 
men  and  women  who  have  occupied  its 
responsible  positions  since  its  establish- 
ment a  half-century  ago. 

When  the  department  was  set  up  in 
1909,  it  consisted  of  an  undersecretary 
(Joseph  Pope)  and  six  clerks.  Until  the 
appointment  of  a  Canadian  minister  to 
Washington  in  1927  its  activities  were 
in   effect   conducted   by   the   occupants 


of  two  posts:  the  Prime  Minister — 
until  1946  the  Prime  Minister  always 
held  the  external  affairs  portfolio — and 
the  undersecretary.  During  this  period, 
Toronto's  influence  was  slight,  being 
confined  to  the  contributions  of  Arthur 
Meighen  (U.C.  96)  and  W.  L.  M.  King 
(U.C.  95)  during  their  tenures  as  prime 
minister.  As  it  happened,  neither  was  as 
concerned  with  foreign  affairs  as  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier  (McGill)  or  Sir  Robert 
Borden  (a  qualified  lawyer,  but  not  a 
university  graduate)  both  of  whom 
made  notable  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  department.  Nor  was 
either  of  the  undersecretaries  during 
this  period  a  Toronto  man:  Joseph 
Pope,  like  Borden,  was  a  lawyer  without 
university  training,  and  O.  D.  Skelton, 
who  succeeded  him  in  1925  was  both  a 
Queen's  graduate  and  a  Queen's  pro- 
fessor. The  only  other  important  figure 
in  establishing  policy  during  this  period 
was  Loring  Christie,  Borden's  right  hand 
man  at  Versailles,  an  Acadia  graduate 
who  was  legal  advisor  to  the  depart- 
ment from  1913  to  1925.  However,  the 
chief  clerk  in  1909  was  William  Henry 
Walker,  a  U.C.  graduate  in  classics  of 
1885;  he  was  appointed  assistant  under- 
secretary in  1911  and  occupied  the 
position  until  his  death  in   1933. 

The  second  phase  of  the  department's 
evolution  lasted  from  1927  until  the 
outbreak  of  war:  here  the  Toronto  in- 
fluence becomes  marked.  The  first  min- 
ister to  Washington  was  Mr.  Vincent 
Massey  (V  10)  and  two  of  his  person- 
ally selected  staff  of  four  were  Hume 
Wrong  (U.C.  15)  and  Thomas  A.  Stone 
(U.C.  24).  Moreover,  in  1928,  when 
the  first  competitive  examinations  were 
held  for  admission  to  the  department, 
the  successful  candidates  included  Mr. 
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Pearson  and  Kenneth  P.  Kirkwood 
(U.C.  22).  The  number  of  appoint- 
ments to  the  department  during  this 
second  period  was  not  great — in  1939 
there  were  still  only  39  foreign  service 
officers — but  they  provided  the  hard 
core  during  Mr.  Pearson's  regime. 

The  outbreak  of  war  signalled  the 
commencement  of  rapid  expansion  and 
five  graduates  of  the  30s  abandoned 
other  promising  careers  to  enter  the 
department:  E.  H.  Norman  (V  33), 
G.  W.  Hilborn  (V  34),  A.  C.  Smith 
(U.C.  35),  S.  F.  Rae  (U.C.  36)  and 
A.  R.  Menzies  (V  39).  Older  graduates, 
too,  were  summoned  to  Ottawa  for 
temporary  duty  and  several  remained 
permanently:  G.  L.  Magann  (S  14), 
R.  A.  Mackay  (U.C.  20),  S.  M.  Scott 
(G.S.  22),  W.  D.  Matthews  (U.C.  29). 
Agnes  Ireland  (T  42)  was  one  of 
several  women  who  joined  the  depart- 
ment by  way  of  a  wartime  clerkship. 

Even  more  rapid  growth  followed  in 
the  immediate  post-war  years,  the  bulk 
of  the  candidates  being  young  veterans 
whose  careers  had  had  no  chance  to 
begin.  Nine  Toronto  graduates  joined 
the  department  in  1945, 
in  ,1946  and  in  1947, 
seven  in  1948.  There- 
after, with  the  exception 
of  a  blank  year  in  195: 
the  intake  has  been 
steady — 4,4,0,4,2,9,4,  and  6  for  the 
years  1949-56.  The  result  is  that  83  of 
the  362  Foreign  Service  Officers  listed 
in  the  department's  most  recent  Registry 
(October,  1957)— just  under  25%  — 
have  studied  at  Toronto.  They  include 
two  women,  Miss  Ireland  and  Mary  I. 
M.  Dunlop  (T50). 

Since  most  of  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives  have   degrees   from   at   least 
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two  universities  and  some  have  studied 
at  four  or  five,  the  percentage  figure  is 
misleading  as  a  testimony  of  influence. 
After  all,  forty-four  of  the  362  F.S.O.s 
have  studied  at  Oxford,  including  22 
Rhodes  Scholars— Escott  Reid  (T  27), 
Arnold  C.  Smith  (U.C.  35),  George 
Ignatieff  (T  36),  James  George  (T  40), 
and  Kenneth  C.  Brown  (V  45)  form  the 
Toronto  contingent;  and  almost  as  many 
have  found  their  way  to  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  the  Academy  of 
International  Law  at  The  Hague,  and 
LTnstitute  Universitaire  des  Hautes 
Etudes  Internationales  at  Geneva. 
Nevertheless  the  number  of  Toronto 
graduates  in  key  positions  to-day  is  im- 
pressive; as  the  following  list  will 
demonstrate : 

Ambassadors:  W.  F.  Bull  (U.C.  28), 
Japan;  W.  A.  Irwin  (V  21),  Brazil; 
E.  M.  Reid  (T  27),  West  Germany; 
G.  Ignatieff  (T  36),  Yugoslavia;  R.  A. 
MacKay  (U.C.  20),  Norway  and  Ice- 
land; T.  A.  Stone  (U.C.  24),  The 
Netherlands. 

Ministers:  S.  F.  Rae  (U.C.  36), 
Washington;  A.  C.  Smith  (U.C.  35), 
London. 

High  Commissioners:  A.  R.  Menzies 
(V  39),  Malaya;  H.  O.  Moran  (U.C. 
32),  Pakistan. 

In  addition,  W.  D.  Matthews, 
(U.C.  29),  John  W.  Holmes  (G.  S.  33), 
Douglas  V.  LePan  (U.C.  35)  and  John 
B.  C.  Watkins  (U.C.  26)  are  assistant 
undersecretaries  of  state  for  external 
affairs,  George  P.  Glazebrook  (U.C.  22 
and  department  of  history,  1924)  is 
Chief  of  Historical  Records  and  Re- 
search Division  and  J.  A.  McCordick 
(T  38),  is  Chief  of  the  Protocol 
Division. 

Though   graduates   of   the   old   Pass, 
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the  old  General  and  the  old  Teachers 
courses  are  represented  in  the  depart- 
ment, most  of  our  graduates  are  pro- 
ducts of  the  honours  courses.  As  might 
be  expected,  Modern  History  (21)  and 
Political  Science  and  Economics  (14) 
head  the  list.  The  old  English  and  His- 
tory course,  which  presented  its  last 
graduating  class  in  1938  has  supplied 
six,  while  Philosophy  (English  or  His- 
tory) is  represented  by  five.  There  are 
three  graduates  from  Modern  Languages 
and  Classics,  two  each  from  Commerce 


and  Finance,  the  old  Law  course, 
Modern  History  and  Modern  Languages, 
and  Philosophy,  and  one  each  from 
Oriental  Languages,  Psychology,  and 
Sociology.  The  College  distribution  at 
present  is:  St.  Michael's,  2;  Trinity,  28; 
Victoria,  19,  and  University  College,  31. 
At  times  it  must  appear  to  Dr.  Smith 
that  he  has  never  left  the  campus. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Harris  is  assistant  professor 
of  English  on  the  staff  of  University 
College. 


THE  FABLED  PAST 


■  Professor  C.  A.  Chant  used  to  tell  this  story  about  himself.  He 
had  gone  to  speak  to  a  rural  audience  and  was  put  up  at  a  farmhouse. 
Before  going  out  to  give  his  lecture,  Chant  was  invited  to  sit  down  to 
supper,  but  declined,  saying  that  he  made  it  a  rule  not  to  eat  anything 
before  delivering  a  lecture.  The  farmer  was  not  able  to  go  with  him  to 
the  lecture,  since  he  had  urgent  work  to  do  on  the  farm,  so  his  wife 
drove  the  professor  to  the  lecture  hall.  On  their  return,  Chant  went  up 
to  his  room  to  go  to  bed,  but  could  not  help  overhearing  the  following 
conversation  between  farmer  and  wife  in  the  kitchen:  Farmer:  "Well, 
what  was  the  lecture  like?"  Wife  (after  a  pause):  "He  might  as  well  have 
et." 

■  Professor  DeLury  set  a  problem  for  his  students  in  mathematics  just 
before  the  Christmas  holidays.  One  student  solved  the  problem  by 
writing  on  his  paper:  "God  knows.  Merry  Christmas!"  Professor  DeLury's 
comment  was:  "God  gets  100  marks.  You  get  nothing.  Happy  New 
Year!" 

■  Professor  Robertson  once  reproved  a  student  for  not  taking  notes. 
"But",  replied  the  student,  "I  have  Dad's." 

■  When  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  was  investigating  in  1905 
the  charges  made  by  C.  R.  Jamieson  ("Junius  Junior")  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  University,  one  of  the  members  of  the  staff  who  gave 
evidence  before  the  committee  was  Professor  W.  J.  Loudon.  He  was 
asked  by  a  member  of  the  committee  if  it  were  true,  as  alleged,  that 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  swearing  at  Professor  MacLennan  in  the 
corridors  of  University  College. 

"Certainly  not,"   he  replied,   "I   have  not  sworn   at  MacLennan   for 
three  months." 
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SOVIET  CAMPUS 


The  M.  V.  Lomonosov  State  University  of  Moscow 

Les  Lawrence 


■  in  red  square  or  along  Gorki 
Street  among  the  slow-moving  crowds 
and  flaking  old  buildings  of  Moscow 
itself,  you  feel  lost  in  a  former  century. 
Across  the  Moskva  River  in  the  Lenin 
Hills,  you  are  transported  to  some 
strange  new  future. 

For  this  is  the  showplace  of  Moscow. 
Here  in  what  used  to  be  the  country, 
acres  of  stark  new  apartment  buildings 
lead  the  way  to  the  proudest  Soviet 
building  of  all — the  M.  V.  Lomonosov 
State  University  of  Moscow.  From  pil- 
lared entrance  to  crowning  red  star  it 
is  the  tallest  building  in  Europe  and 
looks  a  little  like  an  earthbound  rocket. 
The  drive  along  Rublevskoe  Road  must 
be  a  favourite  one  for  delegations  want- 
ing to  be  impressed;  for  there  up  ahead 
is  the  very  real  achievment  in  Soviet 
education,  marbled  and  cemented  to 
the  skyline. 

Perhaps  the  people  who  built  the 
thing  had  something  like  that  in  mind; 
it  wasn't. lack  of  space  that  made  them 
pack  a  whole  campus  into  one  sky- 
scraper. 

When  we  arrived,  grandly,  in  the 
back  seat  of  the  black  and  chrome  Zim 
that  the  Intourist  organization  placed 
at  our  disposal,  we  found  eight  boys 
and  girls  in  the  parking  area  tossing  a 
volley-ball  around.  Irina,  our  guide — 
dark,  conscientious,  and  a  student  here 
herself  a  few  years  ago — asked  them  if 


they  would  help  us  to  get  inside.  It  was 
her  initiative  that  enabled  us  to  visit 
the  University  apart  from  an  official 
tour,  and  on  an  official  holiday. 

Entry  to  the  building  is  by  pass  alone. 
(We  were  told  that  a  great  scientific 
project  was  going  on  deep  in  the  build- 
ing somewhere,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
know  what  it  was.)  Students  produce 
the  "Admit  to  Lectures"  card  that  they 
carry  in  a  smart  green  case,  something 
in  the  manner  of  an  FBI  man.  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  on  holidays  and  festivals, 
each  student  is  allowed  two  visitors  for 
the  day.  After  some  busy  form-filling 
and  surrendering  our  passports,  we  were 
free  to  wander  until  one  a.m.  if  we 
wanted  to,  and  our  young-looking,  third- 
year  maths  students  went  back  to  their 
game. 

To  the  10,000  who  study  here,  and 
particularly  to  5,754  who  live  in  the 
building,  going  to  every  different  kind 
of  lecture  is  just  a  matter  of  using  the 
elevators  and  walking  along  corridors. 
So  is  getting  to  the  gym,  the  lab,  the 
Palace  of  Culture  or  the  library.  The 
library,  for  that  matter,  runs  vertically 
through  the  building,  with  stacks  and 
reading  room  for  each  department  on 
the  floors  where  the  lectures  take  place. 
The  residences,  too,  are  arranged  by 
floors. 

At  the  moment  only  the  maths  and 
science  people  use  the  main   building. 
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.  .  •  the  tallest  building  in 
Europe  looks  a  little  like 
an  earthbound  rocket 


...  a  girl  was  whomp- 
ing  up  a  delicious  mess 
of  potato  pancakes 


.  .  .  with  stacks  and  reading  room 
for  each  department  on  the  floors 
where  the  lectures  take  place 


.  .  .  most  residents  eat  their  meals 
in  the  restaurant  because  it  takes  less 
time  and  costs  only  a  few  roubles 
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.  .  .  the  cut-glass  jug  which  is 
an  indispensable  furnishing 


Student  dance  in  the  building  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Komsomol 
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Poster  in  main  entrance 


.  .  .  common  room  on 
every  second  floor 


The  humanities  students,  who  with  the 
extension  course  raise  the  total  to 
24,000,  study  in  town  in  the  old  build- 
ings on  Mokhavaya  Street,  twenty 
minutes  away  by  bus.  But  work  has 
already  begun  on  new  wings  that  will 
bring  the  entire  university  under  one 
roof. 

The  entry  hall  could  be  the  approach 
to  the  elevators  in  any  Bloor  Street 
insurance  building,  cold,  large,  and 
marble.  The  tieless  students  wandering 
through  in  their  old  sack  suits  were  a 
sharp  contrast.  At  each  end  of  the  hall 
there  was  a  large  poster,  painted  by 
hand  and  very  well  drawn.  One  of  them 
has  a  laugh  at  different  types  of 
students — the  chemist  blowing  himself 
up,  two  loafers  having  a  sleepy-eyed 
smoke,  the  geologists  sitting  around 
while  other  people  lift  the  rocks.  All 
very  quietly  humorous. 

At  the  other  end  there  is  a  similar 
poster  with  an  abstract  mural  of  a  type 
not  unusual  on  patriotic  hoardings  but 
unforgivable  as  a  piece  of  serious  art. 
Underneath  this  mural  of  striving 
figures,  horsemen  and  weapons,  there  is 
a  poem  celebrating  the  exploits  of 
Komsomol  members  who  fell  defending 
Stalingrad  and  in  other  great  battles  of 
the  Soviet  period.  Both  posters  are 
numbered  members  of  a  series  called 
Satire — a  curious  title  for  patriotic 
subjects. 

Angular  figures  carrying  spades  march 
across  the  top  of  a  third  mural  showing 
the  percentage  of  each  faculty  that 
(shades  of  SAC  blood  campaigns) 
turned  out  for  last  month's  voskresnik 
— voluntary  work  of  all  kinds  under- 
taken on  Sundays,  free  days,  and  in 
spare  time.  The  hourly  rate  of  pay 
depends    on    the    percentage    of    each 


faculty  that  turns  out:  the  more  par- 
ticipants the  higher  the  rate  of  pay  for 
the  whole  group.  These  wages  range 
from  1/2  roubles  to  9  roubles  an  hour. 
(Tourist  rate  is  10  roubles  to  the  dollar, 
but  their  buying  value  is  probably  about 
25  cents). 

Students  may  work  on  the  construc- 
tion of  university  buildings  and  in  the 
past  they  have  carried  hods  and  dug 
holes  for  the  Lenin  Stadium  and  for 
the  main  university  buildings  them- 
selves. Or  they  may  simply  help  to  clean 
up  the  premises.  I  was  assured  that 
there  is  no  compulsion  about  participa- 
tion in  voskresnik,  but  public  opinion 
must  play  its  usual  role,  quite  apart 
from  the  lobbying  of  those  who  have 
already  worked  and  would  like  to  get 
some  decent  pay  for  it.  Participation 
depends  purely  upon  the  extent  of  the 
students'  spare  time  and  generally 
amounts  to  several  spells  a  month  in  the 
first  year  and  not  at  all  in  the  last,  when 
students  are  supposed  to  be  too  busy. 

Like  almost  every  other  student  ac- 
tivity from  dances  to  concerts,  vosk- 
resnik is  controlled  by  the  university 
branch  of  Komsomol,  the  Communist 
youth  organization.  You  don't  have  to 
belong  to  Komsomol,  but  if  you  don't 
you  miss  a  lot  of  activity.  About  90% 
of  the  students  belong  but  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  students  are  members  of 
the  Communist  party.  You  cannot  be  a 
member  of  both  at  the  same  time,  and 
many  members  of  Komsomol  never  join 
the  party.  Those  who  do  are  looking 
forward  to  a  government  career. 

The  results  of  student  labour  are 
sometimes  spectacular.  Some  years  ago 
Komsomol  members  tramped  off  into 
Siberia  and  spent  the  summer  making 
a  town  from  scratch.  Named,  of  course, 
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Komsomolsk,  the  town  now  boasts  a 
population  of  169,000.  More  recently, 
they  tell  me,  students  have  reclaimed 
thousands  of  acres  of  land. 

Among  the  many  other  things  Kom- 
somol has  a  hand  in  is  the  private 
problems  of  its  members:  helping  those 
in  financial  difficulties,  discussing  such 
unfortunates  as  girls  who  smoke  too 
much  or  go  around  with  more  than  one 
man  at  a  time.  These  matters  can  be 
openly  discussed  at  a  meeting.  Or  a 
poster  may  appear  naming  names  in  a 
satirical  epigram.  The  chief  defence 
against  attacks  of  this  kind  seems  to 
be  monumental  equivocation. 

Although,  at  M.V.L.,  there  is  nothing 
like  the  profusion  of  societies  which 
is  the  joy  and  curse  of  the  U.  of  T. 
campus,  there  are  a  few  student  ad- 
ministrative groups.  There  is  a  sports 
committee  and  a  committee  for  each 
residence,  to  handle  complaints  and 
suggestions.  Everyone  belongs  to  the 
Student  Trade  Union,  ("What  trade?", 
1  asked.  My  interpreter  thought  that 
was  a  bad  joke.)  whose  most  popular 
activity  is  providing  certificates  that  pay 
up  to  half  the  shot  at  a  palace  of  rest 
(summer  resort)  on  the  Black  Sea  coast. 

All  students  participate  in  the  Palace 
of  Culture.  In  spite  of  its  pretentious 
name,  the  Palace  is  simply  a  kind  of 
Hart  House,  a  place  for  discussion  and 
cultural  pursuits  of  all  kinds.  It  consists 
mainly  of  a  large  auditorium  which, 
like  everything  else,  is  right  in  the 
building. 

Next  to  the  elevators  on  each  floor, 
there  is  a  sort  of  common  area,  with  a 
few  sofas,  a  porteress  in  charge  of 
phone  calls  and  things,  and  several  huge 
fleshy-leaved  tropical  plants  that  look 
as  if  they  could  devour  a  man  whole. 
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On  the  history  floor  we  found  a  young 
man  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  sitting 
unconcerned  under  one  of  those 
menacing  plants,  deep  in  the  editorial 
page  of  PRAVDA. 

He  was  a  specialist  in  the  history  of 
the  communist  party,  and  hoped  to 
teach  that  subject.  I  gathered  that  the 
only  book  he  had  read  from  outside  the 
country  was  a  history  of  the  United 
States,  written  by  Walter  Foster,  who 
happens  to  be  the  head  of  the  party  in 
America. 

Our  communist  historian  was  polite, 
but  he  was  plainly  more  interested  in 
getting  back  to  pravda  than  in  passing 
the  time  of  day. 

He  turned  us  over  to  Sergei,  a  tall 
graduate  student  with  a  big  homely  grin 
who  wore  an  old  wind  breaker  instead 
of  the  usual  baggy  suit  and  didn't  look 
particularly  Soviet. 

Sergei  was  familiar  with  the  works 
of  Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb,  Shaw, 
Strachey  and  other  worthies  of  the  Left 
Book  Club,  and  professed  to  be  a  great 
admirer  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  He  was 
careful  to  point  out  that  these  were 
not  communist  writers.  He  was  sur- 
prisingly interested  in  things  Western; 
he  listened  to  the  BBC  and  told  me  to 
my  great  surprise  that  he  had  been 
reading  a  fairly  recent  edition  of  life 
in  the  library  of  the  History  Institute  in 
town.  However,  his  interest  in  the  West 
was  partly  explained  by  his  speciality, 
the  history  of  the  Labour  Party  in 
Britain. 

Keynes  was  to  be  the  subject  of 
Sergei's  thesis.  If  it  proved  to  be  original 
and  worthy  of  publication  he  would 
receive  a  diploma  of  science:  if  not, 
he  would  be  awarded  a  certificate  of 
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Behind  the  familiar  wall  switch  lies  the  far- 
sighted  planning  and  ingenuity  of  Canada's 
electrical  industry  that  provides  the  low- 
cost  power  and  efficient  equipment  which 
is  helping  to  raise  our  standard  of  living. 

When  you  want  light  in  a  room,  you  just  flick 
a  switch.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  And,  if  that  minor 
miracle  is  taken  for  granted,  consider  a  few  of 
the  other  tasks  electricity  performs  in  the  home. 

It  cooks  complete  meals  while  you  are  out — 
takes  the  labour  out  of  cleaning,  polishing, 
washing  and  ironing — keeps  perishable  foods 
in  perfect  condition,  for  months  if  necessary  — 
supplies  constant  hot  water — brings  you  radio 
and  television  entertainment — and  helps  to  keep 
your  home  cosily  warm  in  winter  and  delight- 
fully cool  in  summer.  This  is  fast  becoming  the 
pattern  of  living  in  even  remote  Canadian 
homes  today. 

While  the  role  played  by  electricity  in  the 
home  naturally  looms  large  with  all  of  us,  it 
should  always  be  remembered  that  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  power  generated  is  used  by 
industry.  In  fact,  it  is  primarily  because  of 
the  availability  of  this  dependable  source  of 
power  that  Canada  has  been  able  to  develop 
her  aluminum,  pulp  and  paper,  mining  and 


manufacturing  industries  to  their  present  position 
— which,  indirectly,  adds  to  the  prosperity  of 
all  Canadians. 

When  you  flip  that  familiar  switch  on  the  wall, 
have  you  ever  given  a  thought  to  the  amazingly 
intricate  system  of  power  equipment  that  lies 
behind  it? 

From  the  start,  the  story  of  Canada's  electric 
utilities  has  been  one  of  phenomenal  increases 
in  demand  for  power  being  constantly  met,  with 
the  result  that  Canada  has  become  one  of  the 
most  highly  electrified  nations  in  the  world. 
And,  as  always  with  this  enlightened  industry, 
tomorrow's  needs  are  being  taken  care  of  by 
today's  planning. 

This  Company  engineers,  manufactures  and 
supplies  a  complete  line  of  electrical  equipment 
including  generators,  transformers,  switchgear, 
wire  and  cable  for  the  generation,  transmission 
and  distribution  of  electric  power — as  well  as 
the  motors  and  control,  electronic  devices, 
appliances,  lamps  and  other  products  that  put 
it  to  work. 

We,  of  Canadian  General  Electric,  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  electric  power  has  become 
the  pulse  of  the  Canadian  way  of  life  because 
— as  Canada's  oldest  and  largest  electrical 
manufacturer — we  have  helped  to  make  it  so. 
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study  which  would  carry  weight  with 
his  employers  although  not  as  much  as 
would  a  better  degree.  He  would  prefer 
research  at  one  of  the  historical  insti- 
tutes to  teaching  school,  but  that  also 
depended  on  the  degree. 

When  Sergei  or  any  student  finishes 
his  training,  his  fate  lies  in  the  hands 
of  a  commission  which  suggests  several 
possible  openings,  and  lets  the  student 
choose  among  them.  The  job-pickers 
try  to  find  something  for  the  graduate 
in  the  district  and  the  enterprise  he 
favours,  but  that  will  depend  partly  on 
the  current  market. 

If  the  graduate  is  seriously  unhappy 
in  his  job  he  can  apply  for  a  transfer, 
but  generally  only  after  he  has  worked 
several  years  in  the  place  found  for 
him.  After  all,  Sergei  said,  the  state  had 
paid  for  his  education:  he  owed  it  a  few 
years'  labour  in  the  place  where  he  was 
immediately  needed. 

Sergei  and  I  wandered  off  down  an- 
other corridor  (there  are  150  kilometers 
of  corridor  in  the  building)  to  see  where 
he  lived.  Students  have  separate  rooms 
in  "flatlets"  of  two.  You  enter  a  little 
hallway;  there  is  a  WC  to  the  right,  a 
shower  and  washroom  to  the  left  and, 
facing  you,  the  glazed  doors  of  two 
student  bedrooms.  The  rooms  are  small 
but  not  cramped.  They  are  fitted  with 
two  tables,  a  tall  bookcase,  a  radio  and 
a  bed — all  in  dark  wood  and  rather  old- 
fashioned.  One  table  does  duty  as  a 
desk;  on  the  other  stand  the  glasses  and 
the  cut  glass  jug  which  is  an  indis- 
pensable furnishing  in  every  Russian 
room  no  matter  how  barren.  One  wall 
of  the  room  is  covered  with  cupboards. 

For  this  accommodation  Sergei  pays 
35  roubles  a  month.  There  are  less  at- 
tractive hostels  in  operation  where  the 


toll  is  only  15  roubles  a  month.  To  pay 
for  their  lodging  and  their  meals  stu- 
dents receive  a  "stipend"  which  rises 
from  290  to  400  roubles  a  month  during 
the  five-year  stay.  A  small  minority 
from  families  whose  income  is  more 
than  1000  roubles  a  month  (for  each 
member)  get  no  stipend.  All  tuition  is 
free — as  everyone  I  talked  to  hastened 
to  point  out  to  me. 

In  theory,  a  graduate  student  is  en- 
titled to  133  square  feet  of  floor  space 
and  an  undergraduate  to  88.  Sergei  had 
added  little  to  his  bare  furnishings 
except  books  (one  whole  shelf  of  the 
works  of  Lenin — published  by  the  mil- 
lion in  cheap  editions)  and  a  radio.  The 
radio  was  very  large  and  very  good,  and 
a  little  out  of  keeping  with  the  austerity 
of  the  rest  of  the  room.  Sergei  was  using 
it  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  English 
via  the  BBC.  (No  wonder  so  many 
Russians  say  "Cheerio".)  The  Voice  of 
America  can  also  be  heard  loud  and 
strong  in  Moscow,  but  its  preoccupation 
with  propaganda  makes  it  less  popular 
than  the  less  exuberant  BBC. 

The  gates  of  the  university  close  at 
one  a.m.  Students  may  either  be  in  or 
out  for  the  night:  the  choice  is  appar- 
ently up  to  them. 

Third-year  students  take  the  last  part 
of  the  year  off  to  prepare  their  theses. 
Sergei  showed  me  a  sample  (which  he 
happened  to  be  marking)  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  labour  party  in  Great 
Britain.  It  was  close  to  300  typewritten 
pages  in  length  and  was  accompanied 
by  an  incredible  bibliography  which 
began  with  the  complete  works  of  Marx 
and  Lenin  and  continued  with  literally 
hundreds  of  pamphlets  of  the  labour 
movement,  most  of  them  in  English. 
This   was  the   second   time   some   poor 
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Have  you  thought  of  a  Career  in  Steel? 

Great  needs  create  great  opportunities. 

To  meet  Canada's  pressing  need  for  more  and  more  steel,  the 
steel  companies — both  individually  and  in  competition  with  each 
other — are  planning  vast  expansions. 
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the  coming  generation  too,  in  Steel — a  future  which  will  grow 
as  Steel  and  Canada  grow  together. 
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diligent  fellow  had  submitted  his  work: 
he  was  apparently  long  on  material  and 
short  on  conclusions. 

In  the  building  there  is  a  common- 
room  on  every  second  floor,  shared 
jointly  by  the  two.  The  one  I  saw  was 
probably  one  of  the  best,  since  it  was 
near  the  top  of  a  wing  and  led  onto  a 
balcony  with  a  view  of  the  botanical 
gardens,  the  housing  development,  and 
the  fields  in  the  grey  distance. 

There  is  a  tiny  balcony  that  can  be 
used  by  an  orchestra  when  occasion  de- 
mands and  a  stately  staircase  for  grand 
entrances  from  the  lower  floor  served 
by  the  room.  The  green  leather  chairs, 
ugly  and  comfortable,  could  be  in  any 
common-room  in  the  world. 

Under  yet  another  huge  painting  of 
Lenin  doing  some  fine  historical  thing 
with  a  roomful  of  soldiers,  and  in  be- 
tween two  relatively  small  man-eating 
plants  there  is  a  television  set  faced  by 
a  rather  formal  group  of  straight  backed 
chairs.  Russian  TV  is  expanding  rapidly 
and  Moscow  has  the  best  of  the  lot,  but 
from  what  I  could  see  of  it,  the  serious- 
minded  Russian  artistic  personality  is 
ill  at  ease  in  this  somewhat  irreverent 
medium. 

Most  residents  eat  their  big  meals  in 
the  restaurant  because  it  takes  less  time 
and  costs  only  a  few  roubles.  But  each 
floor  has  two  large  kitchens,  with  a 
stove,  a  hot  water  machine  instead  of  a 
samovar,  a  sink,  tables  and  lots  of  room. 
While  I  was  there  a  girl  was  whomping 
up  a  delicious  mess  of  potato  pancakes. 
She  stopped  to  pose  professionally  for 
the  camera. 

Men  and  women  have  separate 
quarters  on  the  same  floor.  The  co-eds 
I  saw  were  all  dressed  far  better  than 
the  average  Soviet  woman,  but  that  is 
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largely  a  matter  of  personal  taste  and 
effort,  since  fashion  has  only  recently 
been  countenanced  and  there  is  nothing 
stylish  sold  in  the  great  state  stores. 
Many  of  the  girls  belong  to  sewing 
groups  that  share  sewing  machines  and 
tackle  needlework  as  ambitious  as 
winter  coats.  None  of  them  would  be 
fashionable  on  the  U.  of  T.  campus,  but 
I  saw  many  fetching  outfits  and  not  a 
single  example  of  the  shapeless  weedy 
prints  that  are  the  rule  among  the  older 
women.  Moreover  there  was  a  sur- 
prising number  of  smart  slacks,  and 
Irina  told  me  that  slacks  were  con- 
sidered quite  O.K.  for  women  and  were 
now  seen  in  increasing  numbers. 

The  girls  are  all  convinced  that 
women,  qua  women,  are  better  off  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  met  a  fourth-year 
student  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  who 
came  brushed,  washed  and  smiling  to 
meet  her  male  American  visitor.  We 
got  along  well  until  I  asked  innocently 
if  any  girls  came  to  University  just  to 
get  a  husband.  Horrors!  "Women  in 
our  country  are  different  from  yours,  I 
think.  All  our  women  work;  we  are  in- 
dependent of  men.  So  when  we  come 
to  University  it  is  the  choice  of  a  career, 
what  we  will  have  to  do  for  a  living, 
that  governs  our  decision." 

There  is  no  denying  that  women  have 
an  unusual  status  in  Russia.  Although 
I  was  fully  prepared,  it  still  startled  me 
to  see  gangs  of  husky  women  making 
buildings  and  tearing  up  the  streets. 
Some  70%  of  the  nation's  doctors  and 
many  of  its  engineers  are  women.  But 
I  was  pleased  to  discover  that  most 
university  girls  head  for  the  humanities, 
and  doubly  reassured  to  find  out  that 
the  boy  always  pays  for  the  date,  unless 
he  happens  to  be  out  of  cash — just  the 
way  it  was  back  at  old  U.C. 


The  number  of  Chinese  faces  in  the 
university  and  in  the  city  itself  is  a 
striking  reminder  of  the  way  Russia 
looks  to  the  east  towards  Asia.  There 
are  many  foreigners  at  the  university, 
some  of  them  from  countries  on  the 
other  side  of  the  curtain,  India  in  par- 
ticular. They  come  via  reciprocal  ar- 
rangements between  governments  and 
not  as  private  students,  and  receive  the 
same  treatment,  including  stipend,  as 
the  others.  It  is  rumoured  that,  next 
year,  there  will  be  several  Americans 
studying  in  Moscow  for  the  first  time 
(and  picking  up  their  250  roubles  every 
month)  through  a  recent  agreement 
between  the  governments  of  Russia  and 
the  U.S. 

I  met  one  of  the  Indian  students  on 
a  London-bound  ship  in  the  Baltic.  His 
name  was  Mamoul;  he  had  just  finished 
five  years  at  the  University  of  Moscow, 
and  spoke  both  Russian  and  English 
better  than  his  original  Tamil. 

My  Indian  friend  found  it  difficult 
to  criticize  or  praise  the  Soviet  way  of 
doing  things.  "They  are  used  to  com- 
plete praise,  or  complete  criticism",  he 
said.  "This  weighing  and  balancing  was 
very  dangerous,  they  thought.  They 
worried  about  me.  Many  of  them  were 
hurt  and  wouldn't  talk  to  me.  Some 
would  argue." 

The  hottest  issue  students  talk  about 
is  the  freedom  to  discuss  and  publish 
unorthodox  opinions.  Mamoul  told  me 
that  there  are  a  few  who  feel  that 
freedom  of  discussion  should  be  com- 
plete, and  that  now  they  are  allowed  to 
hold  that  opinion  without  censure. 

Although  men  and  women  at  the 
university  share  the  same  residence 
floors,  he  thought  there  was  little 
trouble.  One  factor  was  the  lock,  not  on 
individual   rooms,   but  on   the  door  of 
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you'll  like 

Buckinghams 

they're 
SO  GOOD  TASTING 


provides  comfort  all  year  'round  for  modern 
homes,  offices  and  hospitals.  Keeps  out  the 
cold  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  summer. 
T.M.  Rett 


SAFETY    GLASS 

for     installations     where     safety     goes     hand-in- 
hand    with    clear,    undistorted    vision. 


GREEN   CHALKBOARD 

is  easy  and  restful  on  the  eyes.  It 
is  ideal  for  schools,  staff  training 
and    industrial    applications. 
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CORRUGATED    BOXES 

Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.   of  Canada,  Ltd.  •  Toronto  3,  Ontario 


the  self-contained  double  "flatlet".  An- 
other was  the  sharp  tongue  of  the 
Komsomol  meeting. 

Is  the  University  of  Moscow  be- 
coming a  seething  hot-bed  of  liberal 
thought?  Is  the  Soviet  regime  educating 
itself  into  something  entirely  different? 
That  is  the  sort  of  question  people  have 
been  asking  me,  and  that  is  exactly  the 
sort  of  question  I  can't  answer. 

But  I  have  a  strong  impression  of 
people  getting  on  with  it.  Voskresnik 
and  Komsomol,  Lenin  and  pravda, 
and  even  the  recent  recall  of  thousands 
of  textbooks  to  have  pictures  and  pas- 
sages about  Stalin  removed,  are  a 
quietly  accepted  part  of  the  routine  of 
student  life.  And  so  is  living  in  a  sky- 
scraper. 

Les  Lawrence  is  1957  graduate  of 
University  College.  He  and  his  wife 
{Wendy  Michener,  T.  57)  are  living 
and  writing  in  London,  England. 

General  Course 

Concluded 

on  the  side  of  mathematics  and  the  four 
basic  sciences,  and  five  elective  courses 
are  offered  to  permit  some  degree  of 
specialization.  In  each  of  the  three 
years,  four  hours  per  week  will  be 
devoted  to  divisions  of  the  humanities 
and  the  social  sciences. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  pre- 
sent the  Ontario  Grade  XIII  certificate 
or  its  equivalent,  covering  the  following 
subjects  with  an  average  of  at  least 
60%  in  the  nine  papers:  English, 
mathematics,  a  language  other  than 
English,  and  any  two  of  botany, 
chemistry,    physics,    and    zoology. 


University  of  Toronto 

FLYING  CLUB 


Graduates  and  Staff 

are  invited  to  join 

the  Flying  Club 

No  previous  experience 

necessary;  only  an  interest 

in  flying  required 

Women  as  well  as  men 
welcomed 

For  further  information, 

please  telephone 

Miss  Frauke  Voss 

RO  6-5476 
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Pages  121-123,  Marcel  Ray;  pages  135  and  136, 
Wendy  Michener  and  the  British  Society  for 
Cultural  Relations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
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ARCHITECTS 
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ASSOCIATES 
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ASSOCIATES 

D.  E.  CATTO,  B.ARCH.,  F.R.A.I.C.  GORDON  L.  FOWLER,  B.ARCH.,  M.R.A.I.C. 
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ALSON  FISHER 

B.ARCH.,  M.R.A.I.C. 
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new  era 

for 

Dentals 

Willson  Woodside 


■  one  of  the  first  units  of  Varsity's 
12-year  development  programme  is  fast 
taking  shape  in  the  big  new  Dental 
Building  rising  to  the  south  of  the  Sick 
Children's  Hospital,  just  off  University 
Avenue.  Perhaps  it  may  be  located  a 
little  more  definitely  for  bons  vivants 
among  alumni  by  saying  that  its  en- 
trance will  be  close  to  where  Angelo's 
Restaurant  once  stood. 

Unhappily,  this  location  will  add 
nothing  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
University  campus.  But  at  least  it  will 
be  handy  for  the  many  clinical  patients 
upon  whom  the  schools'  instruction 
depends  in  such  large  part.  They  will 
be  able  to  take  the  projected  University 
Avenue  subway  almost  to  the  door. 
Certainly  this  new  building,  if  some- 
what hidden,  will  be  a  more  pleasing 
sight  than  the  old  one  renovated  and 
enlarged,  as  was  proposed  just  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  building  itself  is  to  be  finished 
by  August,  1959.  Then  the  equipment 
has  to  be  installed.  The  Faculty  hopes 
to  move  in  over  the  Christmas  holidays, 
and  to  begin  the  new  year  in  its  new 
quarters.  These  will  permit  a  consider- 
able  increase   in  the   graduating   class, 


from  the  present  75  or  80  to  about  125. 
Toronto  will  thus  continue  to  train 
nearly  40%  of  Canada's  dentists.  The 
five  existing  schools,  from  Dalhousie  to 
Alberta,  graduate  about  225  per  year. 
With  the  new  school  at  the  University 
of  Manitoba  (expected  to  graduate  35 
a  year)  and  the  increase  in  Dalhousie's 
class  from  12  to  25,  the  total  will  be 
raised  to  about  300  a  year  in  five  years' 
time. 

How  can  the  Dental  faculty  reckon 
the  number  of  its  graduates  so  neatly? 
How  many  does  it  have  to  admit  to  the 
first  Dental  year  (after  a  pre-profes- 
sional  year  in  Arts),  to  be  sure  that  125 
will  finish  the  course?  Is  some  fixed 
percentage  eliminated  each  year? 

Dean  R.  G.  Ellis  could  not  be  more 
emphatic  on  the  last  point:  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  ploughing  rate  in  the 
school.  Such  practices,  he  believes,  are 
demoralizing.  He  makes  a  point  of 
telling  the  first-year  students  that  they 
can  all  pass  if  they  try  and  that  there  is 
a  place  for  them  in  second  year. 

The  size  of  the  graduating  class  can 
be  so  closely  controlled  because  there 
are  always  more  applicants  than  can 
be  accommodated  (although  in  recent 
years  the  number  has  declined,  as  it  has 
in  Medicine),  and  new  students  are 
admitted  at  each  level  as  the  course  pro- 
ceeds. Every  autumn  a  number  of 
students  who  have  completed  their  B.A. 
apply  to  enter  first  Dental  year.  Gradu- 
ates of  European  dental  schools  are 
admitted  to  second  year,  British  Licen- 
tiates in  dental  surgery  to  third  year, 
and  British  Commonwealth  Bachelors 
(chiefly  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land) to  fourth  year. 

The  European  dental  schools  vary 
greatly  and  the  ability  of  their  gradu- 
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MARANI    &    MORRIS 

ARCHITECTS 

1250  BAY  STREET 
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MATHERS  &  HALDENBY 
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H.  H.  ANGUS  &  ASSOCIATES  LIMITED 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS 

MECHANICAL  ELECTRICAL  BOILER  PLANTS 

AIR  CONDITIONING 

15  ST.  MARY  STREET  TORONTO  5,  ONTARIO 

HAMILTON  EDMONTON  CALGARY 


ates,  many  of  whom  have  only  a  year's 
dental  training  following  a  medical 
course,  is  established  through  a  quali- 
fying examination.  The  best  of  the 
European  schools  are  the  Scandinavian. 
A  Norwegian  is  coming  to  Toronto  this 
fall  as  departmental  head  in  orthodontics. 
Scandinavian  graduates,  now  classified 
with  Europeans,  may  soon  be  moved  up 
with  the  British.  The  British  schools  are 
good,  and  among  Commonwealth 
schools  the  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
are  first-class.  Dean  Ellis  may  be  slightly 
prejudiced  in  that  regard,  as  he  himself 
is  a  graduate  of  Adelaide. 

Instruction  by  T.V.  is  to  play  a  big 
part  in  the  new  dental  quarters.  Ever 
since  dental  teaching  began,  the  practice 
has  been  to  divide  up  the  class  into 
groups  of  8  to  10  students,  and  to 
demonstrate  each  type  of  operation  over 
and  over.  Even  so,  half  of  the  students 
couldn't  see  it  properly.  With  T.V. 
every  student  will  have  an  equal,  and, 
theoretically  at  least,  a  perfect  view  of 
the  operation — as  soon  as  demonstra- 
tors can  be  trained  to  keep  their  hands 
out  of  the  way  of  the  cameras. 

The  Faculty  has  been  experimenting 
with  T.V.  for  three  years  and  has  care- 
fully investigated  the  techniques  de- 
veloped in  the  three  dental  colleges  in 
the  United  States  which  have  made 
most  use  of  the  medium,  the  University 
of  Texas,  New  York  University,  and 
the  University  of  Detroit.  As  a  result  of 
this  study,  the  whole  of  the  new  build- 
ing has  been  wired  for  T.V.  and  15 
camera  positions  and  130  outlets  pro- 
vided. The  main  T.V.  studio,  equipped 
for  dental  operations,  is  placed  between 
two  lecture  rooms,  each  of  which  will 
seat  an  entire  class  of  125. 

Ideas  have  undergone  a  change,  how- 


ever, even  since  this  plan  was  made. 
Originally  it  was  thought  that  the  stu- 
dents should  have  an  overall  view  of 
the  operating  scene  and  the  lecturer 
through  a  large  plate-glass  window, 
while  able  to  follow  the  details  of  the 
operation  on  a  T.V.  screen.  It  has  been 
decided  that  this  would  be  too  distract- 
ing, and  that  a  lecturer  removed  from 
the  class  and  busy  with  an  operation 
could  not  hold  the  students'  attention 
closely  enough.  So  the  spaces  for  the 
plate-glass  windows  have  been  bricked 
up,  and  it  is  now  planned  to  have  the 
lecturer  in  the  room  with  the  class  while 
a  demonstrator  carries  on  the  operation 
in  the  studio. 

This  will  require  more  staff,  and 
raises  the  question  of  how  great  an  eco- 
nomy T.V.  instruction  may  effect. 
Despite  expensive  equipment  and  the 
need  for  meticulous  rehearsal,  it  is 
reckoned  that  the  cost  will  come  out 
about  the  same  as  for  teaching  without 
T.V.  The  Division  of  Dental  Research, 
started  five  years  ago,  gives  training 
leading  to  the  M.Sc.D.  and,  more  rarely, 
the  Ph.D.  With  this  in  mind,  the  new 
Dental  building  has  been  designed  to 
allow  a  big  increase  in  research  work, 
to  which  the  two  top  floors  of  the  five- 
storey  building  will  be  devoted. 

All  this  fine  equipment  is  not  going 
to  submerge  the  human  factor,  if  Dean 
Ellis  has  his  way.  One  of  the  innova- 
tions in  the  Faculty  which  has  been  a 
most  gratifying  success  is  the  student- 
staff  liaison  committee  set  up  four  years 
ago,  with  three  staff  members  and  three 
student  representatives.  The  latter  are 
chosen  by  the  student  body  and  the 
agenda  which  they  bring  to  the  liaison 
committee  is  considered  beforehand  by 
the  student  council.  The  outcome  has 
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been  a  decided  improvement  in  student- 
staff  relations.  The  students  realize  that 
something  can  and  will  be  done  about 
any  real  problems  which  they  present — 
and  the  Dean  is  relieved  of  many  indi- 
vidual student  complaints. 

Will  the  expanded  facilities  in 
Toronto  give  some  hope  of  catching 
up  with  the  demand  for  dentists  in 
Canada?  They  will  contribute  to  this 
end,  no  doubt,  but  only  moderately. 
This  country  has  just  over  half  as  many 
dentists  in  proportion  to  the  population 
as  the  United  States — 1:2981  as  against 
1:1671.  The  Faculty  receives  up  to  a 
hundred  letters  a  year,  mostly  from 
small  towns  and  villages,  appealing  for 
dentists. 


The  Dean  leafed  through  the  file.  Are 
there  young  men  today  who  would  go 
West?  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Outlook,  Saskatchewan,  points  to  the 
wonderful  opportunity  of  locating  there, 
in  the  heart  of  the  new  South  Saskat- 
chewan Dam  area.  Are  there  graduates 
who  yearn  to  escape  the  rush  and  crush 
of  the  metropolis?  From  Norwich, 
Ontario,  a  U.  of  T.  Dental  alumnus 
proclaims  a  "golden  opportunity"  await- 
ing someone  there.  .  .  . 

The  future  looks  bright,  indeed,  for 
Dentistry. 

Willson  Woodside,  a  well-known  con- 
temporary writer,  is  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  Varsity  Graduate. 
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battling 
speech  defects 

Ian  Montagues 


■       EVER  SINCE  DEMOSTHENES  built  Up 

his  voice  by  talking  around  a  mouthful 
of  pebbles,  man  has  struggled  to  over- 
come stuttering  and  other  speech  de- 
fects. This  autumn,  Canada's  first 
English-language  course  in  speech 
therapy  brings  the  University  of  To- 
ronto into  the  fight. 

The  two-year  diploma  course,  intro- 
duced by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
meets  a  serious  need.  It's  estimated  that 
one  in  every  ten  Ontario  residents  has 
a  speech  defect.  Yet  only  20  to  30 
therapists  practise  in  all  Canada. 

These  specialists  are  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  speech  correctionists  at- 
tached to  many  public  school  systems. 
The  latter  have  much  less  training — in 
Ontario  two  five-week  summer  sessions 
— and  can  deal  only  with  simple  faults. 
Toronto's  graduates  will  help  with  such 
problems  as  retarded  speech  develop- 
ment, cerebral  palsy  and  cleft  palates. 

Many  therapists  concentrate  on  de- 
fects in  the  young.  But  Dr.  C.  M.  God- 
frey, director  of  the  course,  looks  for- 
ward to  the  help  graduates  will  be  able 
to  give  the  middle-aged  businessman 
paralyzed  by  a  stroke  at  his  peak.  From 
his  own  experience  at  D.V.A.'s  Sunny- 
brook  Hospital,  Dr.  Godfrey  sees  speech 
therapists  as  part  of  a  broad  rehabilita- 


tion team  covering  all  phases  of  re- 
covery for  victims  of  strokes  or  para- 
lyzing external  injuries. 

Demand  for  Toronto  therapy  gradu- 
ates is  expected  to  grow  rapidly  in  the 
next  few  years,  since  speech  therapy  is 
included  in  the  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gramme going  into  effect  in  Ontario 
next  year. 

The  new  course  covers  a  complex 
field.  Back  in  classical  times,  the  pebble 
treatment  worked — and  Demosthenes 
became  one  of  history's  greatest  orators. 
Today,  such  physical  exercises  are  only 
part  of  a  rapidly  growing  science. 

Before  he  begins  the  long,  patient 
exercise  which  brings  improved  speech, 
the  modern  therapist  searches  for  the 
root  of  the  trouble.  To  do  this,  he  must 
be  both  physiologist  and  psychologist. 
Anthony  Bowie,  speech  pathologist  at 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  explains 
the  dual  nature  this  way: 

"Speech  is  a  mechanical  outpouring 
of  sound.  But  it  is  also  an  expression  of 
our  personality — and  only  that  part  of 
our  personality  we  are  willing  to  show 
the  world.  In  either  the  mechanical  or 
the  personal  field,  trouble  may  arise." 

Some  defects  are  originally  organic 
in  character.  A  stroke,  for  example, 
may  result  in  loss  of  speech.  Cerebral 
palsy  victims  lack  control  over  the  oral 
muscles.  A  cleft  palate  deforms  the 
resonant  chambers  of  the  mouth  and 
nose  and  results  in  abnormally  nasal 
speech,  even  after  plastic  surgery.  This 
speech  of  a  deaf  person  may  be  too  low 
to  be  easily  understood,  or  it  may  have 
an  erratic  pitch. 

Other  defects  reflect  mainly  psycho- 
logical problems.  A  Toronto  therapist 
recently  met  a  young  schizophrenic  who 
was  almost  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
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world.  To  the  little  girl,  the  therapist 
was  little  more  than  a  piece  of  furniture. 

The  next  morning,  the  same  specialist 
saw  a  young  boy,  naturally  outgoing, 
who  had  bottled  up  all  he  had  to  tell 
the  world.  The  therapist  spotted  the 
mother,  also  present  at  the  interview, 
as  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Ill-adjusted 
herself,  she  had  become  convinced  with- 
out reason  she  was  seriously  deaf.  She 
rebuffed  her  son's  efforts  to  speak  until, 
in  self-protection,  he  ceased  to  try. 

Other  six-year-olds  have  been  known 
to  babble  baby  talk,  and  little  else,  be- 
cause there  was  no  need  for  them  to 
speak  properly.  As  the  centre  of  an 
over-attentive  family,  they  had  every 
want  answered  without  vocalizing  it. 

A  child  may  be  retarded  in  speech 
development  because  no  one  talks  to 
him,  because  he  is  jealous  of  a  baby- 
talking  younger  sister,  because  he 
associates  speech  with  parental  anger 
and  unhappiness.  But  the  speech  thera- 
pist must  be  wary.  Retarded  speech  de- 
velopment can  have  organic  causes  too 
— a  defective  nervous  system,  injuries 
suffered  at  birth,  poor  health  or 
memory   or  deafness. 

Frequently  therapy  must  overcome  a 
compound  of  organic  and  psychological 
factors.  A  22-year-old,  whose  boy 
soprano  voice  had  been  over-trained 
and  had  never  changed,  became  almost 
frightened  to  open  his  mouth  in  public. 
Stroke  victims  may  lack  the  will  to  talk 
again.  Even  after  plastic  surgery,  a 
hare-lipped  child  may  have  his  speech 
problems  aggravated  by  playmates' 
ridicule. 

American  therapists  tend  to  empha- 
size the  psychological  factors;  the 
British,  on  the  other  hand,  stress  the 
organic.    As    in    so    many   other   ways, 


Toronto  will  steer  a  course  between  the 
two  extremes. 

The  new  course  is  drawing  heavily 
on  Senior  members  of  the  medical 
faculty  for  its  staff,  including  Professor 
J.  W.  A.  Duckworth,  head  of  the 
department  of  anatomy;  Professor  P.  E. 
Ireland,  head  of  the  department  of  oto- 
laryngology; Professor  A.  B.  Stokes, 
head  of  the  department  of  psychiatry; 
and  A.  T.  Jousse,  Director  of  Physical 
and  Occupational  Therapy. 

Professor  H.  O.  Steer,  psychology, 
who  has  been  doing  research  into  cere- 
bral palsy  in  children,  also  will  par- 
ticipate, as  will  Mr.  Bowie  and  half  a 
dozen  other  therapists  connected  with 
Toronto  hospitals. 

A  bachelor's  degree  is  an  entrance 
requirement  for  the  course  in  Speech 
Pathology  and  Audiology.  Under  special 
circumstances,  however  graduates  of  a 
non-degree  nursing  course  may  be  ad- 
mitted. 

It  will  be  a  heavy,  largely  practical 
course.  About  three-quarters  of  the  35 
hours  per  week  will  be  in  clinics.  Even 
the  lectures  will  be  largely  demonstra- 
tions. The  small  enrolment — a  mini- 
mum of  six,  maximum  of  ten — en- 
sures intensive  training. 

To  help  to  steer  the  course  and  con- 
trol the  growing  profession,  provincial 
therapists  have  formed  the  Ontario 
Speech  and  Hearing  Association.  Its 
first  president,  appropriately,  is  Ruth 
Lewis,  a  vital  little  woman  who  has 
been  fighting  for  a  course  and  associa- 
tion in  speech  therapy  for  almost  fifteen 
years. 

Ian  Montagues  is  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Ryerson  Institute  of  Technology 
and  a  former  editor  of  Varsity  News. 
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A  special  service  for  our  graduates!  All  season  ticket  orders  are  assigned 
before  single  game  orders  but  single  game  orders  received  from  our 
graduates  on  this  form  will  be  filled  before  any  tickets  go  on  public  sale. 
Plan  now  to  return  to  the  campus  this  fall,  visit  old  haunts,  cheer  the  BLUES 
to  victory,  and  meet  old  friends  at  Varsity  Stadium.  The  traditional  cheers, 
the  blare  of  the  bands,  and  a  fast  fighting  football  team,  all  add  up  to  exciting 
afternoons  at  Varsity  Stadium  this  fall. 
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ANOTHER  CANADAIR 
NUCLEAR  ACHIEVEMENT 

University  of  Toronto' 's  new 

Reactor  represents  important 

advance  in  Nuclear  Engineering 

Education  in  Canada 


Subcritical  Reactor  top  view,  showing  the 
installation  of  the  vertical  ion  chamber  drive 
mechanism  and  the  vessel  drying  system. 


TYPICAL     EXPERIMENTAL 
MEASUREMENTS 

•  Half-lives,  yields  and  cross  sections 

•  Flux  distributions  and  buckling  as  a 
function  of  lattice  spacing 

•  Disadvantage  factor,  thermal  utili- 
zation and  other  reactor  parameters 

•  Temperature  coefficients 

•  Qualitative  effect  of  absorbers 

Subcritical  Reactor  showing  reactor  vessel,  source 
chamber  drive  mechanism,  and  counting  rate  recorders. 

On  June  19,  1958  before  a  distinguished  gathering,  the  Honorable  Leslie  M.  Frost,  Premier 
of  Ontario,  formally  inaugurated  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  Canada's  first  university-owned 
Subcritical  Reactor,  thus  creating  an  important  new  facility  for  nuclear  education  in  Canada. 

The  Subcritical  Reactor,  located  in  the  University's  Wallberg  Building,  was  designed  and 
built  by  Canadair's  Nuclear  Division,  and  will  be  used  as  a  laboratory  training  tool  for  under- 
graduate students.  As  such,  the  facility  has  been  provided  with  a  number  of  convenient  devices 
to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  the  fundamentals  of  this  new  field,  and  in  particular,  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  unique  aspects  associated  with  Canada's  development  of  heavy  water  reactors. 

In  the  reactor,  natural  uranium  rods  sheathed  in  aluminum  are  mounted  vertically  in  a 
cadmium-covered  aluminum  vessel.  A  heavy  water  moderator  surrounds  the  rods  and  an  external 
source  of  neutrons  (yielding  108  neutrons  per  second),  is  mounted  in  a  graphite  pedestal  situated 
below  the  vessel. 

The  Subcritical  Reactor  is  inherently  safe  and  requires  no  complicated  control  system, 
bulky  shielding,  or  cooling  system.  As  such,  it  is  ideally  suited  for  teaching  purposes.  Experimenta- 
tion and  instruction  are  facilitated  by  easy  access  to  the  reacting  region  through  horizontal  and 
vertical  experimental  tubes. 

Although  primarily  designed  for  undergraduate  training  in  Nuclear  Engineering,  the 
Reactor  can  also  serve  at  the  graduate  level  for  a  research  programme  in  the  properties  of  heavy 
water  reactors. 

The  Nuclear  Division  of  Canadair  has  a  unique  group  of  nuclear  scientists  and  engineers 
thoroughly  experienced  through  a  variety  of  successfully  completed  programmes  in  the  nuclear 
field.  They  are  ready  and  eager  to  discuss  your  problem,  present  or  potential,  if  it  involves  the 
application  of  Nuclear  Energy  in  any  way. 

Nuclear  Division 

chl-     CANADAIR 

*'"°  Limited,   Montreal. 

•  Aircraft   •  Guided  Missiles    •  Research  and  Development    •  Nuclear  Engineering 
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leges  of  a  University  within  the 
Federation.  Taking  one  thing  with 
another,  and  adding  the  routine  inci- 
dents of  cloistered  life,  the  new  aca- 
demic year  is  off  to  a  good  start. 


■        A     LOT     OF      WATER     HAS     FLOWED 

through  the  subterranean  conduits  of 
Taddle  Creek  since  we  released  our 
September  issue.  The  autumn  term  has 
been  eventful.  It  began,  late  in  August, 
with  the  arrival  and  entertainment  of 
the  executive  heads  of  member  univer- 
sities of  the  Association  of  Universities 
of  the  British  Commonwealth.  This 
distinguished  group  held  a  meeting  in 
Toronto  preceding  the  Quinquennial 
Congress  of  the  A.U.B.C.  in  Montreal. 
By  the  end  of  September,  the  Registrar 
had  completed  the  study  of  over  6,000 
applications  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  had  tucked  away  in  various 
colleges  and  faculties  the  3,244  he  was 
able  to  accept. 

There  was  a  bumper  attendance  at 
reunions  and  other  gatherings  held 
under  alumni  auspices  in  mid-October. 
By  the  evening  of  October  24th,  Toron- 
to had  its  youngest  president  in  the 
basket  and,  two  weeks  later,  its  oldest 
football  title  in  the  bag.  In  November 
the  Round  Table  on  Man  and  Industry 
brought  its  three-year  course  of  study 
and  discussion  to  a  close  in  the  comfort 
of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

As  we  go  to  press,  there  has  been 
released  a  recommendation  and  a  plan 
for  'student  aid'  that  is  significant,  timely 
and  progressive.  Victoria  has  won 
the  Mulock  Cup;  S.P.S.  finished  in 
second  place.  St.  Michael's  College  has 
coyly  assumed  the  full  rights  and  privi- 


■  WE     HAD     PUT     OUR     MONEY     On     a 

football  cover  long  before  we  realized 
that  the  senior  intercollegiate  team 
would  win  the  title  in  a  walk.  Never 
has  the  superiority  of  a  Varsity  team 
been  so  pronounced.  Its  style  of  play 
was  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  Cana- 
dian game;  its  spirit,  embodied  in  an 
attitude  which  invariably  placed  the 
team  above  the  individual,  was  irre- 
sistible. 

■  IT     HAS     BEEN     DIFFICULT     tO    SCale 

the  story  of  Installation  down  to  fit 
these  pages.  The  problem  finally  re- 
solved itself  into  a  choice  between  the 
shadow  and  the  substance.  The  events 
of  Installation  have  passed  into  history: 
the  President  and  his  convictions  re- 
main. We  carry,  therefore,  only  a  brief 
outline  of  events:  Dr.  Bissell's  address 
is  printed  in  full. 

An  attractive  little  hard-cover  book, 
The  Eighth  President,  is  being  published 
as  a  complete  and  permanent  record. 
In  addition  to  the  principal  addresses, 
it  contains  eight  pages  of  photographs 
and  some  appropriate  background 
material. 

A  limited  supply  has  been  reserved 
for  readers  of  this  magazine.  If  you 
would  like  a  copy,  write  to  the  Editor, 
Varsity  Graduate.  There  will  be  no 
charge  or  other  obligation.  The  one 
condition  is  that  you  print  your  name 
and  address.  We  repeat  that  our  quota 
is  limited.  The  old  rule  of  first  come, 
first  served,  will  apply. 
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These  Books 
Make  Handsome  Gifts 

NIAGARA 

Hinge  of  the  Golden  Arc 

By  Marjorie  Freeman  Campbell.  A 
history  of  the  Niagara  peninsula,  its 
fruit  lands,  falls,  Peace  bridge,  canal, 
locks,  parklands,  hydro  installations, 
industries.  Excellent  illustrations. 
$6.00. 

THE  FACE  OF 
EARLY  CANADA 

By  F.  St.  George  Spendlove,  Royal 
Ontario  Museum.  A  collection  of 
important  early  Canadian  prints,  to- 
gether with  the  story  of  the  artists, 
engravers  and  publishers.  A  hand- 
some gift  book.  With  128  illustra- 
tions. $8.50;  de  luxe  $14.00. 

FREDERICK  SIMPSON 
COBURN 

By  Gerald  Stevens.  Introduction  by 
A.  Y.  Jackson.  A  lively  book  on  a 
leading  Canadian  artist.  Illustrated 
in  colour  and  in  black  and  white. 
$3.95. 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS 

299  QUEEN  STREET  WEST, 
TORONTO  2-B,  ONTARIO 


■  the  university  has  made  a  note- 
worthy response  to  the  United  Appeal 
Campaign  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
With  a  full  report  of  payroll  deductions 
still  to  come  in,  the  amount  subscribed 
by  members  of  the  Staff  has  reached  a 
total  of  $30,520.02.  The  balance  in  a 
grand  total  of  $35,913.79  was  sub- 
scribed by  students. 

■  a  builders'  strike  which  affected 
many  contingent  trades  brought  a  tem- 
porary halt  to  projects  under  construc- 
tion on  the  campus.  Loretto  College 
(St.  Michael's)  was  a  gaunt  steel  frame- 
work for  six  unattended  weeks; 
Margaret  Addison  Hall  (Victoria)  still 
lacked  one  storey  of  its  height.  Work 
on  the  women's  athletic  building  went 
ahead  by  fits  and  starts.  Operations 
were  resumed  in  November. 

Meanwhile,  two  vitally  important 
buildings  have  been  authorized.  As 
soon  as  plans  have  been  completed,  a 
start  will  be  made  on  the  Engineering 
building,  which  is  to  be  linked  with 
the  McLennan  Laboratory,  will  face 
St.  George  Street,  and  is  to  house  the 
departments  of  civil,  aeronautical,  and 
electrical  engineering,  the  faculty  office, 
and  engineering  drawing. 

Simultaneously,  work  will  begin  on 
the  building  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
which  will  go  up  on  the  West  Campus 
and  will  house  the  administrative  offices 
and  thirteen  'non-college'  departments 
of  the  Faculty.  Both  buildings  are 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1960. 

■  the  round  table  on  Man  and 
Industry,  a  three-year  project  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  reached  its 
successful  climax  during  the  week  of 
November  2-7.  Anions  the  members — 
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Foresight . . . 


In  the  minds  of  most  people  is  the  hope  that  at  some  lime 
they  will  attain  a  measure  of  financial  independance.  Too 
often  this  attainment  is  left  to  accident  or  luck.  Neither  is 
satisfactory  .  .  .  neither  is  sound. 

Experience  shows  that  the  only  sure  way  of  reaching  this 
position  is  by  a  sound  plan  of  inveslmenl  ...  a  plan  designed 
for  the  investor's  own  requirements,  plus  the  courage  and 
foresight  to  carry  it  out. 

Those  who  have  shared  in  Canada's  almost  spectacular 
growth  in  recent  years  have  been  well  rewarded.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  this  growth  will  continue  as  Canada 
maintains  its  place  as  an  important  supplier  of  many  of  I  he 
world's  needs.  Foresight  today,  through  carefully  planned 
investment,  can  help  you  share  in  this  growth  and  help  you 
reach  the  measure  of  financial  independence  you  want. 

There  is  no  universal  investment  programme.  Whether  for 
a  large  amount  or  for  a  moderate  amount,  an  investmenl 
programme  should  be  carefully  planned  to  meet  your  per- 
sonal requirements.  This  is  where  we  can  assist  you. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  help  you  plan  a  programme  .  .  . 
without  obligation  to  you  of  course.  Just  come  in  to  any  of  our 
offices  ...  or  drop  us  a  line. 

A.  K.  Ames  &  Co. 
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observation  and  research  to  analysis  and 
recommendation. 

Those  who  took  part  had  a  unique 
experience.  Many  want  to  see  it  re- 
peated— not  only  here  but  in  other 
universities. 

■  The  article  'On  Learning  and 
Teaching'  by  Professor  A.  H.  R.  Fair- 
child  (page  205)  is  published  by  kind 
permission  of  Bower  Aly,  Executive 
Secretary,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon.  In  a  slightly  different 
form  it  first  appeared  in  Volume  One 
of  American  Education:  The  Thirty- 
Second  Discussion  and  Debate  Manual. 


representative  business,  labour,  govern- 
ment and  professional  leaders,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  took  part  in  the  entire 
cycle  of  the  three  week-long  meetings 
at  twelve-month  intervals — the  1958 
session  was  felt  to  be  the  best  yet. 

It  has  been  a  collaborative  project. 
The  University  provided  the  setting, 
the  organization,  the  issues  and  a  re- 
search staff.  In  turn,  well  over  100  men 
— and  women — of  affairs  gave  the  Uni- 
versity the  benefit  of  their  ideas  and 
experience  to  help  find  an  answer  to 
the  problems  of  rapid  social  change 
with  which  they  were  confronted. 

The  Round  Table  has  been  primarily 
concerned  with  the  impact  of  rapid 
industrialization  on  human  well-being. 
In  the  first  two  years  the  members  split 
up  into  teams  to  observe  and  dis- 
cuss what  was  going  on  in  some  of  the 
most  forceful  and  active  communities 
in  Canada — on  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way; the  Blind  River  uranium  camp; 
Iroquois  Falls;  Malton;  Scarborough; 
downtown  Toronto;  St.  Catharines.  For 
their    third    session    they    moved    from 
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•  A  university  graduate  with 
training  in  sales  or  some  type  of 
promotion,  with  evidence  of  imagi- 
nation, a  wide  range  of  acquaint- 
ances, and  experience  in  office 
administration  is  required. 

•  Preference  will  be  given  to 
graduates  of  Trinity  College  or  of 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

•  Duties  are  the  interpretation  of 
the  role  and  objectives  of  Trinity 
to  the  graduates  and  to  the  public, 
the  planning  of  graduate  activities 
and  all  of  the  financial  campaigns 
of  the  College. 

•  Preferred  age:  30  to  50. 

•  This  is  a  career  opportunity  in 
the  field  of  University  manage- 
ment. 

•  Please  address  replies  to 

The  Provost, 
Trinity  College, 
Hoskin  Ave., 
Toronto,  Ontario. 
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Cht  6z*£/  A.  M.  P.* 

An  easy  way  to  pay  for  your 
life  insurance! 

The  SUN  LIFE  OF  CANADA  is  pleased  to  announce  the 
introduction  of  a  brand  new  Automatic  Payment  Plan  for 
life  insurance  premiums — saving  you  Time,  Effort,  and  Money. 

Every  month  the  premium  due  is,  by  arrangement,  automa- 
tically paid  from  your  bank  account.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 
There's  no  cheque  to  write,  nothing  to  mail,  no  worry  about 
making  the  payment  in  time.  And  besides  being  a  real  con- 
venience, the  plan's  automatic  features  save  the  company 
expense  and  the  saving  is  passed  along  to  you. 

This  service  applies  to  both  new  and  old  policies  on  yourself 
and  members  of  your  family,  on  which  you  are  paying  the 
premiums.  The  monthly  payment  must,  however,  be  at  least 
$10,  or  $15  if  two  or  more  policies  are  paid  together  under 
the  plan. 

The  Sun  Life  man  in  your  neighbourhood  will 
be  glad  to  tell  you  how  easily  you  can  obtain 
Sun  Life's  special  A.M. P.  service. 


*Automatic  Monthly  Payment. 

SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

Head  Office:  Montreal 


the  devil  we  know 


A  COMPARATIVELY  RARE  EVENT 


His    Honour     the     Lieutenant-Governor,     Mrs. 
Mackay,  and  the  President  at  the  Friday  luncheon. 
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Xt  is  customary,  whether  right  or  wrong,  for  the  staff  of  a 
university  to  regard  the  appointment  of  a  new  President  as  an 
event  full  of  potential  danger.  The  appointment  of  a  new  President 
is,  of  course,  an  event  full  of  potential  good.  But  university  staffs 
are  in  general  pessimistic  in  their  thinking  about  new  Presidents, 
and  aware  of  the  possible  dangers  rather  than  of  the  possible 
benefits.  In  fact,  the  dark  phrase,  "better  the  devil  we  know  than 
the  devil  we  don't  know",  has  become  a  cliche. 

There  is  in  my  opinion  no  honour  greater  than  to  be  asked  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  There  is 
no  task  which  in  normal  circumstances  could  be  more  difficult 
because  the  staff  of  this  University,  being  a  great  staff,  is  rarely  in 
agreement  about  anything.  However,  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
task  is  comparatively  easy  because  the  staff  is  unanimous. 

The  Board  of  Governors  has  given  us  as  President  a  devil  we 
know.  But  (paradoxically)  we  do  not  know  him  as  a  devil.  We 
know  him  rather  as  a  scholar — a  scholar  particular  about  high 
standards  in  his  own  work,  and  jealous  of  high  standards  in  all 
branches  of  scholarly  and  scientific  activity.  We  know  him  as  an 
administrator — an  administrator  who  believes  that  the  function  of 
a  university  administrator  is  to  protect,  strengthen  and  promote 
true  academic  interests.  We  know  him  as  the  husband  of  a  lovely 
and  gracious  wife.  Whether  or  not  it  is  technically  proper  for  a 
staff  to  welcome  a  President,  we  do  welcome  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bissell 
back  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  I  know  that  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  join  us  in  this 
welcome.' 

In  the  words  above,  Professor  M.  St.  A.Woodside,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  greeted  the  President  immediately  after  his  formal 
installation  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

1  he  installation  of  a  University  President  has  many  meanings. 
Basically,  it  is  a  ceremonial  built  around  one  man  and  involving 
both  a  charge  and  a  dedication.  But,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  said,  Tt  is  also  a  new  day';  and  a  new  day  is  an 
occasion  for  rejoicing.  It  is  a  time  for  paying  formal  tribute  to 
scholarship,  for  scholarship  is  the  blood  of  universities.  It  is  a 
congress  of  the  family  and  adherents  of  the  university.  It  is  an 
invitation  to  feasting.  The  President  (who  should  know)  said,  'It 
is  something  like  a  wedding.  It  is  a  combination  of  prescribed  ritual, 
family  camaraderie,  and  at  times,  of  licenced  high  spirits'.  Because 
Presidents  are  expected  to  be  durable,  it  is  a  comparatively  rare 
event. 
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Tribute  or  dedication,  ritual  or  picnic — no  matter  how  you  look 
at  it— the  installation  of  Dr.  C.  T.  Bissell  held  on  the  24th  and  25th 
of  October  1958  was  a  good  recipe  for  cheer. 

When  delegates  from  sister  universities  and  other  well-disposed 
societies  come  from  a  great  distance  to  bring  greetings  to  a  new 
President,  you  bid  them  welcome  and  set  food  before  them.  Or, 
in  the  manner  of  most  official  gatherings,  you  do  this  in  reverse. 
At  a  luncheon  for  visiting  delegates  and  other  V.I.P.s  held  shortly 
after  noon  of  the  first  day,  food  was  good,  wit  and  epigram  were 
strictly  postprandial. 

Dr.  Flemington  of  Mount  Allison  University  brought  all-Canadian 
greetings  from  the  National  Conference  of  Canadian  Universities; 
Dr.  James  of  McGill  brought  all-American  greetings  from  the 
Association  of  American  Universities;  the  President  offered  greet- 
ings all  round. 


A  TIME  FOR  SCHOLARSHIP 

Public  lectures  by  distinguished  scholars  have  become  a  feature 
of  inaugurals.  The  popularity  of  the  Installation  Lectures  which 
+~\  were  scheduled  for  3.30  threatened  to  provoke  a  riot.  All  seats 

were  taken,  standing  room  vanished,  doors  were  closed,  hundreds 
were  turned  away.  The  total  attendance  in  the  three  lecture  halls 
was  1,600.  Frye  of  Victoria,  who  spoke  on  Humanities  in  a 
New  World;  Kluckhohn  of  Harvard,  who  spoke  on  the  Scientific 
Study  of  Values;  and  Wigglesworth  of  Cambridge  who  spoke  on 
Science:  Pure  and  Applied,  were  in  excellent  form,  covered  a  wide 
range  of  man's  search  for  knowledge  and  cast  a  magic  spell  over 
their  audiences. 


CARILLON  AND  ORGAN 

Virtuosos  of  the  carillon  and  pipe  organ 
held  sway  at  intervals  during  the  afternoon. 
Dr.  Leland  Richardson,  University  Carillon- 
neur,  pealed  the  bells  before  and  after  the 
luncheon.  Later,  the  organ  in  the  Convocation 
Hall  thundered  at  the  touch  of  Dr.  Healey 
Willan,  University  Organist.  Dr.  Willan's  pro- 
gramme included  Handel,  Vaughan  Williams, 
Bach,  Whitlock  and  Willan. 
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4jj  CHARGE  AND  DEDICATION 

By  8.30  the  Convocation  Hall  was  nearly  full.  The  ushers  had 
done  their  work;  the  upper  gallery  was  packed  with  students;  the 
processional  sheep-dogs  had  manoeuvred  their  motley  academic 
flocks  into  place.  At  8.30,  the  Chancellor's  procession  moved  to 
the  dais,  where,  after  the  National  Anthem  and  an  opening  prayer, 
the  act  of  Installation  took  place.  This  brief  but  impressive  cere- 
mony, involving  the  Chairman,  the  President,  the  Principal  of 
University  College,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  took  no 
more  than  five  minutes.  Then  the  President  moved  to  the  lectern 
and  gave  his  address.  Following  this,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
honoris  causa,  was  conferred  on  Dr.  Gerhard  Herzberg  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  Professor  W.  L.  Morton  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba,  and  Msgr.  Irenee  Lussier,  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Montreal. 


THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE 

Saturday  was  a  new  day — and  in  more  senses  than  one.  Begin- 
ning at  nine  o'clock  precisely  the  President  and  his  wife  were 
hosts  to  four  hundred  students  at  breakfast  in  the  Great  Hall.  It 
was  an  informal  meal  and,  we  think,  unique. 


STUDIUM  GENERALE 

Having  entertained  his  undergraduates  at  breakfast,  the  President 
met  his  Senate  and  his  Staff  at  lunch,  unaware  that  he  and  they 
would  shortly  be  transformed  and  gilded  by  the  alchemy  of 
Professor  D.  G.  Creighton's  speech  of  welcome.  'These,  sir,  are 
your  chief  barons,  the  peers  of  the  realm.  For  do  not  be  deceived 
by  the  modern  republican  connotation  of  the  word  "President". 
The  University  of  Toronto,  like  all  the  best  governments  in  the 
world,  is  fundamentally  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Constitutional 
monarchies  and  universities  are  both  creations  of  the  medieval 
world;  and  what,  in  modern  times,  could  be  more  emphatically 
medieval  than  the  vast  complications  and  elaborate  hierarchies  of 
the  nineteenth-century  University? 

'Here  on  my  right  and  left,  are  the  representatives  of  the 
autonomous  kingdoms,  the  grand  duchies  of  University,  Victoria, 
Trinity,  and  St.  Michael's,  which  are  proud  of  their  own  sover- 
eignty, yet  willingly  associate  in  a  larger  empire.  Here  too  are  the 
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great  earldoms  or  counties  of  the  realm, 
from  the  most  ancient,  Arts  and  Medi- 
cine, to  the  most  modern,  Dentistry 
and  Pharmacy.  Then  comes  the  grow- 
ing list  of  schools  and  institutes,  one, 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  as  the 
quintessence  of  all  faculties,  and  others 
with  more  modern  occupational  inter- 
ests, innovations  in  the  old  feudal 
academic  organization  which  might  per- 
haps be  called  our  chartered  guilds,  or 
charitable  orders  such  as  the  Knights 
Hospitallers.  On  the  frontiers  of  our 
empire  there  are  marcher  lordships, 
like  the  Department  of  Extension:  and 
at  its  centre,  in  your  palace  of  Simcoe 
Hall,  there  are  the  industrious  and 
learned  clerks  of  your  royal  household. 
There  is  the  principal  Secretary  of 
State,  who  despatches  your  proclama- 
tions and  ordinances,  a  man  bland  and 
authoritative  in  his  bureaucratic  om- 
niscience. There  are  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  with  the  checker  board  before 


them  moving  the  counters  about.  And, 
finally,  there  is  that  other  learned  clerk, 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  who  keeps  the 
small  seals  of  your  Privy  Council,  and 
who  sends  private,  but  enormously 
potent  messages. 

'We  are  all  here,  we  have  come  to 
do  homage  and  swear  fealty.  Above  all, 
we  have  come  gladly  to  welcome  you 
back  again  .  .  .  The  old  feudal  rela- 
tionship is  one  of  mutual  obligation, 
the  old  coronation  ceremony  included 
mutual  oaths,  and  we  hereby  pledge 
to  you  our  loyal  and  best  support  for 
the  future.' 

When  appropriate  words  from  the 
Chancellor  had  brought  the  luncheon 
to  a  close  this  modern  assembly  of  the 
studium  generale  dispersed  and  went 
off  to  prepare  for  the  grand  reception 
which  concluded  the  Festival  of  Instal- 
lation of  the  eighth  President  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 


PRESIDENTIAL  VISIT 


■  In  response  to  invitations  from  alumni  in  many  parts  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  Dr.  Bissell  proposes  to  devote  considerable  time 
to  visiting  his  constituency.  Plans  are  still  tentative;  details  will  be  worked 
out  when  the  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  returns  from  the  West  in  the 
middle  of  December.  In  general,  the  President  hopes  to  start  in  the 
second  week  of  January  and  to  visit  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon, 
Edmonton,  Calgary,  Vancouver  and  Victoria.  From  British  Columbia 
he  will  swing  south  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  returning  by  way 
of  Chicago.  He  will  be  in  London,  Ontario  in  February  and  in  Montreal 
in  April.  He  expects  to  visit  other  centres  in  February  and  perhaps 
one   or  two  in   March. 
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A  CONCENTRATION 
OF  DEPARTMENTS 


The  Faculty  of  Arts 


■  seventy-three  years  ago,  Chan- 
cellor Nelles,  presiding  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Convocation  of  Victoria 
University  said  that  he  could  remember 
when  'a  Canadian  University  could 
venture  to  issue  its  calendar  with  an 
announcement  of  a  single  professor  for 
all  the  natural  sciences,  and  with  a 
laboratory  something  similar  to  an 
ordinary  blacksmith  shop,  where  the 
professor  was  his  own  assistant  and 
compelled  to  blow  not  only  his  own 
bellows  but  his  own  trumpet  as  well.' 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  from  1885. 
First  and  foremost,  we  have  achieved 
Federation,  that  ingenious  paradox 
which  we  all  accept  but  do  not  fully 
understand.  Federation  has  enabled  the 
University  to  meet  many  of  the  mul- 
tiple claims  to  recognition  of  the 
physical  and  practical  sciences.  Federa- 
tion, too,  has  furnished  the  key  to  the 
arrangements  within  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  which  recognize  the  claims  of  the 
pure  sciences  as  well  as  those  of  litera- 
ture, history,  the  social  sciences  and 
other  divisions  of  teaching  and  investi- 
gation which  press  irresistibly  upon  the 
modern  university. 

Now  that  the  inevitable  expansion  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  has  reached 
a  point  at  which  a  start  is  to  be  made 
on  a  new  building  for  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  it  seems  worthwhile  to  examine 
the  structure  of  this  faculty  and  the 
extraordinary    extent   to    which    it    has 


supported  the  whole  teaching  of  the 
University. 

The  organization  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  is  singularly  complicated.  People 
from  other  universities  who  have  come 
to  study  it  know  that  it  cannot  possibly 
work.  But  it  does  work. 

Basically,  the  key  to  this  organization 
is  the  rejection,  in  the  planning  for 
Federation,  of  the  principle  of  a  hori- 
zontal division  of  subjects  which  would 
have  assigned  to  the  Colleges  the  mini- 
mum work  for  a  degree  and  left  hon- 
our courses  to  the  University.  This  plan 
was  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  vertical 
division,  a  pattern  more  difficult  to 
perfect,  containing  many  illogical 
refinements,  but,  as  events  have  proved, 
capable  of  use. 

■  from  a  student's  point  of  view, 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  consists  of  four 
colleges  (University  College  and  the 
three  federated  colleges,  Victoria, 
Trinity,  and  St.  Michael's)  and  the 
Department  of  University  Extension. 
All  full-time  students  of  the  faculty  are 
obliged  to  enrol  in  one  or  other  of  the 
four  colleges.  Students  who  can  esta- 
blish their  inability  to  attend  in  the 
regular  way  may  proceed  to  the  B.A. 
degree  a  subject  or  two  at  a  time  in 
evening  and  summer  courses  offered 
by  the  Faculty  through  the  Department 
of  University  Extension.  Thus  the  large 
student  body   is,   so  to   speak,   broken 
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into  five  smaller  bodies  and  every  stu- 
dent has  a  comparatively  small  aca- 
demic, social  and  athletic  home.  The 
Faculty  itself  emerges  as  a  union  of 
distinct  parts. 

From  another  point  of  view  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  is  a  combination  of 
departments,  some  of  which  lie  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  teaching  of  the 
colleges  and  some  without.  Instruction 
in  certain  agreed  subjects  is  given  in 
each  college.  Each  college,  for  in- 
stance, has  departments  of  English, 
French,  German,  Classics,  Near  Eastern 
Studies  and  Ethics,  while  three  of 
them  have  departments  of  Religious 
Knowledge. 

In  addition  to  these  six  (or  seven) 
college  departments  there  have  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  time  seventeen 
others  which  lie  outside  the  colleges 
and  which  serve  the  students  of  all 
colleges.  They  include  the  remaining 
humanities,  mathematics,  the  social 
sciences  and  the  pure  (i.e.  not  applied) 
physical  and  natural  sciences.  These 
subjects  run  literally  from  A  to  Z — 
from  Anthropology,  through  Chemistry, 
History,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Poli- 
tical Economy  and  so  forth,  to 
Zoology. 

The  original  allotment  of  subjects 
'while  based  on  the  general  distinction 
between  the  humanities  and  the 
sciences'  (writes  Professor  C.  B. 
Sissons  in  his  History  of  Victoria  Uni- 
versity) 'was  not  entirely  consistent. 
Although  Ethics  was  made  a  college 
subject,  Metaphysics  was  assigned  to 
the  University.  Ancient  History  re- 
mained, with  the  ancient  languages,  in 
care  of  the  colleges,  mediaeval  and 
modern  history  were  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity.'   It    is    possible    that    modern 


history  was  moved  to  neutral  territory 
because  of  the  church-supported 
character  of  the  colleges.  When  St. 
Michael's  College  affiliated,  for  instance, 
in  1881,  it  was  laid  down  that  no  text 
books  should  be  prescribed  and  that  in 
mediaeval  and  modern  history  the 
examiners  'were  not  to  be  guided  in 
determining  the  value  of  the  answers 
by  special  religious  opinions  or  argu- 
ments therein  introduced.' 

■  the  vertical  divisions,  in  a  word, 
established  'college'  and  'non-college' 
departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  It 
is  the  obligation  of  the  college  to  pro- 
vide for  the  former;  it  is  the  obligation 
of  the  University  to  provide  for  the 
latter — those  which  serve  the  students 
of  all  colleges. 

The  Faculty,  however,  in  addition 
to  its  share  in  reconciling  these  respon- 
sibilities and  relating  them  to  two 
general  courses  and  thirty-one  distinct 
and  strenuous  honour  courses,  has  an- 
other load  to  carry.  It  is  a  collaborator, 
in  a  specially  close  sense,  with  teaching 
units  outside  the  Faculty.  All  the 
courses  in  the  two  premedical  years  are 
given  by  it  for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
The  department  of  Physics  gives  in- 
struction to  students  from  the  Faculties 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering, 
Medicine,  Household  Science,  Phar- 
macy, Dentistry,  Forestry,  and  Music; 
the  School  of  Physical  arid  Health 
Education;  and  that  'quintessence  of  all 
faculties',  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  To  take  a  random  example,  the 
department  of  History  is  now  giving 
instruction  to  473  engineers,  27  nurses 
and  18  architects. 

Other  main  divisions  of  the  Univer- 
sity  in   turn   provide   valuable   services 
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Architect's  sketch  of  the  proposed  building  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  The  artist  is  looking  north- 
east from  approximately  the  corner  of  Huron  and  Willcocks  Streets.  The  tower  of  the  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  Residence  can  be  seen  in  the  background. 


for  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  but  in  quantity 
these  services  are  incommensurate  with 
the  services  they  receive. 

■       THE     ADMINISTRATIVE     OFFICES     of 

this  complex  Faculty  have  long  since 
outgrown  their  old  habitation,  and 
have  been  moved  into  a  temporary 
bivouac.  Five  of  the  'non-college'  de- 
partments are  individually  housed:  the 
remaining  twelve  enjoy  uneasy  and  re- 
stricted tenancies  all  over  the  map. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  basements  and 


academic  turrets,  in  ancient  houses 
already  threatened  by  the  wreckers,  in 
drill  halls  and  refurbished  attics.  They 
are  scattered  from  Queen's  Park  to  the 
west  side  of  Huron  Street,  and  from 
Bloor  Street  to  College  Street.  Their 
students  are  the  itinerant  scholars  of  to- 
day. Their  numbers  will  not  diminish; 
they  will  increase.  Administrators, 
teachers  and  students  all  need  a  new 
deal.  The  signal  is  showing  for  it  on 
the  West  Campus. 
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PROFESSORS 

UNDER 

PRESSURE 


Douglas  Grant 


■  a  timely  article  appeared  in 
The  Economist  for  12  July  1958 
under  the  title  of  "Professors  under 
Pressure".  Its  theme  is  most  easily 
given  in  the  writer's  own  words:  "the 
unsolved  paradox  of  university  educa- 
tion," he  writes,  is  "that  the  professor 
is  required  to  teach,  expected  to  re- 
search, but  forced  to  administer."  The 
subject  may  seem  harmless  enough  to 
an  outsider,  but  it  is  in  fact  extremely 
contentious,  especially  in  its  implica- 
tions. 

The  writer  is,  of  course,  interested 
only  in  conditions  in  British  universi- 
ties and  in  them  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  affect  science.  He  does  not 
try  to  apply  his  observations  to  the 
humanities,  though  they  could  be  so 
applied.  He  starts  by  showing  that  as 
the  principal  reason  for  promotion 
within  the  university  is  successful  re- 
search, the  best  scientists  find  them- 
selves heads  of  departments.  Once  they 
have  reached  this  eminence  they  be- 
come so  involved  in  heavy  administra- 
tive duties  that  their  effectiveness  as 
teachers  declines  in  proportion  to  their 
diminishing  time  for  research.  Success 
at  first  leads  at  last  to  waste. 


The  writer's  answer  to  this  dilemma 
is,  interestingly  enough,  to  suggest  the 
reorganization  of  departments  along 
American  and  Canadian  lines.  There 
should  be  more  than  one  professor  in 
each  department  and  its  administration 
should  either  devolve  on  them  all  in 
turn  or  should  be  conducted  entirely  by 
the  professor  with  a  special  aptitude 
and  liking  for  this  kind  of  work. 

The  discussion  in  The  Economist 
would  not  have  been  worth  rehearsing 
if  it  bore  solely  on  conditions  in 
Britain,  but  it  does  bring  to  the  front  a 
problem  which  has  been  uneasily 
haunting  all  universities  for  many 
years:  the  problem  of  teacher  and  ad- 
ministrator. The  writer  in  The  Econo- 
mist, though  cloaked  in  anonymity, 
was  guarded  enough,  and  in  offering 
some  remarks  prompted  by  his  article 
I    shall    certainly    imitate    his    caution. 

The  problem  is  not  simple.  Under 
one  aspect  it  involves  the  university 
itself;  under  another  the  departments 
and  their  members.  I  can  begin  more 
conveniently  with  the  second.  Every 
member  of  a  large  department  is  in- 
creasingly aware  that  more  demands 
are  being  made  on  his  time  and  that 
even  more  will  be  made  as  the  univer- 
sity grows.  The  demands  all  spring 
from  the  same  cause — from  the  num- 
ber of  students  and,  more  mysteriously, 
from  the  changing  expectations  of  those 
students.  In  spite  of  their  complaints 
of  being  on  an  uncomfortably  imper- 
sonal footing  with  the  faculty,  stu- 
dents are  given  more  individual 
attention  at  Toronto  than  they  would 
receive  in  many  other  universities,  but 
if  they  are  to  continue  to  be  given  it 
willingly  it  must  be  rationed;  it  cannot 
be    indiscriminately    bestowed    at    the 
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cost  of  the  instructor's  free  time. 
Graduate  students  are  in  a  rather  dif- 
ferent position.  They  should  receive  as 
much  individual  attention  as  possible; 
indeed,  the  relation  that  exists  between 
graduate  student  and  instructor  must 
be  close,  for  upon  it  depends  the  vitality 
of  the  traditions  of  the  discipline  itself 
as  well  as  of  the  university.  The  call 
which  these  two  groups  have  on  the 
instructor  means,  however,  that  though 
on  paper  he  may  teach  for  only  a 
certain  number  of  hours  a  week,  he  is 
in  fact  spending  many  more  in  informal 
instruction.  But  this  is  only  the  be- 
ginning, not  the  end:  the  work  of  all 
the  members  of  a  department  must  be 
coordinated,  and  its  successful  coor- 
dination involves  meetings  and  related 
duties — administration,   in   a  word. 

The  effect  upon  the  instructor  is  ulti- 
mately damaging.  He  can  only  teach 
properly  if  he  has  free  time.  I  hesitate 
to  say  time  for  research  because  re- 
search has  increasingly  come  to  mean 
work  undertaken  with  a  view  to  pub- 
lication. It  is  better  to  call  the  time  not 
spent  in  teaching  free:  time  freed  from 
immediate  demands  and  spent  in  read- 
ing more  widely  in  his  subject  or  in 
reconsidering  what  has  already  been 
read.  I  need  hardly  argue  for  the 
benefits  of  free  time;  any  instructor 
denied  them  knows  only  too  well  how 
quickly  he  begins  to  wilt,  boring  both 
himself  and  his  students  by  tracking 
over  the  too  familiar,  long  since  dried 
up  ground.  But  worse  may  follow.  If 
the  instructor  is  denied  free  time,  and 
time  for  research,  he  will  try,  if  he 
feels  that  his  duty  to  his  subject  comes 
first — as  it  should — to  disengage  him- 
self as  far  as  possible  from  administra- 
tion. The  department  will  suffer  as  a 


result  and  the  burden  of  running  it  will 
fall  either  on  the  willing  or  on  those 
whose  conscience  is  biassed  in  that 
direction. 

I  have  no  answer  to  this  aspect  of 
the  problem,  except  to  suggest  that  any 
enquiry  into  it  should 
be  directed  to  finding 
some  way  of  shifting 
from  the  instructor 
those  duties  which  he 
is  called  on  to  discharge  simply  because 
he  happens  to  be  on  hand.  Many  of 
them  could  be  handled  more  appro- 
priately by  a  properly  trained  secretary. 
But  an  instructor's  duties  cannot, 
and  should  not,  be  confined  to  his  de- 
partment. He  also  has  duties  pertaining 
to  the  university,  and  it  is  precisely  at 
this  point  that  real  controversy  begins. 
Ideally,  the  university  should  be  run  by 
the  faculty.  An  objection  to  this  state- 
ment cannot  be  made  on  practical 
grounds.  Contrary  to  opinion,  which 
clings  to  the  absent-minded  professor 
as  one  of  its  stock  figures  of  fun, 
academics  usually  make  excellent  ad- 
ministrators; and,  after  all,  this  is 
hardly  surprising  since  they  train  the 
top  civil  service  and  the  majority  of 
business  executives.  And  if  we  want 
to  see  them  administering  in  practice, 
look  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
colleges,  managing  their  considerable 
resources  with  a  degree  of  success  that 
would  elate  the  shareholders  in  any 
business  concern.  The  one  valid  objec- 
tion to  the  statement  is  that  the  run- 
ning of  a  university  consumes  so  much 
of  the  instructors'  time  that  they  are 
too  exhausted  to  play  their  true  role, 
that  of  scholars  and  teachers;  and  the 
recent  decline  in  published  scholarship 
among   Oxford   dons,    for   instance,    is 
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repeatedly  attributed  to  the  time  spent 
by  them  in  committee.  The  argument 
should  run,  therefore,  not  that  the 
faculty  cannot  but  that  it  should  not  in 
its  own  interests  entirely  manage  the 
university. 

The  argument  can,  however,  be  taken 
too  far — so  far  that  effective  control 
of  the  university's  policy  is  either  never 
entrusted  to  or  is  taken  out  of  the 
faculty's  hands.  All  matters  of  essential 
policy,  that  is,  all  matters  capable  of 
changing  the  university's  character  or 
altering  its  standards,  should  be  under 
the  faculty's  supervision.  But  if  such 
supervision  is  to  be  effective,  we  are 
returned  to  the  point  we  started  from: 
how  is  the  pressure  on  professors  to  be 
reduced  when  the  pressure  already  exer- 
cised on  them  by  their  departmental 
duties  is  unbearably  augmented  by 
their  wider  duties  to  the  university? 


What  is  to  be  done?  Strive  to  return 
to  the  world  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  idle  professors  miraculously 
turned  out  learned  students?  Refuse  to 
admit  to  university  any  but  the  best 
students,  in  a  fight  to  keep  numbers 
down?  Set  up  new  universities  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  enrolment  in  those 
of  established  reputation?  Drift  with 
the  tide  and  be  shipwrecked  in  the  surf 
of  "whatever  is,  is  right?"  Whatever 
our  views,  it  would  be  a  pity  if  we 
should  have  to  repeat  after  the  writer 
in  The  Economist  as  the  situation 
worsens:  "This  clearly  brings  to  a  head 
the  unsolved  paradox  of  university 
organization.  .  .  ." 

Professor  Douglas  Grant  is  the  Editor 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Quarterly 
and  a  member  of  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  in  University  College. 


PROFESSOR  R.  S.  KNOX. 


■  The  alumnae  and  alumni  associations  of  University  College  held  a 
reception  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bissell  in  Howard  Ferguson  Hall  on  the 
afternoon  of  November  30th. 

At  this  reception  Professor  R.  S.  Knox  was  presented  with  a  specially 
bound  and  inscribed  copy  of  the  history  of  University  College  published 
at  the  time  of  the  Centenary  in  1953.  The  President  made  the  presenta- 
tion himself. 

Professor  Knox  had  jomed  the  staff  of  University  College  and  the 
department  of  English  in  1920  and  had  retired  last  June.  In  the  words 
of  a  resolution  inscribed  in  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  University 
College  he  'was  the  worthy  peer  of  Alexander  and  Wallace,  always  their 
devoted  friend,  and  to  him,  as  to  them,  generations  of  students  owe  an 
incalculable  and  abiding  debt/ 
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MEET  THE  PRESS 


■     the   new   University   of  Toronto 
Press  Building  was  officially  opened  on 
Saturday  December  6.  A  few  minutes 
before  four  p.m.,  President  Bissell  cut 
the  red  ribbon,  and  opened  the  building 
with  the   key   handed  to   him   by   the 
architect,   Mr.  A.  S.   Mathers.  Shortly 
afterwards  guests  began  to  arrive  for  a 
reception  given  by  the   President  and 
the  Board  of  Governors.  Members  of 
the   Advisory   Committee   on   Publica- 
tions,   the    Senate    of    the    University, 
authors  and  editors  of  the  Press  publi- 
cations,    senior     administrative     staff, 
together    with    a    few    special    guests, 
began    a   tour   of   the   building   which 
took  them  through  the   administrative 
and   accounting   departments,   the   edi- 
torial offices,   a   display   of  promotion 
and  advertising  material,  and  concluded 
in   the   bookstore   on   the   main   floor, 
where  tea  was  served.  Guests  circulated 
among   the    book    displays,    and    were 
received    informally    by    the    President 
and    Mrs.    Bissell,    Dr.    Roger    Shugg, 
Director  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  and  Mrs.  Shugg,  and  the  Director 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Press,  Mr. 
Marsh  Jeanneret,  and  Mrs.  Jeanneret. 
In    the    evening    the    President    and 
Board    of    Governors    entertained    at 
dinner  in  Howard  Ferguson  Hall  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Committee,  senior 
University  officials,  and  heads  of  col- 
leges and  schools.  In  his  remarks,  the 
President    stressed    the    importance    of 
the  function  of  a  university  Press  as  the 


disseminator  of  the  fruits  of  scholarly 
research.  We  are  not  merely  an  outlet 
for  our  own  scholars,  we  welcome  and 
encourage  manuscripts  from  other 
universities  in  Canada  and,  indeed, 
from  any  scholar  anywhere  in  the 
world.  To  this  national  role  we  have 
added  an  international  one,  for  over  50 
per  cent  of  our  scholarly  publications 
are  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

In  proposing  the  toast  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Press,  Dr.  Roger  Shugg 
brought  greetings  and  a  salute  from  the 
Association  of  American  University 
Presses,  which  comprises  more  than 
forty  organizations  engaged  in  similar 
pursuits  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Shugg 
acknowledged  the  senior  status  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press  in  this 
community  of  scholarly  publishers, 
pointing  out  that  both  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  publications  the  Press  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  ranked  with  the 
foremost. 

Mr.  Jeanneret  responded  to  Dr. 
Shugg's  toast.  He  referred  to  the  report 
of  the  special  Presidential  committee  of 
1946  comprising  Professors  Bladen, 
Brown,  and  Woodhouse,  and  quoted 
some  of  its  most  significant  passages. 
The  University  Press  was  called  upon 
to  develop  its  resources  'not  only  for 
maintenance  and  replacement,  but  for 
necessary  expansion,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  scholarly  publication.'  'In  other 
words,'  Mr.  Jeanneret  said,  'the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Press  was  cast  on  its 
own  resources,  with  the  requirement 
that  all  net  income  from  its  varied 
operations  should  ultimately  be  devoted 
to  fostering  publication  of  works  of 
scholarship,  whatever  the  source,  and 
which  in  the  absence  of  assistance 
would   go  unpublished.' 
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VETERAN 
OF  '85 


W.  S.  Wallace 


■  the  editor  of  Varsity 
Graduate  has  done  me  the 
honour  of  asking  me  to  write 
something  about  the  life  and 
work  of  Professor  George 
Henry  Needier.  Professor 
Needier  is  not  quite  the 
oldest  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity (there  seem  to  be  one 
or  two  other  graduates  who 
may  claim  that  honour),  but  he  is  by 
long  odds  the  oldest  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  University  College.  He 
was  born  in  1866,  and  is  thus  one  year 
older  than  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Pro- 
fessor Needier  for  over  fifty  years;  and 
1  welcome  the  opportunity  here  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  the  contribution  he  has 
made  to  his  Alma  Mater. 

His  career  falls  into  three  main 
phases:  first,  his  academic  career; 
secondly,  his  military  career;  and  lastly, 
his  career  as  an  author. 

His  academic  career  began  in  the 
public  school  at  Millbrook,  Ontario, 
where  he  was  born;  he  then  attended  the 
high  school  in  Port  Hope;  and  he  matri- 
culated into  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  1882.  He  entered  the  honour  course 
in  modern  languages,  and,  after  serving 
in  the  North-west  Rebellion  of  1885, 
he  graduated  with  first-class  honours  in 
1886.  At  that  time  the  reputation  of  the 
German  universities  was  at  its  zenith; 
and  young  Needier  conceived  the  idea 
that  he  would  like  to  pursue  post- 
graduate studies  in  Germany.  His  family 


offered  to  pay  his  expenses 
in  Germany  for  two  years; 
and,  when  he  found  that  it 
would  take  two  more  years 
to  complete  the  work  for  a 
Ph.D.,  he  borrowed  (with 
characteristic  courage)  the 
money  to  complete  his 
course.  There  were  not  many 
Canadians  in  those  days  who 
had  won  a  Ph.D.  degree;  and  when  in 
1891  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  lecturer 
in  German  at  University  college  to  assist 
Professor  Vander  Smissen,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  Professor  Needier  re- 
ceived the  appointment.  He  remained  a 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
department  of  German  in  University 
College  for  forty-five  years,  and  he  was 
head  of  the  department  of  German  from 
1914  to  his  retirement  in  1936. 

As  for  Professor  Needler's  military 
career,  it  falls  into  two  parts.  When  an 
undergraduate,  he  joined  the  University 
Company  (known  as  "K"  Company)  of 
the  Queen's  Own  Rifles,  and  was  soon 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  corporal.  When 
the  North-west  Rebellion  of  1885  broke 
out,  he  volunteered  for  active  service. 
He  has  told  something  of  his  own  expe- 
riences in  the  Rebellion  in  his  rhymed 
version  in  The  Battleford  Column 
(Toronto,  1947)  and  in  his  recent 
Louis  Riel  (Toronto,  1957).  His  itiner- 
ary may  be  summarized  as  follows:  By 
train  to  Biscootasing;  forty  miles  by 
sleigh;  an  overnight  journey  by  flat-cars; 
twenty-two  miles  over  the  ice  on  foot;  a 
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night  drive  by  sleigh;  rail-cars,  then  a 
gap,  more  rail-cars,  and  another  gap, 
followed  by  rail-cars  to  Red  Rock;  then 
by  train  from  Red  Rock  to  Qu'Appelle, 
and  from  Qu'Appelle  to  Swift  Current; 
and  finally,  the  march  to  Battleford.  He 
arrived  back  safely  in  Toronto  on  July 
23rd,  1885,  with  his  squad.  Professor 
Needier  is  now  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
University  Company  of  the  Q.O.R. 
which  fought  in  the  Rebellion  of  1885. 

The  second  part  of  Professor  Needler's 
military  service  occurred  during  the 
First  World  War.  When  the  University 
of  Toronto  Contingent  of  the  Canadian 
Officers'  Training  Corps  was  organized 
in  1914,  Corporal  Needier  was  commis- 
sioned as  a  captain  in  command  of  one 
of  the  two  companies  from  University 
College;  and  when  in  1916  a  special 
Overseas  Company  of  the  C.O.T.C.  in 
the  University  of  Toronto  was  or- 
ganized, Captain  Needier  was  appointed 
to  command  it,  with  the  rank  of  major. 
From  this  Overseas  Company  many 
cadets  were  drafted  as  officers  to  the 
British  Army.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention  in  this  connection  that  in  his 
earlier  years  Professor  Needier  was  the 
founder  of  the  Fencing  Club  in  the 
University. 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  phase  of 
Professor  Needler's  career  is  his  work 
as  an  author.  During  the  forty-five  years 
when  he  was  on  the  staff  of  University 
College,  he  published  but  little.  He 
brought  out  in  1904  a  translation  of 
the  Niebelungenlied,  in  the  metre  of 
the  original;  and  in  the  1920's  he  pub- 
lished, with  Professor  A.  E.  Lang,  a 
German  Reader  and  a  German  Gram- 
mar. But  that  was  all.  It  was  not  until 
after  his  retirement  that  he  suddenly 
burst  forth  with  a  coruscating  series  of 


publications,  beside  which  the  work  of 
many  a  professional  author  pales  into 
insignificance.  He  began  by  editing  The 
letters  of  Anna  Jameson  to  Ottilie  von 
Goethe  (Toronto  1939);  and  in  later 
years  he  edited  John  Gait's  Dramas 
(Toronto,  1945),  General  Middleton's 
account  of  The  suppression  of  rebellion 
in  the  North  West  Territories  of  Canada, 
1885  (Toronto,  1948),  Sir  William 
Gell's  Reminiscences  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  residence  in  Italy  in  1832  (Tor- 
onto, 1951),  and  John  Gait's  Poems 
(Toronto,  1954).  He  was  the  author  of 
The  Lone  Shieling  (Toronto,  1941),  a 
study  that  solved  the  origin  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Blackwood  "Canadian 
Boat-Song";  The  Battleford  Column 
(Montreal,  1947),  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made;  Goethe  and 
Scott  (Toronto,  1950)  and  Moore  and 
his  Canadian  Boat  Song  (Toronto, 
1950);  Otonabee  Pioneers  (Toronto, 
1953);  Colonel  Anthony  Van  Egmond 
(Toronto,  1956);  and  Louis  Riel:  The 
Rebellion  of  1885  (Toronto,  1957).  I 
understand  he  is  now  engaged  in  writing 
his  Reminiscences. 

I  must  say  that,  when  I  read  recently 
Professor  Needler's  little  book  on  Louis 
Riel,  I  could  not  help  wondering  if, 
when  I  am  over  ninety  years  of  age,  I 
shall  be  able  to  write  as  clearly,  as  for- 
cibly, and  as  objectively  as  this  veteran 
of  ninety-two  years.  One  might  almost 
say  of  him  that  "his  eye  is  not  dimmed" 
(he  does  not  usually  wear  glasses), 
"nor  is  his  natural  force  abated." 


Dr.  W.  Stewart  Wallace  is  librarian 
emeritus  of  the  University  and  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books,  including 
A  History  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
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A  CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT 
IN  ABILITY 

TOWARDS  A  POLICY 
OF  STUDENT  AID 

C.  G.  M.  Grier 

M  there  is  a  saying  that  nothing 
should  ever  be  done  for  the  first  time. 
The  members  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Student  Aid  may 
have  been  tempted  to  reflect  on  the 
truth  of  this  as  they  have  contemplated 
the  mixed  reception  which  their  report 
'Towards  a  policy  of  student  aid'  has 
had.  It  was  a  challenging  report.  It  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  what  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  chronic  socio- 
economic injustice:  in  place  of  vague 
generalizations  and  platitudes  of  the 
past  it  substituted  an  explicit  plan  to 
make  university  training  available  to  all 
promising  young  people  in  Ontario. 
For  this  the  report  was  heartily  com- 
mended. But  in  appearing  to  readjust 
some  of  our  traditional  (or  habitual) 
philosophy  of  education  to  fit  the  plan, 
the  report  went  too  far  too  fast  and 
portions  of  it  were  as  heartily  con- 
demned. 

El  the  committee  was  set  up  eight 
months  ago.  It  comprises  Dr.  M.  G. 
Ross,  vice-president  of  the  University, 
chairman;  Professor  F.  E.  W.  Wetmore, 
associate  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts; 
Dean  J.  A.  MacFarlane  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine;  Professor  D.  M.  Hayne, 
registrar    of    University    College;    Pro- 


fessor B.  Laskin  of  the  Faculty  of  Law; 
W.  S.  Wilson,  assistant  dean  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering;  W.  W.  Small,  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Governors,  and 
J.  C.  Evans,  registrar  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

This  committee  brought  in  a  3,500- 
word  report  which  was  approved  in 
principle  by  the  Senate  and  released 
by  the  President  on  November  20th 
with  the  comment  that  it  was  unofficial 
and  would  be  discussed  by  all  sections 
of  the  University.  The  report  received 
immediate  and  substantial  support  from 
the  Toronto  daily  papers  and  from 
other  journals  across  Canada. 

The  plan  is  designed  not  for  Toronto 
alone,  but  for  all  the  accredited  univer- 
sities of  Ontario.  Moreover,  it  pro- 
poses that  the  President  should  con- 
fer not  only  with  the  presidents  of  On- 
tario universities  and  with  Ontario 
government  officials,  but  with  federal 
officials  as  well:  its  ultimate  scope  is 
not  parochial  but  national.  It  could  be, 
as  the  Toronto  Financial  Post  has  said, 
'the  beginning  of  an  educational  system 
that  would  be  selective  yet  democratic, 
practical  and  just'. 

Few  people  could  find  fault  with  a 
proposal  to  put  the  universities  within 
reach  of  all  high  school  pupils  of  first- 
rate  ability  and  with  the  will  to  work. 
But  many  found  it  difficult  to  dissociate 
this  aspect  of  the  scheme  from  certain 
refinements  which  looked  like  'sweep- 
ing changes' — to  use  the  phrase  which 
appeared  in  early  press  reports.  The 
cautious  word  was  taken  for  the  deed, 
for  instance,  when  the  report  recom- 
mended that  'special  study  be  given  to 
the  question  of  the  length  of  the  Uni- 
Continued  on  page  194 
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■      the  installation  of  a  university  president  is,  in  Canada,  a  comparatively 
rare  event.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  excuse  for  a  great  University  celebration; 
and,  in  saying  that,  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  new  President  is  not  the 
effective  cause,  but  merely  the  main  ceremonial  prop.  This  is  the  true 
Convocation — a  calling  together  of  all  who  directly  or  indirectly  support  and 
encourage  our  work.  Here  you  will  find  those  who  set  the  final  seal  of  approval  on 
policy — the  Governors  and  the  Senate;  here  you  will  find  the  senior  members  of 
the  academic  community — the  teachers  (with  their  helpmates  of  the 
administrative  staff),  and  the  junior  members — the  students;  here  you  will  find 
the  graduates,  no  longer  in  the  academic  community  but  most  assuredly  of  it;  here 
you  will  find  representatives  of  government  on  all  levels — of  the  city,  from  which 
we  proudly  take  our  name,  of  the  province,  from  which,  in  large  part,  we  derive 
our  financial  independence,  and  of  the  federal  government,  from  which  we 
receive  supplementary  support  in  many  vital  ways;  here  you  will  find 
representatives  of  sister  universities  and  learned  societies,  to  whom  we  give 
particularly  warm  greetings,  and  representatives  of  the  churches,  now  as  in  our 
early  days,  patrons  and  co-workers;  and  finally,  you  will  find  here  fans  and 
spectators,  friends  and  acquaintances,  rhapsodists  and  critics.  This  is  indeed, 
Mr.  Chancellor,  a  noble,  complex  and  brilliant  tapestry  that  is  spread  before  us,  a 
microcosm  of  the  light,  learning,  and  power  of  our  society. 

An  assembly  such  as  this  concentrates  at  one  time  and  in  one  place  the  diverse 
life  of  the  University.  Through  its  ritual,  through  the  sense  of  continuity  embodied 
in  office  and  precedent,  it  creates  also  a  powerful  sense  of  the  past.  We  become 
aware  that  history,  in  the  words  of  T.  S.  Eliot,  "is  tongued  with  fire  beyond  the 
language  of  the  living".  Universities  have  a  double  life  in  time.  In  one  sense  they 
are  all  equal  heirs  of  a  heritage  of  six  centuries;  Carleton,  for  instance,  is  as  old  as 
Cambridge,  and  Cambridge  as  young  as  Carleton.  In  another  sense,  they  differ 
widely  from  one  another,  both  in  age  and  in  the  place  they  occupy  in  the 
immediate  society  of  which  they  are  a  part.  In  terms  of  the  history  of  this  province 
and  this  city,  the  University  of  Toronto  has  the  antiquity  that  belongs  to  an 
institution  upon  which  society  places  a  special  value.  The  idea  of  the  university 
coincided  with  the  first  organized  settlements  in  Upper  Canada;  its  charter  was 
granted  in  the  early  stages  of  political  development,  long  before  Muddy  York  had 
dreamed  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  that  was  to  be;  its  broad  campus  was 
secured  and  its  first  building  erected  when  the  city  still  clung,  far  south,  to  the 
margin  of  the  lake. 
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Although  a  Convocation  such  as  this  is  an  event  of  high  seriousness,  a  pause 
during  which  we  see  the  years  unroll,  it  is  not,  I  trust,  one  of  unrelieved  solemnity. 
It  is  something  like  a  wedding — a  combination  of  prescribed  ritual,  family 
camaraderie,  and,  at  times,  of  licensed  high  spirits.  I  would  not  conceal  from  you, 
even  if  I  could,  the  fact  that  I  have  felt  and  still  feel  a  certain  bride-like 
nervousness  about  this  evening's  affair.  But  that  anxiety  has  been  cushioned  by  the 
thought  of  familiar  surroundings  and  of  friends  and  colleagues.  This  University  is 
my  home,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  back  where  memories  of  the  past  and  hopes  for 
the  future  meet  and  mingle  with  each  other.  Like  thousands  of  others,  I  recall  my 
student  days  as  "the  magic  years",  and  my  active  membership  for  eleven  years  on 
the  teaching  and  administrative  staff  did  not  lead  to  disenchantment.  The  teaching 
staff  of  this  university  has  a  high  concentration  of  scholarship,  and  scholarship, 
as  I  think  you  will  agree,  Mr.  Chancellor,  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  a 
robust  individualism  or  even  a  sharp  angularity  of  character.  But  at  Toronto  there 
has  always  been  a  warm  sense  of  community,  the  genial  thrust  and  parry  of  good 
talk  and  animated  debate,  and  a  respect  for  the  individual.  Toronto  has  been  such 
a  university  as  Newman  describes:  "A  university  is  an  Alma  Mater,  knowing 
her  children  one  by  one,  not  a  foundry,  or  a  mint,  or  a  treadmill." 

It  is  pleasant  and  appropriate  at  this  time  to  contemplate  the  past.  Such 
contemplation  is  also,  I  think,  relevant  if  we  are  to  understand  our  task  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  university,  like  all  basic  social  institutions,  is  conservative  to 
the  extent  that  it  must  always  assess  its  present  role  in  the  light  of  its  past 
convictions  and  practices.  The  university  should  not  be  reactionary,  in  the  sense 
of  being  resistant  automatically  to  anything  which  seems  to  deviate  from 
accustomed  practice.  But  it  must  always  be  concerned  that  the  new  is  organically 
related  to  the  old.  Unless  this  interrelation  between  the  past  and  the  present  is 
maintained,  the  university  may  find  itself  wandering  in  areas  where  it  is  confused 
and  ineffective.  For  the  university  there  is  a  constant  tension  between  its  traditional 
role  and  the  pressures  from  the  society  in  which  it  lives.  It  must  always  seek  a 
resolution  between  these  two  forces.  Usually  the  problem  of  resolution  is  a  minor 
one,  but  at  certain  times  the  tension  becomes  unusually  great.  We  are  living  in 
just  such  a  time. 


I  think  that  even  the  least  sophisticated  observer  of  the  educational  pattern 
to-day  would  be  aware  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  popular  attitude 
towards  the  university  as  a  constituent  of  society.  One  might  describe  the  change  in 
this  way:  that  the  university  is  no  longer  the  aristocratic  adornment  to  our  system 
of  education,  but  rather  the  crowning  achievement.  The  superficial  indication  of 
this  change  in  its  role  in  society  is  the  increasing  pressure  of  numbers.  That 
pressure  is  not  basically  the  result  of  a  higher  birth  rate,  which  is  only  an  additional 
complication.  It  is  the  result  of  a  whole  complex  of  social  factors.  I  think  that  the 
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key  cause  is  to  be  found  in  certain  social  developments  that  have  been  described 
recently  by  such  writers  as  Kenneth  Galbraith.  Galbraith  points  out  how  in  this 
affluent  society,  where  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  be  concerned  with  the 
stock-piling  of  consumer  goods,  the  basic  demand  will  increasingly  shift  to  the 
development  of  resources  of  ability,  intelligence,  and  education;  from  "investment 
in  things"  to  "investment  in  people".  To  take  the  place  of  the  elite  class  (now 
extinct)  whose  badge  was  independent  income  and  leisure,  we  have  produced  a 
new  class,  who  have  a  primary  identification  with  their  job,  rather  than  with  the 
income  it  returns.  It  is,  if  you  like,  a  class  of  professional  intellectuals — engineers, 
teachers,  doctors,  civil  servants,  business  executives.  These  are  the  creative 
members  of  society,  the  true  purveyors  of  a  more  abundant  life.  To  join  this  class 
has  become  a  widely  recognized  aim.  Young  people  are  advised  to  choose  their  life 
work  on  the  basis  of  satisfaction  as  well  as  remuneration.  This  tendency  is  being 
reinforced  by  automation,  which  eliminates  some  of  the  least  intrinsically 
rewarding  jobs.  Now  since  the  training  of  this  new  class  is  the  peculiar  responsibility 
of  universities,  universities  thereby  become  the  key  to  social  progress,  the  great 
genuine  source  of  power.  It  is  this  conviction,  perhaps  at  times  only  unconsciously 
realized,  that  is  the  basis  of  our  worries  about  higher  education  to-day,  our  fears 
that  the  Russians  are  creating  a  superior  form  of  higher  education,  and  our  concern 
lest  ancient  economic  barriers  prevent  some  of  our  best  minds  from  entering  this 
new  and  favoured  class. 

Now  this  is  an  exhilarating  atmosphere  in  which  to  live.  It  is  much  better  to  be 
a  centre  of  controversy  than  a  subject  for  platitudinous  praise  or  amiable  cajolery. 
But  there  are  dangers  in  this  new  popularity.  The  sudden  discovery  that  universities 
are  primary  producers  of  valuable  goods  has  brought  in  a  whole  host  of  self-styled 
experts  on  production  and  marketing.  We  could  easily  find  ourselves  persuaded 
into  techniques  of  mass  production  of  a  stereotyped  article.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
those  of  us  in  education  must  insist  that  a  university  is  a  distinctive  institution  that 
emerged  through  the  centuries  with  certain  characteristics  which  cannot  be 
changed  without,  in  effect,  transforming  the  institution  into  something  completely 
different.  That  is  why  at  this  time  it  is  wise  to  examine  the  heritage  of  the  past,  and, 
having  isolated  the  main  traditions,  to  see  how  they  can  be  adapted  or  strengthened 
in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present. 


A  university  is  not  a  mechanism  that  can  be  tinkered  with  at  will,  but  an 
organic  whole.  The  great  universities  create  their  own  traditions,  which  do  not 
depend  upon  the  ordinary  business  of  instruction.  A  university  has,  as  it  were,  its 
own  cultural  environment,  that  acts  upon  staff  and  students  powerfully,  although 
often  indirectly.  It  can  communicate  to  its  students  something  over  and  above 
formal  education,  something  that  amounts  to  an  attitude  towards  life.  A  tradition 
such  as  this  cannot  be  created  overnight,  or  in  any  external  and  flamboyant  fashion. 
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It  is  immune  to  the  excitements  of  the  moment  and  to  any  factitious  scale  of  values. 
A  great  university,  for  instance,  need  not  be  concerned  about  failure  on  the  sports 
field;  although  Oxford  has  been  known  to  lose  the  annual  boat  race,  the  university 
suffers  thereby  no  diminution  of  its  prestige  and  glory;  the  conspicuous 
inferiority  of  the  Harvard  football  team  has  not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
aroused  any  serious  concern  among  members  of  the  alumni  body. 

Few  universities  that  have  arisen  during  the  last  one  hundred  years  or  so  present 
such  an  excellent  example  as  Toronto  does  of  the  organic  nature  of  growth.  The 
university  is  rooted  in  the  society  and  culture  of  this  province,  and  it  stands  today  as 
a  complex  synthesis  of  divergent  but  ultimately  sympathetic  forces.  The  strongest 
influence  in  creating  the  Toronto  character  has  been  that  of  federation.  One  can 
look  upon  university  federation  here  as  simply  a  political  agreement  reached  for  the 
sake  of  certain  financial  conveniences.  One  can  look  upon  it,  as  the  authors  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Act  did,  as  an  accident  that  provided  a  combination  of 
strong  personal  influences  on  students  with  the  broad  outlook  and  widened 
sympathies  that  come  from  membership  in  a  great  university.  But  it  is  more  than 
all  these:  it  is  the  successful  fusion  in  an  institution  of  the  main  intellectual  trends 
of  the  last  century.  We  might  group  these  trends  into  two  general  areas.  The  first 
we  might  designate  as  secular  and  utilitarian,  with  the  emphasis  upon  education  as 
a  training  in  skills,  upon  centralization  and  concentration  as  a  means  of  gaining 
the  maximum  effect,  and  on  the  importance  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  later  of 
the  social  sciences,  as  embodiments  of  educational  values  that  are  immediately 
acceptable  to  the  general  public.  The  other  group  of  trends  we  might  describe  as 
traditional  and  anti-centralizing.  Here  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  centrality  of  the 
humanities,  upon  the  value  of  residential  life,  and  upon  religious  literacy  as  an 
essential  element  of  higher  education.  "The  Colleges",  said  the  Commissioners  of 
1906,  "will  maintain  the  importance  of  liberal  culture  in  the  face  of  commercial 
and  industrial  development,  and  the  growth  of  scientific  activity."  This  they  have 
emphatically  done. 

The  nature  of  the  federal  principle  has,  of  course,  changed  a  good  deal  since 
the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  this  principle  continues  to  determine  the  intellectual 
quality  of  the  whole.  It  leads  to  a  sensitiveness  to  various  points  of  view,  to  a 
consciousness  that  a  number  of  perfectly  acceptable  and  reasonable  attitudes  may 
be  held  at  one  time  by  a  number  of  intelligent  people.  As  long  ago  as  1907,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  remarked  that  this  university  maintained  "the  high  principles  of 
human  brotherhood  and  Canadian  tolerance".  Perhaps  it  is  not  altogether 
accidental  that  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  have  been  unusually 
successful  in  the  field  of  international  diplomacy. 

As  one  can  see,  we  have  syncretized  here  the  college  and  the  university,  the 
small  and  the  large.  I  do  not  say  the  private  and  the  public,  because  that  is  an 
unreal  distinction,  an  attempt,  perhaps,  to  fit  Canadian  institutions  into  a 
Procrustean  bed  of  American  categories.  All  Canadian  universities,  irrespective  of 
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their  resources,  depend  directly  or  indirectly  for  support  on  governments,  so  that 
'privacy'  is  no  longer  a  condition  to  which  any  of  them  can  aspire.  No  Canadian 
university  is  a  creature  of  government,  directly  responsible  to  a  minister  of 
education  for  its  policy  and  actions.  If  that  is  what  a  'public'  university  means,  it  is 
in  this  country,  thank  Heaven,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A  university  that  has 
arisen  in  accordance  with  public  needs  and  individual  desires  is  responsible 
ultimately  to  the  concept  of  higher  education  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  academic 
community.  The  question  that  should  be  asked  is  to  what  extent  does  the  university 
provide  for  the  free  interplay  of  the  best  academic  minds;  to  what  extent  is  its 
academic  policy  a  result  of  the  clash  and  resolution  of  individual  opinion;  or,  to 
what  extent  has  it  been  imposed  from  without  by  government  fiat? 


The  Magna  Charta  of  the  University  of  Toronto  is  the  University  Act  of  1906. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  documents  in  Canadian  intellectual  history,  and  it  is 
curious  that  it  has  not  yet  received  the  kind  of  detailed  and  devoted  study  that 
historians  and  social  scientists  freely  give  to  obscure  boundary  disputes  or  to 
changes  in  the  Tariff  Act.  But  even  more  important  than  legislation  are  the 
unwritten  precedents  that,  although  not  embodied  in  formal  documents,  provide 
the  really  effective  medium  in  which  the  university  develops.  A  university  can 
flourish  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  since  the  profession  of  the 
professor  is  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  truth  withers  where  there  are  restrictions 
and  taboos.  Academic  freedom  is  repellent  to  intolerance  and  authoritarianism, 
but  not  to  personal  conviction.  We  can  all  recall  inspiring  teachers  whose  words 
were  aglow  with  evangelical  fire.  The  university  does  not  consist,  then,  of  open 
minds  unstained  by  conviction,  through  which  blow  ceaselessly  and  innocuously 
the  winds  of  speculation  and  doctrine;  academic  freedom  is  not  synonymous  with 
cool  disengagement.  The  concept  of  freedom  as  it  flourishes  here  owes  much  to  the 
two  major  traditions — the  secular  tradition  of  the  usefulness  of  all  knowledge, 
and  the  religious  tradition  of  the  redemptive  power  of  truth.  One  recalls  the  words 
of  Chancellor  Nelles  in  an  eloquent  speech  that  he  gave  at  the  graduation 
ceremonies  of  Victoria  University  in  1885;  "It  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
Christianity  that  it  can  stand  unabashed  and  unshaken  in  the  presence  of  all  forms 
of  scholarly  research  and  make  them  tributary  to  its  progress." 

The  existence  of  the  kind  of  intellectual  atmosphere  I  have  been  describing 
depends  on  the  tradition  of  vigorous  individualism.  Certainly  that  tradition 
has  flourished  here.  Our  history  is  not  a  progression  of  acts  and  amendments, 
but  a  procession  of  individuals.  Our  early  days  began  with  one  of  the  most 
colourful  and  explosive  figures  in  our  intellectual  history — John  Strachan, 
opinionated  and  irascible,  it  may  be,  but  a  man  seized  with  a  burning  zeal  for 
education,  and  blessed  with  a  Johnsonian  hatred  of  cant  and  humbug — qualities 
that  have  reappeared  in  scholars  and  leaders  who  have  come  after.  Each  college 
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and  each  faculty  of  this  university  boasts  its  own  personal  gallery.  One  thinks  of 
the  early  years  alone,  and  a  noble  company  passes  in  review:  Wilson  and  Hutton, 
Whitaker  and  Macklem,  Nelles  and  Burwash,  Teefy,  Galbraith,  Aikins.  For  each 
new  President,  these  figures  from  the  past  form  a  great  and  indestructible  assembly 
before  which  he  is  humbled,  and  to  which  he  turns  for  advice  and  inspiration. 

On  this  occasion  I  think  particularly  of  the  three  Presidents  who  have  guided 
the  fortunes  of  this  university  since  the  great  turning-point  of  1906.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  in  personal  terms  of  these  three  men.  I  grew  up  in  this 
city  when  Sir  Robert  Falconer  was  President.  Anyone  living  in  Toronto  at  that 
time,  no  matter  how  youthful,  no  matter  how  far  removed  from  the  precincts  of 
the  university,  could  not  help  being  conscious  of  its  greatness  and  influence.  To 
a  very  great  extent,  this  was  the  projection  of  Sir  Robert's  character  and  ideas. 
In  his  inaugural  address,  given  from  this  platform,  Sir  Robert  referred  to  the 
universities  of  the  world  as  'silently  humanising  the  minds  of  men'.  Certainly 
under  him  this  was  the  function  and  the  role  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Dr.  Cody  became  President  in  1932,  the  year  that  I  entered  University  College 
as  a  freshman.  One  had  the  feeling  that  in  the  university  Dr.  Cody  found  the 
expression  of  his  myriad  interests — his  love  of  books  and  ideas,  his  zeal  for 
religion,  his  interest  in  social  questions,  and,  above  all,  his  unquenchable  delight 
in  human  beings.  Of  Dr.  Cody's  successor  I  can  speak  in  a  more  intimate  vein. 
Dr.  Sidney  Smith  was  President  from  1945  to  1957,  and  I  was  his  close  colleague 
for  eight  of  those  years.  A  little  while  ago  I  re-read  his  inaugural  address.  In  that 
address  he  enunciated  the  main  lines  of  the  policy  to  which  he  subsequently 
adhered — the  centrality  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  primacy  of  the  scholar,  and 
the  dangers  of  mediocrity.  Amid  the  mass  of  detail  that  presses  upon  the  modern 
university  president,  he  clung  to  these  principles,  and  he  had  the  scholarly  habit, 
reinforced  by  legal  training,  of  distinguishing  between  the  incidental  and  the 
central,  between  the  shadow  and  the  substance.  In  the  spirit  of  the  gifted  teacher 
that  he  was,  Dr.  Smith  will  rejoice  in  any  successes  that  I  may  have,  will  be 
tolerant  toward  mistakes,  and  will  be  sympathetic  toward  deviation. 

I  must  add  at  this  juncture  another  word.  In  the  history  of  this  university,  the 
exacting  and  thankless  task  of  a  regency  has  devolved  upon  two  men,  men  of 
learning  and  goodness,  who  exemplified  in  their  characters  the  classical  virtue  of 
sophrosune,  and  in  their  leadership  the  wisdom  and  restraint  of  the  Platonic 
philosopher-ruler.  The  first  was  Maurice  Hutton.  The  second  was  Moffatt 
Woodside. 


The  common  quality  that  characterizes  all  the  men  who  have  given  leadership 
to  this  university  has  been  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  scholarship.  They 
speak  with  one  voice  in  declaring  that  the  university  must  be  the  custodian  of  the 
excellent.  Excellence  is  not  a  virtue  that  flourishes  in  isolation.  A  first  class  staff 
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needs  a  first  class  student  body,  and  by  the  same  token  a  first  class  student  body 
rapidly  becomes  dissatisfied  with  a  second  class  staff.  From  a  very  early  stage  in 
its  career,  in  fact  from  the  very  day  that  instruction  started,  this  university  elected 
for  excellence.  The  demonstration  of  this  has  been  in  the  development  of  the 
honour  courses,  which  have  determined  the  predominant  pattern  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  have  attracted  most  of  the  students  in  that  Faculty,  and  have,  I  think, 
profoundly  affected  the  whole  approach  to  professional  education.  I  believe  it  can 
be  said  that  the  honour  course  has  reached  in  this  university  its  most  complete 
development  on  the  North  American  continent.  Throughout  the  endless  specula- 
tions that  take  place  on  matters  of  curriculum — the  periodic  attempts  to  bring 
about  a  magic  permutation  and  combination  of  subjects  that  will  in  some 
mysterious  way  produce  the  liberally  educated  man — the  honour  course  principle 
has  remained  unchallenged.  This,  I  believe,  is  because  in  weighing  the  aims  of 
liberal  education  the  honour  course  places  the  cultivation  of  power  ahead  of  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  real  education  is  possible 
only  as  the  result  of  continuous  and  prolonged  working  upon  some  coherent 
subject  matter.  Therefore  the  student  proceeds  through  a  carefully  constructed 
sequence  of  studies  from  his  first  to  his  fourth  year — a  sequence  fixed  not  by  him 
but  by  his  teachers.  The  aim  of  the  system  is  that  by  the  end  of  four  years  the 
student  shall  have  achieved  a  coherent  understanding  of  some  one  subject  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  and  that,  also,  by  continued  practice  in  the  same  field  he 
shall  be  able  to  deal  with  materials  presented  to  him  on  his  own  independent 
responsibility. 


This  road  to  liberal  education  involves  several  assumptions.  The  first  is  that 
the  university  is  not  simply  an  extension  of  the  secondary  school.  It  involves  a 
leap,  a  qualitative  change,  and  demands  that  the  student  cease  to  be  a  passive 
absorber  and  become  an  active  learner.  The  second  assumption  is  that 
undergraduate  study  is  not  a  series  of  credits  to  be  added  up  and  eventually 
cashed  in  for  a  degree;  rather,  it  is  a  unified  pursuit  ot  knowledge.  It  is  not  an 
activity  confined  to  occasional  periods  between  social  events  and  to  a  brief, 
tortured  week  or  so  in  the  spring;  rather,  it  is  an  intellectual  passion  that  should 
permeate  all  of  a  student's  activities.  I  would  willingly  admit  that  the  honour 
principle  may  not  be  adapted  to  all  good  students,  and  that  it  is  subject  to  abuses. 
But  I  would  still  profess  my  faith  in  it  as  the  finest  instrument  of  liberal  education, 
and  I  would  hope  that  it  would  always  be  that.  It  does  not  lead  to  dullness,  it 
leads  to  intensity  and  depth.  It  does  not  produce  unimaginative  specialists,  it 
produces  highly  trained  minds  that  can  adapt  themselves  to  various  intellectual 
milieux.  It  is  no  surprise  to  anyone  that  the  Right  Honourable  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King  was  a  graduate  in  Political  Science,  Sir  John  McLennan  in  Physics, 
Sir  Lyman  Duff  in  Philosophy,  J.  B.  Tyrrell  in  Science,  and  the  Right  Honourable 
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Vincent  Massey  and  the  Honourable  Lester  Pearson  in  History.  It  will  be  no 
surprise  to  Torontonians  to  learn  that  the  Right  Honourable  Arthur  Meighen  was 
a  graduate  in  Mathematics,  Sir  William  Mulock  in  Modern  Languages,  E.  J.  Pratt 
and  the  Honourable  Paul  Martin  in  Philosophy.  Stephen  Leacock,  by  profession 
a  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  and  by  reputation  a  humorist,  took  Modern 
Languages  at  Toronto.  W.  J.  Bennett,  until  recently  the  President  of  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Limited,  took  Philosophy.  Dr.  Cody  took  two  honour  courses 
simultaneously,  Classics  and  Philosophy,  and  headed  both.  Sir  John  Gibson  did 
Classics  and  Moderns;  the  Honourable  Edward  Blake  was  content  with  Classics. 
The  Classics  course  has  had  its  roster  of  graduates,  the  Honourable  R.  V.  Le  Sueur, 
who  became  President  of  Imperial  Oil;  C.  W.  Gordon,  novelist  and  preacher,  better 
known  as  Ralph  Connor;  Kaspar  Fraser,  who  became  one  of  Canada's  outstanding 
lawyers;  B.  K.  Sandwell,  writer,  editor,  Professor  of  Economics  at  McGill  and  of 
English  at  Queen's;  Dr.  H.  B.  Van  Wyck,  a  leader  in  medical  education; 
R.  H.  Coats,  a  Dominion  Statistician;  Hume  Wrong,  diplomat;  Douglas  Bush, 
Professor  of  English  at  Harvard;  and  Frank  Underhill,  longtime  Professor  of 
History.  We  might  well  reflect  on  a  record  such  as  this.  I  am  delighted  that  more 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  Mathematics  and  Science.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
remember  that  there  are  other  intellectual  disciplines  no  less  exacting,  and  no 
less  useful  to  society. 


Just  as  the  leaders  of  this  university  encouraged  excellence  in  their  students, 
so  they  encouraged  scholarship  in  the  staff.  Scholarship,  I  would  contend,  is  a 
more  comprehensive  and  satisfying  word  than  research.  Research  often  involves 
simply  isolating  a  problem  and  solving  it  by  patient  devotion.  But  scholarship 
is  a  product  not  only  of  industry  and  exactitude,  but  also  of  imagination.  The 
scholar  may  not  make  any  discernible  addition  to  the  pile  of  facts,  but  he  may 
provide  the  synthesizing  concept,  the  sudden  illumination  that  seems  to  leap 
beyond  the  available  evidence.  It  is  this  kind  of  scholarship  that  produces  the 
proper  intellectual  environment  for  a  university.  The  range  and  worth  of  a 
university  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  the  volumes  published  by  members  of  its  staff. 
The  Toronto  library  is  a  large  and  varied  one;  it  would  include  classic  texts,  such 
as  those  written  by  Griffith  Taylor  in  Geography,  by  Burton  and  by  Satterly  in 
Physics,  by  Moore  in  Geology,  Allcut  in  Thermodynamics,  Grant  in  Anatomy, 
Boyd  in  Pathology,  Best  in  Physiology  and  Ham  in  Histology;  it  would  include 
specialized  studies,  like  Gilson's  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  Woodhouse's  Puritanism 
and  Liberty,  and  Coxeter's  Non-Euclidean  Geometry;  it  would  include  critical 
revaluations  such  as  Fairley's  Study  of  Goethe,  Grube's  Plato's  Thought,  and 
Anderson's  The  Philosophy  of  Francis  Bacon;   and   it  would   include  works  of 
cultural  and  social  interpretation,  for  example,  Cochrane's  Christianity  and 
Classical  Culture,  Innis's  The  Fur  Trade  in  Canada,  Brett's  History  of  Psychology, 
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Frye's  Anatomy  of  Criticism,  and  a  whole  series  of  volumes,  of  which  Creighton's 
John  A.  Macdonald  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  in  which  our  national  past  has 
been  reconstructed  and  made  available  to  the  present. 

To  an  impatient  society  eager  for  immediate  results,  a  book  may  sometimes 
seem  like  a  slow  and  indirect  way  of  achieving  an  effect.  And  yet  the  book  has  an 
ultimate  usefulness  that  may  be  far  greater  than  flashier  and  more  sensational 
impacts.  In  Shelley's  A  Defence  of  Poetry  he  points  out  that  poetry  creates  its 
moral  impression  by  acting  powerfully  upon  imagination  which  is  the  source  of 
human  love  and  sympathy.  "The  great  instrument  of  moral  good  is  the 
imagination;  and  poetry  administers  to  the  effect  by  acting  upon  the  cause." 
In  the  same  way  one  might  say  that  scholarship  creates  its  effects  by  replenishing 
the  source  of  ideas  from  which  we  draw  new  insights.  Although  scholarship  is 
the  natural  and  distinguishing  activity  of  the  university,  there  are  uncovenanted 
benefits  (to  use  a  phrase  of  Professor  Arthur  Woodhouse,  under  whom  I  worked 
in  the  Department  of  English  at  University  College,  and  whom,  in  one  important 
sense,  I  shall  always  look  upon  as  my  chief).  These  uncovenanted  benefits  appear 
in  the  form  of  artists  and  statesmen.  The  university  cannot  properly  claim  them  as 
its  peculiar  product.  We  have  no  secret  formula  for  the  manufacture  of  geniuses. 
But  in  many  cases  we  can  say  that  the-  university  provided  the  quickening 
environment  that  enabled  these  people  eventually  to  realize  their  full  potentialities. 


I  have  tried  to  outline  the  nature  of  the  tradition  of  this  university.  I  have 
referred  to  the  cultural  synthesis  that  we  have — the  union  within  this  institution 
of  the  secular  and  religious  traditions,  of  public  endorsement  and  private  support, 
of  the  belief  in  the  necessity  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual  scholar  and  for 
excellence,  whether  in  the  classroom,  the  laboratory  or  the  study.  It  may  be  that 
we  do  not  possess  for  the  battle  that  awaits  us  full  armour.  But  there  is  enough 
to  afford  us  great  confidence. 

We  are  prepared  to  expand  to  a  university  of  approximately  23,000  students. 
We  have  done  the  detailed  planning  for  this  operation;  we  have,  through  the 
far-sighted  generosity  of  the  Provincial  Government,  acquired  the  space  that  we 
need,  and  we  are  now  moving  forward  according  to  a  precise  schedule,  confident 
that  the  means  for  finishing  our  task  will — indeed,  must — be  made  available. 
I  want  to  make  it  emphatically  clear  that  all  this  involves  no  thought  of  the 
abandonment  of  academic  standards.  We  are  opening  our  doors  only  to  those 
who  by  right  of  intellectual  achievement  have  a  warrant  to  enter  them. 
Equally  important,  we  are  not  abandoning  standards  of  instruction.  We  plan  to 
maintain  or  improve  the  ratio  between  teaching  staff  and  student  body.  That 
ratio  is  the  real  criterion  of  bigness,  and  by  this  criterion  we  have  always  been  a 
small  university. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  make  sacrifices  to  carry  on  this 
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expansion — sacrifices,  first  of  all,  in  the  heavy  demands  on  the  time  and  patience 
of  both  academic  and  administrative  staff,  and  some  sacrifice,  certainly,  in  the 
degree  of  intimacy  of  our  academic  community.  Moreover,  we  must  always 
remember  that  the  year  1968,  which  is  a  target  year  in  our  planning,  is  not  a 
magic  date,  and  that  the  deluge  will  not  suddenly  cease  at  that  time,  Indeed  there 
is  reason  for  believing  that  it  will  gather  momentum  thereafter.  Long  before  that 
date,  I  am  confident  that  there  will  be  a  co-ordinated  plan  in  this  province  for 
containing  the  flood. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  the  tradition  which  I  have  described  will  not 
change  and  adapt  itself  to  varying  conditions.  It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  the 
federal  principle,  which  already  has  proved  itself  capable  of  flexibility,  will  have 
to  undergo  major  adjustments.  Should  we,  for  instance,  to  mention  one  of  the  big 
basic  problems,  add  to  our  own  college  system  within  the  federation?  Or  should 
we  support  and  encourage  the  setting  up  of  a  college  outside  the  university  that 
might  eventually  achieve  full  university  status?  We  are  proud  of  our  tradition  of 
excellence;  and  yet  are  we  in  danger  of  withdrawing  into  isolated  superiority, 
and  disregarding  all  that  goes  on  in  education  before  the  student  comes  to  our 
doors?  More  than  ever  there  is  a  responsibility  on  the  university  to  seek  out  and 
to  attract  those  students  who,  irrespective  of  economic  situation,  family 
background,  or  even  of  personal  desire,  should  go  on  to  a  university.  What  will 
happen  to  scholarship  in  a  period  when  teaching  responsibilities  are  bound  to 
expand,  and  when  there  is  unthinking  pressure  on  the  university  teacher  to  spend 
more  and  more  time  in  the  classroom  at  the  expense  of  his  own  personal  studies? 
How  can  Canadian  universities  train  the  scholars  and  teachers  for  to-morrow 
when  their  graduate  schools  are  undernourished  and  when  even  the  largest 
university  library,  namely  that  of  Toronto,  is  inadequate  for  research?  Perhaps 
the  main  question  that  faces  all  Canadian  universities  is:  where  will  the  money 
come  from?  The  University  of  Toronto  is  proud  to  be  known  as  the  Provincial 
University.  We  are  grateful  to  a  government  which  throughout  our  history 
(with  variations,  it  is  true)  has  enabled  us  to  survive  and  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  become  a  great  centre  of  teaching  and  learning.  The  range  and 
complexity  of  the  modern  university,  the  centrality  and  weight  of  its  task, 
demand,  however,  a  more  widely  diffused  support.  I  am  convinced  that  as 
universities  project  themselves  more  successfully,  they  will  enlist  in  their  support 
a  triple  alliance  of  government,  business,  and  the  people.  In  the  past  we  have  had 
many  generous  individual  benefactors,  of  whom  I  can  mention  only  a  very  few: 
the  Honourable  Edward  Blake;  Mr.  E.  C.  Whitney;  Colonel  Sir  Albert  Gooderham: 
Mr.  Chester  Massey;  the  Right  Honourable  Vincent  Massey;  Mrs.  Lillian  Massey 
Treble;  Mr.  Emil  Walberg;  Mrs.  David  Dunlap;  Mrs.  G.  Howard  Ferguson; 
Dr.  Sigmund  Samuel;  Dr.  Wallace  Duncan,  and  other  generous  graduates  in  the 
United  States  who  have  become  our  corporate  benefactor  as  the  "Associates  of 
the  University  of  Toronto".  To  most  of  our  benefactors,  moreover,  we  are 
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indebted  not  only  for  material  support  of  the  university,  but  also  for  hard  and 
dedicated  work  on  its  behalf.  No  one  better  exemplifies  that  double  tradition 
to-day  than  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  Colonel  Eric  Phillips. 


In  Thomas  Fuller's  engaging  volume.  The  Holy  and  Profane  State,  there  is  a 
lively  but  rather  deflating  picture  of  a  good  master  of  a  college.  (I  am  pleased 
to  report,  however,  that  the  sketch  appears  in  that  section  of  the  volume  devoted 
to  the  holy  state).  Fuller  would  have  it  that  the  qualities  required  of  a  good 
college  administrator  are  those  of  useful  mediocrity.  "Sometimes,"  he  writes, 
"ordinary  scholars  make  extraordinary  good  Masters.  Every  one  who  can  play 
well  on  Apollo's  harp  cannot  skilfully  drive  his  chariot,  there  being  a  peculiar 
mystery  of  Government.  Yet  as  a  little  alloy  makes  gold  to  work  the  better,  so 
(perchance)  some  dulnesse  in  a  man  makes  him  fitter  to  manage  secular  affairs; 
and  those  who  have  climbed  up  Parnassus  but  half  way  better  behold  worldly 
business  (as  lying  low  and  nearer  to  their  sight)  than  such  as  have  climbed  up  to 
the  top  of  the  mount."  There  is  much  truth  in  what  Fuller  says,  and  it  is  wise 
that  university  administrators  should  cultivate  humility,  particularly  when  they 
deal  with  men  and  women  whose  fame  resounds  throughout  the  scholarly  halls  of 
the  world.  I  also  like  the  words  of  a  fellow  university  president,  formerly  a 
mediaeval  scholar.  He  wrote  that  the  university  president  must  follow  the 
example  set  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  sixth  century,  when  he  proclaimed 
himself,  not  Pope,  not  universal  bishop  and  Lord  of  the  Church,  but  "servant 
of  the  servants  of  God". 

With  humility,  however,  should  properly  go  a  sense  of  the  crucial  role  of  the 
office.  A  university  president  is,  first  of  all,  a  spokesman  for  the  academic 
community;  he  gives  public  expression  to  the  ideas  and  values  that  his  colleagues 
demonstrate  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  council  chambers  of  the  university. 
But  he  must  never  content  himself  with  words.  He  must  take  the  initiative  in 
seeing  that  words  are  shaped  into  policy,  and  that  policy  is  translated  into  wise 
action. 

All  of  you  will  be  familiar  with  that  jaded  phrase,  "the  placid  academic 
backwater".  I  can  assure  you  that  my  colleagues  and  I  neither  enjoy,  nor  long  for, 
nor  expect,  such  placidity.  Knowing  that  the  future  will  be  clamorous  with 
problems — knowing,  too,  that  in  the  solution  of  those  problems  this  university 
is  committed  by  its  history  and  its  nature  to  the  most  demanding  and  adventurous 
course — we  salute  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 
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CAPITAL  INVESTMENT 

continued  from  page  182 

versity's  academic  term  .  .  .'  and  there 
was  justifiable  misgiving  about  any 
plan  which  appeared  to  put  a  stop  to 
summer  employment  of  students  with- 
out offering  anything  to  replace  it. 

■  the  heart  of  the  report  is  to  be 
found  in  the  three  recommendations 
which  follow: 

I 
For  students  who  secure  first  class 
honour  standing  (an  average  of  75  per 
cent)  in  nine  Grade  XIII  papers,  all  of 
which  have  been  completed  in  the  same 
calendar  year  and  are  suitably  dis- 
tributed as  to  subject,  and  related  to 
the  admission  requirements  of  the  uni- 
versity of  their  choice: 

(a)  Free  tuition  in  the  First  Year  of 
University,  and  free  tuition  throughout 
their  university  course  as  long  as  first 
class    honour    standing    is    maintained; 

(b)  Bursary  aid  in  an  amount  related 
to  each  student's  financial  need,  and 
not  restricted  to  any  arbitrary  amount; 

(c)  Loans  for  emergency  financing. 

II 

For  students  who  secure  second  class 
honour  standing  in  nine  Grade  XIII 
papers,  all  of  which  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  same  calendar  year  and 
are  suitably  distributed  as  to  subject 
and  related  to  the  admission  require- 
ments of  the  University  and  Faculty  of 
their  choice: 

(a)  Bursaries  available  in  amounts  re- 
lated to  need,  as  in  the  case  of  first 
class  honour  students; 


(b)  Loans  for  emergency  financing. 
If  at  any  point  in  his  university  work 
such  a  student  secures  first  class  honour 
standing  he  would  receive  the  privileges 
outlined  in  I  above. 


Ill 

Third  class  honour  students  would  not 
be  eligible  for  help  in  any  of  the  above 
ways.  If,  however,  such  a  student  is 
admitted  and  is  able  to  secure  first  or 
second  class  honour  standing  in  uni- 
versity, he  would  be  eligible  for  help 
as  indicated  above. 

H  some  of  our  readers  will  have 
seen  Vincent  Bladen's  article  'On 
Scholarships'  and  Willson  Woodside's 
'Grade  XIII  and  the  Universities'  in 
March  and  June  respectively  of  this 
volume  of  Varsity  Graduate.  The  full 
report  might  well  be  regarded  as  the 
concluding  part  of  a  trilogy. 

Free  tuition  for  all  first  class  stu- 
dents, at  matriculation  and  in  course, 
is  Bladen's  'university  scholarships  of 
high  prestige  and  small  emolument'. 
This  is  right  and  reasonable.  It  is  a 
prize  won  in  open  competition.  It  places 
a  tangible  value  on  scholastic  ability 
and  the  will  to  work.  Since  it  does  not 
discriminate  between  rich  and  poor  it 
is  independent  of  the  calculations  to 
be  made  in  deciding  bursary  amounts. 
On  these  amounts  no  arbitrary  limit  is 
placed  and  the  needy  student  is  freed 
from  the  shackles  of  comparative  in- 
security vis-a-vis  his  fellows.  The  uni- 
versity is  in  a  position  to  give  an  early 
assurance  of  assistance  to  pupils  of  the 
early  high  school  years.  All  this  is 
sound. 
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The  committee  made  a  wise  de- 
cision in  stipulating  'the  university  of 
their  choice'.  Bladen  in  his  article 
makes  the  point  succinctly.  'The  present 
competition  between  American  Gradu- 
ate schools  could  have  its  counterpart 
in  a  competition  for  gifted  under- 
graduates. That  university  should  get 
the  biggest  share  of  the  gifted  that  is 
able  to  do  most  for  their  education, 
not  that  which  is  able  to  bid  highest 
for  their  attendance.' 

The  idea  of  an  initial  selection  made 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  Grade  13 
examination  is  unlikely  to  survive  at- 
tack. For  one  thing  the  Grade  13 
syllabus  is  overloaded,  so  overloaded,  as 
events  have  proved,  that  a  number  of 
schools  do  not  encourage,  or  even 
allow,  their  pupils  to  take  only  one  bite 
at  the  Grade  13  cherry — thus  disquali- 
fying them  for  the  new  awards  at  any 
of  the  three  levels  of  success.  This  is 
something  that  will  no  doubt  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Not  all  teaching  is  first  class.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  varies  from 
school  to  school.  Will  the  bright  young 
persons  in  some  schools  be  penalized 
by  circumstances  over  which  they  have 
no  control?  Without  question  such  other 
agencies  as  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Tests,  school  records  and  personal 
interviews  will  have  to  be  called  to  the 
aid  of  admissions  officers.  And  what 
about  the  universities  themselves,  in- 
vested with  the  ultimate  power  of 
decision  over  those  who  have  been 
delivered  to  their  care  by  the  plan? 
Are  their  standards  consistent  from 
teacher  to  teacher,  from  course  to 
course,  and  from  place  to  place? 

All    these — and    other — factors    on 


which  success  or  failure  are  dependent 
demand  from  first  to  last  a  process  of 
selection  and  judgment  as  enlightened 
as  the  scheme  itself.  The  responsibility 
is  too  great  and  the  stakes  too  high 
for  rigid  criteria  and  mechanical  pro- 
cedures. 

M        IN  AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CANADIAN 

Club  of  Toronto,  Dr.  Murray  Ross  said 
'We  think  the  influence  of  this  plan  will 
reach  well  down  into  the  high  school 
and  that  the  incentive  to  do  first  class 
work  throughout  the  educational  system 
will  be  considerable.  Motivation  to  do 
well  is  incidental  and  subjective;  no 
outside  agent  can  provide  this'. 

If  the  educational  system  includes  the 
elementary  school  and  if  the  plan  pro- 
vides an  incentive  to  establish  a  first 
class  syllabus  there,  the  report  may 
well  be  included  among  the  great  docu- 
ments of  the  history  of  our  provincial 
educational  system.  T  talked',  said  Dr. 
Ross  'with  one  boy  who,  after  six  years 
in  a  school  where  he  lived  a  life  of 
ease,  is  this  year  attending  a  fairly 
tough  school  in  which  he  is  assigned 
liberal  doses  of  homework.'  The  aver- 
age elementary  school  syllabus  may 
help  the  boy  to  adjust  himself  to  his 
environment,  but  it  does  not  prepare 
him  for  or  condition  him  to  the 
exacting  curriculum  of  high  school.  In 
the  early  years  of  most  of  our  pupils 
the  elementary  syllabus  is  an  outside 
agent  that  does  very  little  for  'motiva- 
tion' and  less  to  equip  them  for  the 
future. 

Spreading  widely,  reaching  down  and 
grading  up,  the  report  might  well  be 
the  'beginning  of  an  educational  system 
.  .  .  selective  .  .  .  practical  and  just'. 
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THE  BATHS 

OF 

CARACALLA 


J.  A.  S.  Evans 

■       ACCORDING  TO  THE  VERDESI  Guide- 

Book  which  I  bought  at  a  kiosk  to  guide 
me  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  possess  a  genial  and 
imposing  grandeur.  Imposing  they  are, 
built  swiftly  and  lavishly  by  a  decadent 
empire  between  212  and  217.  But 
genial?  The  visitor  who  toils  up  to  the 
ruins  in  the  noonday  sun  can  only  feel 
the  strange  mixture  of  awe  and  depres- 
sion which  a  vast  structure  in  decay 
gives.  The  sunlight  is  too  harsh  for  the 
ancient  ruins;  it  strips  them  of  romance 
and  highlights  their  scars. 

But  perhaps  the  writer  of  the  Verdesi 
guide  visited  the  Baths  at  night,  when 
flood-lights  illuminate  the  old  walls,  and 
some  10,000  people  flock  there  to  hear 
outdoor  opera.  Rome  is  fortunate  in  her 
ruins;  the  Stadium  of  Domitian  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  serves  as  an  open  air  con- 
cert theatre  for  the  Academia  Nazionale 
di  Santa  Cecilia,  the  Basilica  of  Maxen- 
tius  in  the  Forum  has  been  used  for  the 
same  thing,  and  since  1937,  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla  have  been  used  for  opera. 
The  largest  stage  in  the  world  has  been 
built  in  the  old  calidarium,  and  the  tiers 
of  seats  accommodate  10,000  spectators. 
These  spectators  do  not  all  hear  with  the 
greatest  of  ease;  those  in  the  back  rows 


do  not  hear  at  all,  but  at  least  they  can 
see  a  spectacle  such  as  neither  Barnum 
and  Bailey  nor  the  Bolshoi  Theatre 
could  equal  easily. 

There  is  no  nonsense  here  about 
simple  scenery  (or  none  at  all)  and 
stepped  stages.  In  Aida,  a  four-horsed 
chariot  sweeps  on  stage,  bearing  the 
triumphant  hero  and,  of  course,  a 
trained  driver  for  the  horses;  in  another 
scene,  a  Bactrian  camel  walks  solemnly 
across  to  wild  applause.  What  does  it 
matter  if  Egypt  does  not  have  Bactrian 
camels?  In  Poliuto,  the  Colosseum  was 
constructed  for  the  final  scene,  and  filled 
with  extras  who  cheered  as  if  they  were 
at  a  horse-race  while  a  couple  of  lions 
lent  by  the  zoo  growled  irritably  in  the 
background  as  their  keepers  poked  them 
in  their  cages.  I  half  expected  the  aging 
tenor  who  sang  the  role  of  Poliuto  to 
struggle  for  his  final  notes  as  he  disap- 
peared down  the  gullet  of  a  lion,  but  this 
stage  effect,  it  appears,  is  still  beyond 
the  technicians  of  the  Baths. 

This  year  was  the  centenary  of  Puc- 
cini's birth,  and  so  the  programming 
leaned  rather  heavily  on  him.  Turandot, 
Tosca,  and  Madam  Butterfly  were  all 
produced:  Cavalleria  Rusticana  and 
/  Pagliacci,  Verdi's  Masquerade  Ball 
and  La  Traviata,  Aida,  and  a  ballet 
made  up  the  full  programme.  Of  them 
all,  it  is  Aida  which  lends  itself  best 
to  the  spectacular  effects  of  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla.  Temple  walls  can  be  built, 
pylons  constructed,  .  and  a  triumph 
staged  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
any  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  aimed 
at  the  same  effect  1,900  years  ago.  It  is 
the  scenery,  not  the  singing,  which 
draws  the  crowds.  Most  of  the  singers 
I  was  unfamiliar  with  except  Tito 
Continued  on  page  212 
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ROSES  IN 

THE 

BLUE  BOWL 


The  Yates  Cup,  1958 


■   THERE   HAVE   BEEN   UNBEATEN 

Varsity  football  teams  in  the  past,  but 
none  so  devastatingly  effective  as  that 
which  pursued  its  relentless  way  to 
both  championship  and  title  this 
autumn.  The  record  of  seven  wins 
against  no  losses,  of  271  points  scored 
against  57  conceded,  is  monumental. 

Impressions  of  the  season  will  linger 
in  the  mind  long  after  scores  have  been 
forgotten.  The  characteristic  explosive- 
ness  of  Reid's  attacks  along  the  right- 
hand  touchline  after  receiving  a  screen 
pass  from  Aston — fifty  to  sixty-yard 
runs  on  at  least  three  occasions,  varied 
in  the  final  match  against  McGill  by  a 
sudden  reversal  of  the  field  for  an  even 
greater  gain.  Or  the  towering  figure  of 
Joyce  gaining  speed  around  the  end,  or 
crashing  through  off  tackle  with  a  bow- 
wave  of  blockers  ahead  and  a  wake  of 
prostrate  tacklers  behind. 

Or  the  Blue  defence — 'rock-hard, 
inseparable',  as  The  Varsity  expressed 
it — stopping  McGill  in  their  tracks  and 
forcing  them  to  take  to  the  air  in  a 
desperate  and  vain  attempt  to  get  back 


into  the  game.  Or  Aston,  a  ready- 
witted  quarterback  and  a  superb  play- 
maker,  swinging  wide  around  left  end, 
cutting  in,  drawing  an  empty  tackle, 
and  coming  out  again  to  hand  a  lovely 
lateral  to  Reid  and  set  the  latter  free 
to  score  the  touchdown  that  raised  his 
three-year  total  of  points  scored  to  a 
phenomenal  figure  of  one  hundred  and 
one. 

Or  Joynt,  calculating  and  reliable, 
intercepting  hostile  forward  passes  in 
the  last  instant  of  flight  and  carrying 
straight  ahead  to  turn  defence  into  pro- 
fitable offence.  Or  Cresswell  in  the 
clear  taking  that  long  pass  down  the 
middle  and  gaining  steadily  from 
Western  backs  as  he  out-paced  them  to 
the  goal  line.  Or  Chorostecki,  throwing 
the  ball  carrier  for  a  ten-yard  loss.  Or 
Baird  and  Russell,  coming  from  no- 
where to  block  successive  kicks  or  to 
drop  the  would-be  passer  in  his  tracks. 
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Or  Aston  taking  the  option  himself, 
cutting  back  through  the  middle  and 
pivoting  his  way  to  the  shadow  of  the 
goal  posts.  Or  Risk,  punting  low  and 
far  against  the  wind.  Or  Dann  and 
Knowles,  catching  kick  after  kick  with 
that  complete  assurance  which  means 
so  much  to  the  steadiness  of  the  team. 


Or  A.  D.  White,  assistant  professor, 
head  coach;  hatless,  in  a  suit  by  Brooks 
Brothers  and  a  coat  from  Savile  Row, 
gazing  with  Napoleonic  confidence  on 
the  shifting  fortunes  of  battle.  Or 
Warren  Stevens,  coach  of  former 
champions,  promoter  and  director  of 
all  Varsity  athletics,  sitting  in  the 
stands,  not  saying  much  but  wearing 
an  expression  of  supreme  content. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Blues 
were  exceptionally  strong.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  their  op- 
ponents were  unusually  weak.  Pre- 
season forecasts,  reflecting,  no  doubt, 
some  wishful  thinking  along  with  cal- 
culated logic,  gave  Western  more  than 
a  good  chance  to  make  things  interest- 
ing, and  McGill  a  spot  not  far  behind. 
Nor  does  it  mean  that  there  was  too 
great  a  discrepancy  of  experience.  In 
these  days  of  large  squads,  of  offensive 


and  defensive  teams,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  reinforcing  both  when  accidents 
occur,  the  return  of  eighteen  'veterans' 
was  not  excessive.  The  difference  was 
one  of  skill  and  competence  supported 
by  a  competitive  spirit  that  embraced 
coaches  and  players  alike.  You  saw  it 
in  the  tackling. 

The  team  had  very  great  depth.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  season  it  looked 
as  if  Joynt,  a  field-general  and  a  good 
passer,  would  be  calling  the  plays  again. 
But  Joynt's  value  to  defence  and 
Aston's  increasing  usefulness  as  a  play- 
maker  suggested  a  change.  When  the 
change  had  been  made,  the  whole 
scheme  of  pass  defence  came  together, 
while  the  attack  uncoiled  like  a  spring. 
Reid,  Joyce  and  Cresswell  on  the  half- 
line  had  effective  alternates  in  Knowles, 
Burroughs  and  Chisholm,  and  any  one 
of  these  might  be  replaced  by  Adams 
or  Dann.  The  principal  pass  receivers 
were  Risk  and  Stacey,  but  Cresswell, 
Knowles,  Chisholm,  Pinkham  (who  re- 
placed Aston  at  wingback)  and  Brodie 
had  their  share  of  completions. 

Russell,  like  Joynt,  sacrificed  his 
offensive  skill  to  defensive  power  and 
directed  a  forward  line  (Chorostecki, 
Porter,  Eyton,  Chykaliuk,  Baird)  that, 
when  it  was  not  harassing  the  passer  or 
throwing  ball-carriers  for  a  loss,  was 
allowing  few  plays  through.  The 
secondary  defence  consisted  of  Bur- 
roughs,   Harding,    Russell,    and    Chis- 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  SENIOR  FOOTBALL  TEAM 


Intercollegiate   Champions,  1958 


Back  row  J.  S.  McManus,  Assistant  Coach;  A.  D.  White,  Coach;  W.  A.  Stevens, 
Director  of  Athletics;  D.  R.  Gawley,  Manager;  H.  Ringham,  Trainer; 
J.  R.  Kennedy,  Assistant  Coach. 

Third  row  G.  Harding;  M.  J.  Dever;  D.  E.  Pinkham;  R.  I.  Knowles;  J.  H. 
Porter;  J.  E.  King;  R.  L.  Joynt;  W.  Sopinka;  P.  R.  Burroughs; 
N.  Bruchovsky;  D.  A.  Baird. 

Second  row  G.  P.  Joyce;  M.  Chykaliuk;  A.  K.  Connolly;  W.  T.  Hunter;  W.  J. 
Thoburn;  J.  T.  Evans;  D.  H.  Cresswell;  S.  H.  Chisholm;  M.  C.  Bell; 
J.  A.  Bell. 

Front  row  D.  C.  Brodie;  L.  H.  Stacey;  R.  J.  Dann;  B.  T.  Aston;  W.  G.  Adams; 
E.  J.  Chorostecki,  Captain;  C.  M.  Russell,  Captain;  D.  K.  Johnston; 
J.  T.  Eyton;  S.  V.  Martini;  T.  E.  Reid;  R.  C.  Risk. 
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holm;  the  tertiary  of  Knowles,  Joynt 
and  Dann.  Of  these,  Knowles  and  Dann 
were  generally  the  two  to  fall  back  for 
the  third  down  kicks.  They  caught 
them  all. 


Three  experiments  were  made  by  the 
league  in  the  course  of  the  season.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  seventh  game;  the 
second,  a  night  game;  the  third,  a 
change  in  the  rules  to  allow  unlimited 
interference  beyond  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage. The  Varsity  team  took  particular 
advantage  of  the  last  of  these.  In  the 
absence  of  derogatory  whistle-blowing, 
the  blocking  of  a  hungry  offensive  line 
of  Stacey,  Thoburn,  Hunter,  Bru- 
chovsky,    Johnston,    Martini    and    Risk 


Toronto  26 

Western  20 

Toronto  35 

McGill     13 

Toronto  38 

Western  14 

Toronto  44 

Queen's     0 

Toronto  32 

Queen's     3 

Toronto  46 

Western     0 

Toronto  50 

McGill      7 

paved  the  way  for  the  superb  ball- 
handling  of  Aston,  and  the  running  of 
his  flankers  Reid,  Joyce,  Cresswell, 
Burroughs,  Adams,   Chisholm,   Dann. 

There  were  others,  by  the  way,  on 
this  team  that  had  no  prima  donnas 
and  a  wealth  of  understudies.  Sopinka, 
Dever,  and  the  Bell  brothers  were  used 
effectively  as  replacements  in  the  offen- 
sive line;  King  and  Evans  on  defence. 

Not  on  the  team  but  of  it  were  A.  D. 
White's  two  assistant  coaches  J.  R. 
Kennedy  and  J.  A.  McManus.  Like  the 
big  boss,  they  are  both  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  University.  And,  since  roses 
have  been  well  earned,  let  us  not  forget 
D.  R.  Gawley,  manager;  H.  Ringham, 
trainer;  and  Miss  Lea,  secretarial  co- 
ordinator and  No.    1   supporter. 

In  any  team,  good  or  bad,  the  men 
who  do  the  scoring  naturally  catch  the 
public  eye.  In  a  good  team  the  tactics 
that  help  to  swell  the  total  are  generally 
unobtrusive.  Thus,  when  there  was 
blocking  to  be  done  for  Joyce  and  Reid, 
it  was  done;  if  the  timing  of  the  hand- 
off  or  the  pitch-out  or  the  lateral  had 
to  be  perfect,  Aston  could  be  relied 
upon  to  make  it  so.  But  Reid,  Aston 
and  Joyce  were  champions  in  their  own 
right  and  they  produced  the  most  bril- 
liant running  attack  that  Varsity  has 
ever  had. 
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THE 

UNIVERSITY 

SETTLEMENT 


A   BOLD  VENTURE 
IN  SOCIAL  PLANNING 

R.R.  Price 

■  within  the  context  of  the  broad 
aims  of  the  settlement  movement — 
service  by  one  part  of  the  community 
to  another  part  less  fortunate  than  it- 
self— a  university  settlement  has  a 
unique  value.  Not  only  does  it  do 
welfare  work;  it  does  university  wel- 
fare work.  In  the  words  of  President 
Falconer  in  1912,  it  provides  "an  op- 
portunity to  members  of  the  University 
to  understand  better  the  social  condi- 
tions of  a  portion  of  the  city,  and  by 
personal  intercourse  with  the  people  to 
introduce  them  to  some  of  the  ideals 
of  life  for  which  the  University  should 
stand." 

Next  year  the  University  Settlement 
on  Grange  Road  will  celebrate  two  im- 
portant events  in  its  history.  By  spring, 
a  remarkable  experiment  in  cooperative 
planning  between  public  authorities 
and  a  private  agency  will  have  come  to 
fruition  when  the  Settlement's  new 
building,  under  construction  for  little 
more  than  a  year,  is  opened  to  the 
public.  Later  in  the  year,  ceremonies 
will  be  held  marking  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Settle- 
ment. 


The  settlement  movement  began  in 
England  in  the  late  nineteenth  century 
as,  in  the  words  of  Jane  Addams  of  Hull- 
House  in  Chicago,  "an  experimental 
effort  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the 
social  and  industrial  problems  which 
are  engendered  by  the  conditions  of  life 
in  a  great  city".  Students  and  staff  of 
the  University  of  London,  influenced 
by  the  teachings  of  the  Christian 
Socialists,  moved  to  the  east  end  of 
London  to  live  and  work  with  the 
poor.  The  first  Settlement  House, 
Toynbee  Hall,  was  opened  in   1884. 

In  Toronto,  the  University  Settle- 
ment was  founded  in  1910  at  the 
initiative  of  the  University  Y.M.C.A., 
with  the  encouragement  and  soon  the 
active  leadership  of  Sir  Robert  Fal- 
coner, president  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  from  1907-1932.  A  Board  of 
Directors  was  formed  and  a  house 
purchased  at  467  Adelaide  Street  West, 
near  Stanley  Park,  providing  living 
quarters  for  three  resident  students  and 
four  rooms  for  settlement  work.  The 
following  year,  Milton  P.  Hunt,  a  social 
worker  from  Hull-House,  came  to  the 
Settlement  as  resident  director. 

In  1913,  the  Settlement  moved  to 
larger  quarters  at  95  Peter  Street.  It 
remained  there  until  1926,  when  a  dis- 
banding residence  for  business  girls  at 
23  Grange  Road  was  purchased. 
Further  expansion  took  place  in  1928, 
with  the  acquisition  of  Camp  Boulder- 
wood  at  Gull  Lake,  near  Gravenhurst. 
In  1929,  a  new  building  was  added  to 
the  Grange  Road  property  and,  in 
1940,  the  adjoining  building  at  15 
Grange  Road  was  given  to  the  Settle- 
ment by  the  Boulton  Estate.  Boulton 
House  was  turned  over  to  the  Ontario 
Government  to  be  operated  as   a  day 
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nursery  during  the  war.  Although  re- 
turned to  the  Settlement  in  1946,  it 
continued  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
until    1949. 

The  year  1913  also  saw  the  Settle- 
ment move  out  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  The 
Board  of  Directors  was  reconstituted 
in  its  present  form,  to  consist  princi- 
pally of  graduates  and  faculty  mem- 
bers, together  with  a  student  committee 
representing  all  faculties  and  years. 
President  Falconer  was  the  first  chair- 
man, and  the  post  has  been  held  by 
such  men  as  Dr.  M.  W.  Wallace  and 
Dr.  H.  Wasteneys.  The  present  chair- 
man is  Professor  G.  deB.  Robinson,  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

In  North  America,  those  "less  fortu- 
nate" have  not  only  been  poor.  They 
have  usually  been  immigrants  as  well, 
most  of  them  only  tem- 
porary residents  in  the 
blighted  areas  of  the 
city.  Even  in  1910, 
70%  of  those  living  in 
the  Settlement  area  were  immigrants, 
and  the  percentage  is  higher  to-day. 

This  has  had  a  distinct  effect  upon 
the  kind  of  programme  that  the  Settle- 
ment has  felt  called  upon  to  provide. 
There  has  been,  of  course,  a  wide 
range  of  welfare  services — a  nursery 
school,  a  children's  branch  of  the 
Public  Library  and  little  theatre,  a  sum- 
mer camp,  art  and  modelling  groups, 
music  classes,  games  for  children  and 
athletic  activities  for  older  age  groups, 
clubs  and  special  interest  groups,  and 
even,  on  occasion,  assistance  with  em- 
ployment, housing  and  legal  problems. 
But  it  has  been  necessary  also  to 
respond  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  need — for 
adult  education,  particularly  in  English 
language  and  citizenship,  and  for  pro- 


gramming that  will  bring  a  feeling  of 
belonging  to  an  area  where  population 
mobility  and  ethnic  differences  have 
debilitated  the  sense  of  community. 

The  importance  of  this  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  programme  content.  It  is  a 
matter  of  tone.  It  involves  a  concep- 
tion of  the  settlement  as  a  "neighbour- 
hood centre" — the  cohesive  element  in 
a  "community".  And  so  there  emerged 
a  refined  awareness  of  purpose.  A  1926 
pamphlet  included  among  the  Settle- 
ment's aims,  "to  understand  and  inter- 
pret the  neighbourhood,  its  problems 
and  its  point  of  view  to  the  city  and 
the  city  to  the  neighbourhood". 

Out  of  this  interpreting  of  each  to 
the  other  has  come  a  bold  venture  in 
social  planning.  As  a  voluntary  agency, 
the  Settlement  is  supported  wholly  by 
private  contributions,  primarily  through 
the  United  Appeal.  This  permits  bud- 
geting for  year  to  year  expenses,  but 
allows  little  accumulation  for  expan- 
sion or  rebuilding.  For  an  organization 
like  the  University  Settlement,  with  one 
building  120  years  old  and  another  75, 
this  presented  a  real  problem.  The  city, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  with 
providing  facilities  for  some  of  the  very 
purposes  that  the  agencies  are  attempting 
to  achieve. 

A  plan  was  proposed,  without  pre- 
cedent certainly  in  Canadian  experi- 
ence, whereby  the  City  of  Toronto 
would  construct  and  maintain  a  centre 
on  Settlement  property,  but  leave  it  to 
the  latter  to  operate— in  effect,  to  pro- 
vide a  public  building  for  a  private 
agency.  Details  were  worked  out  by 
Alderman  Herbert  Orliffe,  Parks  Com- 
missioner Bell,  the  executive  director 
(Harry  Morrow),  Professor  Robinson 
Concluded  on  page  210 
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GEOGRAPHY 
AND  THE 
NORTHLAND 


Willson  Woodside 

■       WHETHER     OR     NOT     OUR     GEOGRA- 

phers  have  "caught  the  vision",  I 
found  when  I  called  around  at  the 
Department  of  Geography  to  ask  what 
they  were  doing  about  northern  de- 
velopment that  they  had  their  eyes 
very  much  on  the  Northland. 

Was  it  possible  or  practicable  to 
build  all  of  the  roads  which  are  being 
talked  about  into  the  north  country? 
Dr.  Donald  Putnam  thought  that  there 
was  "a  good  deal  of  campaign  oratory" 
in  these  projects,  but  insisted  that  road 
building  in  the  north  presents  no  prob- 
lems which  cannot  be  overcome  by 
money  and  effort.  "It  is  largely  a 
matter  of  rearranging  the  eskers." 

For  those  few  readers  who  don't 
know  about  eskers  I'll  explain — as  Dr. 
Putnam  did  to  me  —  that  they  are 
ridges  of  gravel  left  by  the  melting  of 
the  great  glacier.  Countless  streams  ran 
off  it,  mostly  to  the  south  and  west, 
carrying  gravel  with  them.  The  banks 
of  these  streams  were,  of  course,  the 
ice  of  the  glacier,  and  when  that  melted 
away  the  former  stream  beds  were 
marked  out  as  ridges  of  gravel. 

The  pattern  which  these  eskers  have 
laid  across  the  Canadian  northland  can 
now  be  seen  graphically   for  the  first 


time  in  the  big  new  "Glacial  Map  of 
Canada"  which  has  just  been  published. 
Dr.  Putnam  spread  this  out,  and  indi- 
cated his  assistant  William  Dean  ('49) 
as  having  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
It  developed  that  Dean,  who  is  now 
lecturing  on  polar  geography,  mapped 
out  two  vast  areas  himself,  by  interpret- 
ing aerial  photos.  "I  did  that  piece  in 
the  daytime,  for  pay,"  he  said,  indi- 
cating an  expanse  stretching  from 
Baker  Lake  across  to  Southampton 
Island,  "and  that  one,  by  night,  for  my 
thesis,"  marking  out  a  square  running 
from  Lake  Abitibi  to  Lake  Nipigon, 
and  from  Lake  Superior  to  James  Bay. 

The  eskers  make  a  remarkable  sight, 
when  marked  out  in  thousands  of  red 
dashes  and  wavy  lines,  spreading  in  a 
fan  effect  over  Northern  Canada  from 
^-m  Labrador  to  the  middle 

fcsp  of  the  North-west  Ter- 

^-  ritories.  From  the  evi- 

dence of  this  map  it 
would  certainly  be 
easiest  to  build  roads  in  North-western 
Ontario  and  from  Northern  Manitoba 
— where  Lynn  Lake  is  the  head  of  steel 
— up  toward  Baker  Lake. 

You  can  see,  too,  just  how  the  eskers 
would  have  to  be  "rearranged":  most 
of  them  run  more  or  less  east  and 
west.  The  longest  of  these,  in  the 
middle  of  the  North-west  Territories, 
stretches  some  600  miles.  In  Northern 
Alberta,  where  there  is  the  most  im- 
mediate prospect  of  a  new  main  line 
of  communications  to  the  north,  there 
are  few  indications  of  gravel  on  this 
map. 

What  about  the  relative  values  of 
railways  and  highways?  Was  it  not  odd 
that  at  a  time  when  the  railways  were 
finding   it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
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operate  economically  in  the  settled  part 
of  the  country,  it  was  proposed  to 
build  a  rail  line — at  public  expense — 
from  the  Peace  River  district  to  Great 
Slave  Lake,  to  develop  the  lead-zinc 
discovery  at  Pine  Point? 

Dr.  Putnam  thinks  that  highways — 
which  could  be  paved — would  serve 
the  north  country  better  than  railways. 
And,  as  for  freighting  out  large  quanti- 
ties of  lead-zinc  ore,  why  not  run  a 
gas  line  up  from  the  Peace  River  and 
do  the  smelting  at  the  mine?  Taking 
it  all  in  all,  he  thinks  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  unreal  talk  going  on  about  roads 
and  railways  in  the  north,  and  would 
like  to  see  how  they  are  going  to  be 
financed.  Admittedly,  if  money  were 
no  object,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  road- 
building  that  could  be  done  there. 

Inevitably,  we  all  looked  over  the 
top  of  the  map  to  the  country  where 
money  has  seemed  to  be  no  object  in 
developing  its  northland:  Soviet  Russia. 
This  development  was  not  carried  out 
by  pioneers,  going  there  on  their  own 
initiative,  or  by  industrial  firms,  but 
by  a  population  transferred  bodily  by 
the  state  and  kept  there  in  forced 
labour  until  very  recent  years.  It  has 
cost  an  enormous  price  in  human  suf- 
fering, and  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people. 

Moreover,  Professor  Putnam  makes 
the  point  that  it  was  not  carried  out 
to  fulfil  any  vision  of  "opening  up  the 
Northland"  but  mainly  because  great 
deposits  of  coal  which  the  Russians 
needed  were  there.  It  was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
big  rivers  ran  down  to  the  north,  and 
provided  ready  communication.  More- 
over, great  numbers  of  people  were 
available  for  the  government  to  move 


there.  None  of  these  factors  apply  to 
Canada. 

Dr.  Putnam  delved  into  one  of  the 
piles  of  books,  papers,  maps,  and  film 
slides  which  covered  every  table  and 
desk  in  the  room  and  produced  a  fat 
textbook  titled  "KAHADA",  with  his 
own  name  underneath,  in  Cyrillic 
characters.  It  was  his  The  Canadian 
Regions,  the  standard  geographic  text 
for  Canadian  universities,  translated  by 
the  Russians.  He  had  published  it  in 
1952;  they  had  issued  their  version  by 
1955.  Shortly  afterwards  he  received  a 
copy  via  diplomatic  pouch,  and  later 
an  inscribed  copy  from  the  translator. 
The  Russians,  of  course,  asked  no  per- 
mission and  pay  no  royalties. 

All  of  the  hundreds  of  sketch  maps 
had  been  redrawn,  and  the  photos, 
copied  from  the  Canadian  edition,  re- 
touched as  newspapers  do  it.  In  one 
case  they  had  taken  a  blatant  "Massey- 
Harris"  off  a  tractor;  in  another,  a  very 
grey  picture  of  a  man  tending  an  open- 
air  brick  oven,  they  had  given  him  a 
Russian  blouse,  drawn  in  by  a  belt, 
and  knee-length  felt  boots.  "Do  you 
know  how  many  copies  they  printed?" 
Putnam  asked.  "60,000.  Our  first  edi- 
tion in  Canada  was  3,000."  Moscow 
University,  he  added,  has  350  full-time 
members  on  its  geography  faculty. 
Toronto  has  nine. 

As  it  happened,  Toronto's  Depart- 
ment was  founded  (in  1935)  by  a 
man  with  experience,  not  in  the  Arctic, 
but  the  Antarctic.  Professor  Griffith 
Taylor  was  one  of  the  young  scientists 
who  accompanied  Scott  on  his  last  ex- 
pedition. Taylor  was  an  enthusiastic 
teacher,  right  up  to  his  retirement,  and 
it  was  contact  with  him  which  stimu- 
Continued  on  page  216 
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ON  LEARNING 


AND  TEACHING 


A.H.R.Fairchild 

■       GOETHE   SAYS  THAT  TO  GIVE   advice 

is  presumption.  Yet  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  years,  either  granted  or  assumed, 
is  to  offer  advice.  Though  I  neither  seek 
nor  claim  the  privilege,  at  least  ardently, 
and  if,  in  what  I  say,  I  seem  presump- 
tuous, please  shift  some  of  responsibility 
upon  your  editor.  Perhaps  much  that  I 
may  say  will  not  apply  to  you.  If  so,  re- 
member that  part  of  the  art  of  reading  is 
to  pass  over  what  is  relatively  unimpor- 
tant. For  our  mutual  ease  of  mind,  I 
shall  number  some  points  as  they  occur 
to  me. 

I 
First,  foremost  and  supremely  impor- 
tant is  the  professional  spirit.  Ideals  are 
the  only  justifiable  goal  of  the  profes- 
sions. A  professional  man  is  justly 
entitled  to  returns  for  his  work,  but  in 
general  the  less  he  knows  about  the 
price  of  bacon  the  better  his  work.  In 
far  too  wide  areas,  under  the  invitation 
of  opportunity  and  money,  the  profes- 
sional spirit  is  atrophied  or  dead.  I  do 
not  know  how  this  may  be  with  teachers; 
but  I  have  no  illusions  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  professional  spirit  in 
their  profession.  If  you  ask  Tiffanys  to 
show  you  a  tray  of  loose  diamonds,  they 
will  put  five  keen-eyed  guards  about 
you.  When  a  teacher  walks  into  a  class- 
room,   he    faces    something    obviously 


much  more  valuable  and  precious.  If  he 
has  the  professional  spirit,  he  will  know 
that  a  word  may  shape  a  life. 

II 

Second  in  importance  is  scholarship; 
not  only  mastery  in  subject-matter  but 
proficiency  in  English.  The  teacher  with 
professional  spirit  knows  that  students 
are  almost  terrifyingly  keen  in  discerning 
deficiencies  in  scholarship  (even  in  re- 
spects beyond  their  attained  knowledge) 
and  in  sensing  sincerity  or  its  opposite. 
There  is,  too,  the  matter  of  English. 
Before  daring  to  walk  into  the  classroom 
— and  each  time  represents  an  occasion 
to  be  won  or  lost — a  teacher  should  be 
certain  his  English  usage  is  impeccable. 
When  civilization  cracks,  it  cracks,  not 
at  the  bottom,  but  at  the  top.  Language 
is  at  the  top.  The  idea, 
now  unfortunately  pre- 

MjlU  II  usage    determines    cor- 

^  J"  rectness,  is  false.  Lan- 

guage, as  we  know,  is  not  inflexible  in 
form  and  usage;  but  there  are  standards 
of  correctness  well  established  by 
scholars  of  high  achievement;  and  good 
usage  is  well  established. 

Ill 

In  both  writing  and  speaking,  kill  the 
noun  rubbish:  abstract  nouns,  many 
words  ending  in  "ion",  dangling  parti- 
ciples. English  that  is  grammatically 
correct  in  structure  is  not  necessarily 
good.  An  hour  or  two  on  radio  and  TV 
will  afford  all  the  examples  of  noun 
rubbish  you  may  wish.  Good  style  in 
English  has  two  main  requirements: 
force  and  clearness.  Verbs  provide  force; 
the  subjunctive  mood  is  a  prime  means 
to  clearness — it  indicates  the  relatively 
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subordinate  in  thought.  In  this  era  of 
the  decline  of  language  the  use  of  ab- 
stract nouns  has  increased  enormously; 
the  subjunctive  has  almost  disappeared. 
The  "genius"  of  no  two  languages  is  the 
same;  but  Latin  is  here  most  helpful. 
Latin  has  a  low  percentage  of  abstract 
nouns.  It  uses  verbs.  One  can't  say  "I 
have  great  hopes";  one  must  say  "I  hope 
great  things".  Unless  ideas  subordinate 
in  thought  are  expressed  through  the 
subjunctive  mood,  the  sentence  is  wrong. 
There  is  an  immediate  penalty.  Except 
for  possible  criticism,  English  offers 
none. 

IV 

As  compared  with  other  nations,  we 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  perhaps 
cannot  fairly  be  called  ardent  readers. 
We  have  extensive  means  to  divert  us 
from  reading.  The  spoken  word  (TV, 
radio,  public  addresses,  political 
speeches,  our  fate  being  in  the  balance), 
accordingly,  has  practically  taken  prece- 
dence over  the  written  or  printed  word. 
Originally  this  precedence  was  a  Greek 
idea.  "Why  publish?"  is  still  asked  by 
professors  in  classics  at  Oxford. 

It  will  be  not  only  the  astute  reader 
who  senses  my  drift  toward  a  theme: 
the  classics,  especially  Greek.  Where 
there  is  originality,  beginnings  are  more 
important  than  developments.  The 
Greeks  were  original.  As  R.  C.  Jebb 
says,  "They  were  the  first  people  who 
tried  to  make  reason  the  guide  of  their 
social  life."  English  education  was  his- 
torically based  upon  "Greats".  The 
course  in  classics  at  Oxford,  which  in- 
cluded philosophy  and  other  related 
branches,  has  been  the  heart  of  the  insti- 
tution. Toronto  followed  the  English 
tradition  directly,  the  University  be- 
coming    an     Oxford      in      miniature. 


Through  the  influence  especially  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  a  fine  classical 
scholar,  American  education  followed 
the  English  tradition,  but  less  directly. 
I  think  we  may  freely  admit  that,  in 
accord  with  the  English  tradition,  early 
American  education  was  designed  in  a 
measure  for  the  training  of  the  clergy 
and  professors — in  common  parlance 
preachers  and  teachers.  It  may  also  be 
admitted,  I  think,  that  there  was  a  sharp 
limit  to  the  scope  of  education,  even  an 
element  of  medievalism  in  it.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  classical  tradition,  in 
theory  if  not  in  practice,  continued 
until  increasing  numbers,  modified  con- 
ditions, and  certain  malign  influences 
forced  radical  changes.  Teachers  col- 
leges, in  gross  error  substituting  method 
for  subject-matter,  unfortunate  in  effect 
as  they  have  been,  have  not  been  the 
worst  of  these  influences.  Misconception, 
ignorance,  bad  leadership,  both  in  edu- 
cation and  elsewhere,  resulted  in  foisting 
upon  society  the  so-called  progressive 
education.  Possibly  some  liberalizing  in- 
fluences were  needed;  but  on  the  whole, 
I  hold  that  the  cardinal  fault  of  pro- 
gressive education  lies,  not  in  its  failure 
to  impart  information  designated  as 
"interesting",  but  in  failure  to  produce 
a  character  of  will. 


The  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  satu- 
rated with  self-interest  and  emotional- 
ism. I  shall  restrict  myself  to  two  points: 

1 .  If  John  Stuart  Mill  is  right — and  I 
think  he  is — when  he  says  "the  will  is 
the  man,"  then  the  initial  and  basic  task 
of  education  is  to  transform  a  bundle  of 
emotions  into  an  organized  will,  devoted 
to  worthy  ends.  Imparted  information, 
important   and   useful   in    many   ways, 
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such  as  earning  a  livelihood,  is,  after  all, 
secondary.  Knowledge  without  character 
is  a  social  liability.  Education  is  valuable 
chiefly  in  its  by-products;  in  character, 
developed  will,  mental  habits — the 
ability  to  think,  judgment  of  facts  and 
values.  The  final  product  is  wisdom. 
There  is  an  old,  now  abused,  but  sound 
word,  culture.  Briefly,  it  means  the 
ability  to  look  upon  burning  questions 
on  both  sides  with  calm,  cool  judgment. 

VI 

History  shows,  I  think,  that  short  of 
revolution,  as  in  the  French  Revolution, 
it  is  futile  to  combat  a  whole  social 
order.  Constructive  forces  must  be  em- 
ployed. In  a  democracy  especially,  the 
chief  of  these  is  sound  education.  Cynics 
may  smile  when  I  say  there  is  only  one 
true  source  and  guide  and  that  our 
errors  and  ills  in  education  are  the  bitter 
fruit  of  our  neglect  and  abandonment 
of  the  classics.  I  do  not  suggest  restora- 
tion as  of  old.  It  is  too  late  for  that. 
Under  the  threat  of  our  extinction,  even 
if  it  were  not  too  late,  means  of  our 
protection  are  imperative:  revival  and 
practice  of  classical  ideas,  which  repre- 
sent nine-tenths  of  what  we  have  and 
are. 

In  his  The  Classical  Tradition,  Profes- 
sor Gilbert  Highet,  without  making  it 
his  theme  or  purpose,  still  shows  that 
where  there  has  been  neglect  of  the 
classics — above  all  of  what  they  contain 
as  instruction  and  guide — there  has  been 
decline.  In  his  Man's  Unconquerable 
Mind,  this  great  scholar  may  be  said  to 
utter  a  salutary  warning:  "It  is  perfectly 
possible  that  by  the  year  2000  the  civi- 
lized world  will  have  grown  so  rich  and 
so  comfortable,  and  so  deeply  devoted 
to  asinine  pleasures,  that  thought  will  be 
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Behind  the  familiar  wall  switch  lies  the  far- 
sighted  planning  and  ingenuity  of  Canada's 
electrical  industry  that  provides  the  low- 
cost  power  and  efficient  equipment  which 
is  helping  to  raise  our  standard  of  living. 

When  you  want  light  in  a  room,  you  just  Hick 
a  switch.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  And,  if  that  minor 
miracle  is  taken  for  granted,  consider  a  few  of 
the  other  tasks  electricity  performs  in  the  home. 

It  cooks  complete  meals  while  you  are  out  — 
takes  the  labour  out  of  cleaning,  polishing, 
washing  and  ironing  —  keeps  perishable  foods 
in  perfect  condition,  for  months  if  necessary- 
supplies  constant  hot  water — brings  you  radio 
and  television  entertainment  —  and  helps  to  keep 
your  home  cosily  warm  in  winter  and  delight- 
fully cool  in  summer.  This  is  fast  becoming  the 
pattern  of  living  in  even  remote  Canadian 
homes  today. 

While  the  role  played  by  electricity  in  the 
home  naturally  looms  large  with  all  of  us,  it 
should  always  be  remembered  that  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  power  generated  is  used  by 
industry.  In  fact,  it  is  primarily  because  of 
the  availability  of  this  dependable  source  of 
power  that  Canada  has  been  able  to  develop 
her  aluminum,  pulp  and  paper,  mining  and 


manufacturing  industries  to  their  present  position 
— which,  indirectly,  adds  to  the  prosperity  of 
all  Canadians. 

When  you  flip  that  familiar  switch  on  the  wall, 
have  you  ever  given  a  thought  to  the  amazingly 
intricate  system  of  power  equipment  that  lies 
behind  it? 

From  the  start,  the  story  of  Canada's  electric 
utilities  has  been  one  of  phenomenal  increases 
in  demand  for  power  being  constantly  met,  with 
the  result  that  Canada  has  become  one  of  the 
most  highly  electrified  nations  in  the  world. 
And,  as  always  with  this  enlightened  industry, 
tomorrow's  needs  are  being  taken  care  of  by 
today's  planning. 

This  Company  engineers,  manufactures  and 
supplies  a  complete  line  of  electrical  equipment 
including  generators,  transformers,  switchgear, 
wire  and  cable  for  the  generation,  transmission 
and  distribution  of  electric  power — as  well  as 
the  motors  and  control,  electronic  devices, 
appliances,  lamps  and  other  products  that  put 
it  to  work. 

We.  of  Canadian  Ceneral  Electric,  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  electric  power  has  become 
the  pulse  of  the  Canadian  way  of  life  because 
— as  Canada's  oldest  and  largest  electrical 
manufacturer — we  have  helped  to  make  it  so. 
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abolished.  ...  It  is  perfectly  possible 
that  education  will  dwindle  away  to 
nothing  more  than  job  training  and 
courses  in  social  family  relationships, 
and  that  life  will  collapse  into  a  series  of 
delightfully  similar  days.  .  .  ."  Professor 
Highet  is  not  really  pessimistic.  I  think 
he  may  be  long  on  his  years;  but  he 
does  say,  regarding  the  possibilities  he 
lists:  "It  is  possible,  though  it  is  not 
likely."  I  wish  I  felt  more  deeply 
assured. 

VII 
In  this  exigency — and  I  mean  exi- 
gency— I  think  it  behooves  us  to  gird 
up  our  loins.  For  all  teachers  of  the 
more  advanced  stage,  I  urge  the  reading 
in  translation  of  as  many  selected 
classics  as  time  permits,  and  the  absorp- 
tion and  practice  of  their  ideas.  Safe 
guides  are  at  hand:  the  chapter  "What 
We  Owe  Greece",  in  Butcher's  book 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius; 
Maurice  Hutton's  The  Greek  Point  of 
View;  Sir  Richard  Livingstone's  The 
Legacy  of  Greece  and  Greek  Ideals  and 
Modern  Life,  with  his  article  "The 
Random  Bridge"  in  The  Atlantic,  the 
100th  Anniversary  Number  (1957); 
Professor  C.  M.  Brown's  recent  book, 
The  Greek  Experience. 
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VIII 

Facts  and  values  comprise  life.  At 
present  there  seems  to  be  a  surfeit  of 
facts.  What  we  lack,  or  largely  ignore, 
is  values,  the  values  that  men  live  by. 
The  means  through  which  they  are  pre- 
sented and  interpreted  are  art  and  re- 
ligion. As  an  art,  literature  in  particular 
seems  largely  given  over  to  Freudianism, 
sex-consciousness,  the  abnormal,  the 
sensational.  Religion,  at  least  in  ortho- 
dox form,  without  having  been  invali- 
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dated  in  its  basic  truths,  has  suffered, 
through  the  advance  of  science,  a  more 
shattering  blow  than  it  did  in  the 
Victorian  period.  In  our  present  crisis, 
civilization  itself,  under  the  threat  of 
barbarism  and  force,  appears  to  be  at 
stake.  The  threat  comes  not  merely  from 
abroad,  but  from  within.  It  is  not  new. 
Long  since,  Wilberforce  said:  "I  will 
not  charge  these  gentlemen  with  desiring 
an  invasion;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  they  would  rejoice  to  see  so  much 
mischief  befall  their  country  as  would 
bring  themselves  into  office."  Let  us 
hope  that  not  the  written  word  only,  but 
more  immedately  and  forcefully,  the 
spoken  word  of  warning,  will  not  be  too 
little  and  too  late. 

Professor  A.  H.  R.  Fairchild,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Toronto  and  a  past  Editor  of 
Varsity  (a  fact  of  which  he  is  proud) 
is  now  living  in  retirement  following  a 
distinguished  academic  career,  which 
included  the  holding  of  appointments  at 
Oxford  and  Gottingen. 


UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT 

Continued  from  page  202 

and  representatives  of  the  Settlement 
Board.  The  Settlement  would  deed  its 
property  to  the  City  in  return  for  an 
undertaking  to  pay  a  specified  sum  for 
the  land  should  the  co-operative  project 
be  abandoned.  The  Settlement  would 
supply  the  furnishings  and  provide  for 
programme  expenses  through  its  regular 
sources  of  income.  As  required  by  the 
Community  Centres  Act,  the  City  would 
appoint  a  board  for  the  centre,  on 
which  the  Settlement  would  have  five 
members  and  the  Citv  two. 
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Announcement 

by  the 

Royal  Canadian 
Navy 

OFFICER  CAREERS  FOR  UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATES-IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

The  naval  officer  is  a  member  of  a  challenging  and  highly  pro- 
gressive profession.  A  wide  range  of  opportunity  is  open  to 
university  graduates  who  possess  the  qualifications  outlined 
below.  Every  university  graduate  should  know  about  these  two 
plans  leading  to  commissioned  rank  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy. 

EX-UNTD  RCN(R)  OFFICERS 

If  you  have  had  three  winters  and  two  summers  of  UNTD  training 
at  University,  are  a  graduate  of  1958  or  earlier  and  are  under  27, 
you  may  be  eligible  for  transfer  to  the  RCN  Regular  Force,  with  a 
permanent  commission  in  the  rank  of  Sub-Lieutenant. 

OTHER  UNIVERSITY  GRADUATES 

If  you  are  a  graduate  of  1958  or  earlier  and  are  under  26,  you 
may  enroll  in  the  RCN  Regular  Force  without  the  necessity  of  any 
previous  naval  training.  You  will  hold  the  rank  of  acting  Sub- 
Lieutenant,  with  a  five  year  short  service  appointment.  Upon 
completion  of  naval  training  courses  you  will  be  confirmed  in 
the  rank  of  Sub-Lieutenant,  with  a  challenging  career  ahead  of 
you  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy. 

For  full  information  on  officer  careers,  write  to: 

OFFICER  CAREERS,  NAVAL  HEADQUARTERS, 
OTTAWA,  CANADA 
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The  close  co-operation  continued  into 
the  planning  of  the  building  itself,  as 
settlement  officials  worked  with  archi- 
tect Gordon  Adamson  to  obtain  the 
kind  of  building  required  for  the  Settle- 
ment programme.  Finally,  late  in  the 
summer  of  1957,  the  Settlement  moved 
across  the  road  to  rented  premises  at  4 
Grange  Road  to  permit  the  work  to 
begin. 

Altogether,  building,  land  and  fur- 
nishings will  cost  about  one  million 
dollars.  With  a  gymnasium,  swimming 
pool  and  auditorium,  as  well  as  rooms 
for  club  and  other  activities,  the  new 
centre  should  make  the  task  of  the 
twelve  permanent  staff  members  and  the 
one  hundred  or  so  volunteer  workers 
considerably  more  useful  and  reward- 
ing in  future.  Indeed,  the  new  building 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  came  into 
being  augur  well  for  the  Settlement's 
next  fifty  years. 

Ronald  R.  Price  is  a  recent  graduate  of 
Victoria  College  and  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law. 
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Gobbi,  and  he  was  curiously  disappoint- 
ing. The  open  air  dissipates  the  sound, 
but  it  cannot  harm  the  spectacle. 

Rearing  up  behind  the  stage,  dimly 
outlined  where  they  were  not  flood-lit, 
are  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Baths,  the 
'genial  and  imposing'  ruins.  Perhaps 
they  were  genial.  At  any  rate,  I  think 
they  were  approving,  for  the  crowds  had 
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returned  to  them  after  1,300  years,  and 
they  were  watching  a  spectacle  such  as 
an  ancient  Roman  would  have  loved. 

/.  A.  S.  Evans  (Victoria  1952)  is  Editor 
of  the  Waterloo  Review,  newly  entered 
upon  the  scene  of  university  publica- 
tions in  April,  1958. 
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lated  Dean,  who,  as  a  DVA  student  in 
1946,  selected  a  course  in  geography 
almost  by  chance,  to  make  geography 
his  life  work. 

Dean  and  Dr.  Putnam  recalled  other 
postwar  students  who  have  turned  their 
eyes  to  the  north.  William  Wonders, 
also  of  the  class  of  '46,  wrote  The 
Climatology  of  the  Arctic  as  his  doc- 
toral thesis,  and  in  the  last  five  years 
has  built  up  a  department  of  geography 
at  the  University  of  Alberta.  Barbara 
McLeod  and  Lera  Lake  of  the  class  of 
'48  formed  the  first  party  of  women 
ever  sent  into  the  field  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys, 
carrying  out  studies  in  the  Yukon  val- 
ley. Beryl  Bird  and  her  husband  Brian, 
of  the  same  year,  went  as  a  husband- 
and-wife  team  to  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritories. 

The  present  director  of  Northern  Re- 
search in  the  geographical  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Mines  and  Technical 
Surveys,  Dr.  Keith  Fraser,  is  a  U.  of  T. 
graduate,  class  of  '49.  Dr.  Wreford 
Watson,  who  took  his  Ph.D.  at  Toronto 
in  1945  and  was  formerly  director  of 
the  geographical  branch,  now  heads 
the  Department  of  Geography  at  Edin- 
burgh University.  Roger  Brown,  son  of 
Professor  George  Brown,  and  Robert 
Leggett,  formerly  of  Soil  Mechanics  at 
S.P.S.  are  on  the  National  Research 
Council's  Committee  on  Soil  and  Snow- 
slides.  Brown  is  a  permafrost  specialist 
and  played  an  important  part  in  the 
recent  moving  of  the  Arctic  village  of 
Aklavik  to  a  new  site. 
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WHEN  THE  MEN'  IN  THE  FAMILY  GET  TOGETHER... 

Those  private  'man-to-man'  talks  are  precious  moments.  They 
are  a  time  to  talk  and  a  time  to  look  around — to  watch  the 
development  and  curiosity  of  youth.  In  this  country,  there  is 
much  for  a  boy  and  his  father  to  share.  An  awareness  of  the 
expansion  and  growth  of  Canada  is  a  major  opportunitv  .  .  . 
exciting  to  both  young  and  old. 

Just  as  you  and  your  boy  share  in  our  prosperity,  so  does  Steel 
play  a  major  role  in  Canada's  growth. 

To  meet  the  rapid  expansion  of  our  country,  the  Steel  industry 
must  keep  pace.  STELCO  alone  has  invested  about  150  million 
dollars  in  plant  and  equipment  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  will 
spend  more  than  another  100  millions  in  the  next  five  years. 
Great  needs  create  great  opportunities.  For  you  now,  and  for 
your  son  in  later  years,  Steel  offers  satisfying  and  rewarding 
careers  of  unlimited  scope.  Look  to  Steel  for  you — and  your  son. 

THE 

STEEL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

LIMITED 
Hamilton  and  Montreal 


MARANI  &  MORRIS 

ARCHITECTS 

1250  BAY  STREET 
TORONTO  5,  ONT. 

F.    H.    MARANI,    O.B.E.,    R.C.A.,    F.R.A.I.C. 

R.     S.     MORRIS,    B.ARCH.,    P.P.R.A.I.C.,     A.R.C.A. 

M.    F.    ALLAN,    O.B.E.,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

J.    A.    ROBERTSON,    M.R.A.I.C. 

W.    R.    WINEGAR,   B.A.,    F.R.A.I.C. 

E.    W.    WRIGHT,    M.R.A.I.C. 

J.    E.    A.    SMITH,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

R.     A.     DICK,      M.ARCH.,     M.R.A.I.C,     A.R.I.B.A. 


Our  geographers  are  indeed  looking 
north.  They  also  glance  occasionally 
from  their  dingy  quarters  in  the  old 
McMaster  building  over  towards  St. 
George  Street,  where  they  hope  to 
move  into  the  new  Arts  Building  some 
sweet  day. 

Willson  Woodsicle,  National  Director  of 
United  Nations  Association  in  Canada 
and  a  well-known  contemporary  writer, 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Varsity 
Graduate. 


MATHERS  &  HALDENBY 
ARCHITECTS 

10  ST.   MARY  STREET 
TORONTO  5,  ONTARIO 

\.    S.    MATHERS,    B.A.SC,    R.C.A.,    F.R.A.I.C. 

E.     W.     HALDENBY,    B.A.SC,    F.R.A.I.C 

H.    F.    BROWN,    M.R.A.I.C,    F.R.I.B.A. 

K.    A.    CAMERON,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

D.    C     HALDENBY,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

H.    R.    MCDONIC,    M.R.A.I.C. 

R.    MOODY,    DIP. ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C,    A.R.I.B.A. 


PAGE  &  STEELE 

ARCHITECTS 

72  ST    CLAIR  AVENUE  W., 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

FORSEY    PAGE,    F.R.A.I.C,    F.R.I.B.A.,    A.R.C.A. 

HARLAND    STEELE,    B.ARCH.,    F.R.A.I.C. 

MELVILLE    BOYCE,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C 

DEREK    BUCK,    M.R.A.I.C,    A.R.I.B.A. 


CONVOCATION  FILM 

A  new  film.  Through  These  Doors,  pro- 
duced for  the  University  by  Chetwynd 
Films  Limited,  is  now  available  to  bor- 
rowers. This  12-minute  colour  film  is  the 
story  of  a  University  of  Toronto  Convoca- 
tion. 

Prints  may  be  obtained,  as  in  the  case 
of  Pursuit  of  Wisdom,  from  the  Informa- 
tion and  Publicity  Department,  Simcoe 
Hall,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5, 
and  on  the  same  terms:  free  use  of  the 
film,  with  the  borrower  prepaying  return 
express  charges. 

For  the  benefit  of  groups  in  the  Hamil- 
ton and  London  districts,  prints  of  Pursuit 
of  Wisdom  have  been  placed  in  these 
cities.  It  may  now  be  obtained  from 

NATIONAL  FILM  BOARD, 

Room  551,  National  Revenue  Building, 
150  Main  Street  West, 
Hamilton  (JA  9-8271);  or 

NATIONAL  FILM  BOARD, 

Room  432, 

Dominion  Public  Building, 

London  (HU  7-2732);  or 

NATIONAL  FILM  BOARD. 

70  Yorkville  Avenue  (WA  4-2169);  or 

METROPOLITAN  FILM  LIBRARY, 

85  Hazelton  Avenue  (WA  2-7047). 
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¥  BANIT 


TO  2  MILLION  CANADIANS 


"Day  &y  day ... 

From  generation  to 
generation  Canadians  have  put  their  trust  in  the 
Bank  of  Montreal.  r^>  r^  r^ 

Today,  more  than  two  million  people  from  coast  to 
coast  call  the  B  of  M  "My  Bank". 

Bank  of  Montreal 

&UtfUt&4  'pout  S<ut& 

WORKING    WITH    CANADIANS    IN    EVERY    WALK    OF    LIFE    SINCE    1817 


■'■■.::■■■:■:■■■■■::■;■:■■■•  :■■■'■■?■*■'■■■■■■  ;"•"■■;■  •■'.'•"  •■•       ;:'.    ■••■•■  ■■■■■•  ■■'•  •;:-:v:Vv.--w..-.U-^i,Xi •.-.•-*. 

OlW/  "2-Acouiuv  f%ut 

ketpA  IjOW;  to  AflWG 

1.  Use  your  Savings  Account- 
strictly  for  saving. 

2.  Keep  a  separate  Personal  Chequing 
Account  for  paying  bills. 

Try  this  new  plan  at  any  "Royal"  branch. 

THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 


NorthQm 
Etectric 

Company  Limited 

SERVES  YOU  BEST 


There  are  interesting  careers — and  a   continual   need  for   University   Graduates — at    the   Northern   Electric 

Company  Limited.   A  letter   or  postcard   to   the   College   Relations    Department,    Box    6124,    Montreal,    WW 
bring  full  information  concerning  these   opportunities. 


Government  of  Canada  Bonds 

and  Treasury  Bills 

Provincial  and  Municipal  Bonds 

Public  Utility 

and 

Industrial  Financing 

Orders  accepted  for  execution  on  all  stock  exchanges 

Dominion  Securitihs  Grpt*.  Iihithd 

Established  1901 

TORONTO         MONTREAL         VANCOUVER         NEW    YORK         LONDON,    ENG. 


&       f\  9 


1WINDOW 


y%&  £tx?6 


frttttfczo 


provides    comfort  all    year    'round    for     modern 
homes,     offices     and     hospitals.     Keeps     out     the 

cold     in     winter  and      the     heat     in      summer. 
T.M.  Reg. 

SAFETY   GLASS 

for     installations  where     safety     goes     hand-in- 
hand   with   clear,  undistorted    vision. 


GREEN   CHALKBOARD 

is  easy  and  restful  on  the  eyes.  It 
is  ideal  for  schools,  staff  training 
and   industrial    applications. 

modern  miracles  in  glass  by 


for  brighter,  safer  living  I 


Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Co. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Montreal    -    Toronto    -    Hamilton    -    London    -    Windsor 
Winnipeg    -    Regina    -    Calgary    -    Edmonton    -    Vancouver 


H.  H.  ANGUS  &  ASSOCIATES 
LIMITED 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


MECHANICAL 

ELECTRICAL      +      BOILER  PLANTS 

AIR  CONDITIONING 


15  ST.  MARY  STREET,  TORONTO  5; 
ONTARIO 


HAMILTON 


EDMONTON 


CALGARY 


NICHOLAS  FODOR  &  ASSOCIATES 
LIMITED 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


POWER   PLANTS 

INDUSTRIAL   PROCESSES       +       HEATING 

VENTILATION 

AIR-CONDITIONING       +       REFRIGERATION 

DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEMS 

TELEMARK  BLDG.,  38  CHARLES  ST.  E., 
TORONTO  5,  ONT. 


you'll  like 

Buckinghams 

they're 


SO   GOOD  TASTING 


"3? 


INDEX  TO  VOLUME  SIX,   1958 


ACTIVITIES 

French  Canada  To-Day,  R.  M.  Saunders 

Alliance  Canadienne  (address),  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret 

The  University  Settlement,  R.  R.  Price 

ALUMNI 

A  Turning  Point,  C.  G.  M.  Grier 
Engineers  2T3,  Ian  Montagnes 
Man  in  Alumni  House,  C.  G.  M.  Grier 
Royal  Blue  and  White,  C.  G.  M.  Grier 
At  Home  Abroad,  R.  S.  Harris 

ATHLETICS 

67  Years  of  Varsity  Hockey,  C.  G.  M.  Grier 
Roses  in  the  Blue  Bowl,  C.  G.  M.  Grier 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

First  Professor  of  Food  Chemistry,  Cathie  Breslin 
Moffatt  Woodside,  C.  G.  M.  Grier 
Veteran  of  '85,  W.  S.  Wallace 

EDUCATION     GENERALLY 

On  Scholarships,  Vincent  Bladen 

Grade  XIII  and  the  Universities,   Willson   Woodside 

Higher  Education  in  China,  M.  G.  Ross 

Soviet  Campus,  Les  Lawrence 

Professors  under  Pressure,  Douglas  Grant 

Capital  Investment  in  Ability,  C.  G.  M.  Grier 

On  Learning  and  Teaching,  A.  H.  R.  Fairchild 

EXPANSION 

Is  Toronto  a  State  University?  W.  S.  Wallace 

Corporate  Giving,  Leslie  Wilson 

The  Plan  Unfolds,  C.  G.  M.  Grier 

Forestry  on  the  Move,  R.  R.  Price 

New  Era  for  Dentals,  Willson  Woodside 

A  Concentration  of  Departments,  C.  G.  M.  Grier 

Meet  the  Press 

THE     PRESIDENT 

On  Coming  Back,  C.  T.  Bissell 

A  Comparatively  Rare  Event,  C.  G.  M.  Grier 

The  Years  That  Lie  Ahead,  C.  T.  Bissell 

TEACHING 

Aerophysics  at  Downsview,  Leonard  Berlin 
Now  a  National  Institution,  G.  S.  Vickers 
Rare  Book  Room  at  U.  of  T.,  Marion  Brown 
New  Course  in  Science,  C.  G.  M.  Grier 
Battling  Speech  Defects,  Ian  Montagnes 
Geography  and  the  Northland,  Willson  Woodside 

GENERAL 

Letter  from  Edinburgh:   Princes  Street,  David  Wood 
Stratford  Fringe,  Timothy  Porteous 
The  Baths  of  Caracalla,  J.  A.  S.  Evans 
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". .  his  hand  shook 

when  he  passed 

the  port" 


A  TRUSTEE,  according  to  the  old-fashioned 
■**■  Victorian  novels,  was  a  man  to  whom  no  one 
should  ever  have  entrusted  a  shilling.  It  is  true  his 
venerable  appearance,  snow-white  hair  and  fresh 
complexion  spoke  in  his  favour. 

In  spite  of  this,  any  sensible  reader  should  have 
grown  a  little  suspicious  when  it  appeared  (in 
Chapter  II)  that  'his  hand  shook  when  he  passed 
the  port.'  But  he  remains  unsuspected  until  (in 
Chapter  III )  he  'disappears  suddenly  and  completely ,' 
—not,  that  is,  gradually  and  by  sections.  As  a  conse- 
quence, his  daughter  has  to  go  out  as  a  governess, 
and  his  son  Richard  has  to  sell  his  commission;  notice, 
not  sell  'on  commission'  but  sell  the  commission  itself. 

And  with  that  the  Victorian  novel  gets  well  started, 
leaving  behind  it,  however,  the  problem  of  trustee- 
ship. If  a  venerable  man  in  a  Norman  pew  can't  look 
after  money,  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  entrust  it  to  a 
company  .  .  .?" 

an  extract  from  "Other  People's  MONEY" 
by  Stephen  Leacock 


royaiTtrust 

COMPANY 


"There  is  nothing  which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  man, 

by  which  so  much  happiness  is  produced 

as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn." 

^p-w  Samuel  Johnson  1776 

The  Park  Plaza  proves  the  words  or  Samuel  Johnson 
hy  providing  the  finest  in  comfort,  food  and  service 
in  the  old  traditional  way. 


The 
Park  Plaza 


Reservation 
WA  4-5471 


BLOOR    STREET    AND     FASHIONABLE    AVENUE    ROAD 
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VARSITY   GRADUATE 


MARCH   1959 


^f  LIVE  BETTER^ 


Canadians,  more  than  any  other  people, 
henefit  from  electric  power.  Ahundant 
low -cost  electricity  is  one  of  the 
important  reasons  for  so  many  busy 
factories  .  .  .  greater  production  of  goods 
.  .  .  and  hetter  paying  johs.  In  offices, 
on  farms,  and  in  homes,  everywhere, 
electric  power  makes  life  easier  and 
more  enjoyable. 


What  Does  LBE  Mean  to  You? 


LBE  stands  lor  'Live  Better .  .  .  Electrically*', 
and  these  words  have  a  very  real  meaning 
behind  them. 

In  the  home,  lor  example,  planned  lighting 
brings  new  charm  and  cheerfulness  to  every 
room.  Modern  appliances  in  the  kitchen  and 
laundry  save  time  and  toil.  Other  appliances 
contribute  to  our  leisure  and  entertainment. 
Automatic  heating  and  air  conditioning  add 
to  our  comfort.  There  probably  isn*t  an  area 
in  your  home  that  cannot  be  equipped  elec- 
trically to  give  more  convenience,  more  com- 
fort, and  more  service. 

In  home,  office  or  factor)  the  first  essential 
is  an  up-to-date  wiring  system  —  to  get  the 
best  results  from  the  electrical  products  now 
in  use.  and  provide  lor  those  you  expect  to 
acquire.  Your  local  power  company,  your 
provincial  Electric  Service  League,  or  any 
qualified  electrical  contractor  will  be  glad  to 
Drovide  expert  advice  and  help  you  to  plan 
to  ''Live  Better  .  .  .  Electrically". 


CANADIAN     GENERAL     ELECTRIC     COMPANY 

LIMITED 

Manufacturers  of  equipment  that  generates,  transmits  and  distributes  electricity 
. .  .  and  the  wide  variety  of  products  that  put  it  to  work  in  home  and  industry. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  9 

OUT  OF  SCHOOL 

A  story  of  graduates  of  S.P.S.  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  Ian  Montagues     1 3 


MATHEMATICS 

Development,  teaching,  and  research 

IN  HONOREM  F.  C.  A.  JEANNERET 

THE  FOG  SEEMS  TO  CREEP  IN   EVERYWHERE 

A  University  College  graduate  in  London 


G.  de  B.  Robinson      16 
19 

Les  Lawrence     20 


IN  THE  MILL  BUILDING 

A  glimpse  at  the  training  of  mining  engineers        Ian  Montagnes     23 


ROBERT  GILL'S  50TH   PRODUCTION 

Varsity  students  are  fortunate 

VICEROY   OF   SABLE   ISLAND 

A  French  royal  patent  dated  1563 


Herbert  Whittaker     26 


Henry  Best     27 


SCHOLARSHIP  IN  THE  HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

In  which  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  the  U.  of  T.  Press 
have  played  an  important  part  A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse     31 


TWO  WELL  MATCHED  TEAMS 

Varsity  and  the  Whitby  Dunlops 

I  WENT  WEST  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT 

TRINITY  NOTES 

COVER 


J.  K.  Bradford     33 

R.  J.  Albrant     35 

A.M.W.     37 


Rose  window  in  U.C.'s  West  Hall.  Part  of  a  tribute  to  the  retiring 
Principal  Photographed  by  Ken  Bell 


WEATHER    BEACONS 

The  Canada  Life 
Wealher  Beacons 
are  well  known 
in  Toronto  and  Montreal. 

Day  and  night, 

they  flash 

the  latest 

weather  information 

to  the  people 

of  the  two  cities. 

If  you'd  like 

to  know  more  about  them, 

let  us  know. 

Well  send  you 
a  beacon  guide 
with  a  handy 
pocket  calendar 
on  the  back. 


Canada  Life 

ESTABLISHED     1147  ^ 


Sidney  Earle  Smith 


With  this  issue  already  running  through  the  presses,  there  was  no  more 
than  a  moment  of  time  to  find  a  place  to  record  the  tragic  news  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Sidney  Smith  on  Tuesday,  March  17th.  We  reprint  a 
portion  of  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Smith  which  appeared  in  Varsity  Graduate 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 

Sidney  Smith  used  to  work  at  the  University — and  for  it.  He  worked  hard,  long, 
and  brilliantly.  The  burden  laid  upon  him  was  infinitely  greater  than  that  which 
any  of  his  predecessors  had  been  asked  to  carry:  it  is  hoped  that  no  man  will  be 
asked  to  shoulder  such  a  load  again.  .  .  . 

The  immediate  prospect  of  University  expansion  is  essentially  the  product  of  the 
President's  insight  and  advocacy;  the  senior  staff  is  largely  his  creation;  the  scale 
at  which  the  teachers  of  the  University  are  paid — the  highest  in  the  country — was 
his  doing;  he  kept  the  balance  between  Arts  and  Science;  the  vast  post-war  enlarge- 
ment was  his  problem  and  its  magnificent  solution  was  the  measure  of  Smith  and 
of  his  team.  These  were  achievements — there  were  many  others — but  achievements 
tell  little  of  the  man  and  so  afford  a  wry  beginning. 

When  Sidney  Smith  came  to  Toronto  in  1944  he  was  a  scholar  to  be  respected, 
a  teacher  to  be  heard,  an  administrator  to  be  envied  and  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Feat  had  followed  feat  with  a  regularity  that  might  have  spoilt  or  hardened 
him.  This  did  not  happen.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  likable  things  about 
him  is  the  way  in  which  his  face  so  often  betrays  the  fact  that  he  has  not  forgotten 
the  boy  who  was  the  father  of  the  man:  it  is  as  if  he  had  never  entirely  outgrown 
his  own  amazement  at  getting  to  King's  at  fourteen,  or  managing  to  make  the  first 
war,  or  arriving  at  the  Bar  of  Nova  Scotia  at  twenty-three. 

Everyone  knows  that  Sidney  Smith's  physical  drive  is  tremendous  and  his  mental 
energy  phenomenal.  Fewer  people  know  that  he  is  considerate,  sensitive,  and  appre- 
ciative of  the  work  and  merits  of  others.  Critical  of  himself  before  he  is  critical  of 
his  colleagues,  he  is  invariably  thoughtful  of  those  in  lesser  positions.  At  Toronto 
he  was  patient  and  meticulous  about  the  legal  rights,  privileges  and  obligations  of 
various  University  bodies:  expediency  was  never  a  good  enough  excuse  to  by-pass 
the  normal  and  correct  procedure.  He  has  the  common  touch.  He  is  good  fun:  his 
cheerful,  booming  greeting,  his  smile,  his  easy  manner,  were  a  constant  stimulant 
that  infected  every  corner  of  the  campus. 

We  shall  miss  him.  His  good  years  here  matched  his  stature.  No  president  of  the 
University  has  undertaken  and  accomplished  so  much. 
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ALL  FOR  A  BEAVER  HAT 

By  E.  C.  Drury.  A  history  of  early 
Simcoe  County.  Presents  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  Indians, 
particularly  of  the  Hurons,  social, 
moral,  economic  and  political.  The 
author  comes  to  some  unorthodox 
conclusions.  $3.50. 

STAR  CHAMBER  STORIES 

By  G.  R.  Elton.  Stories  of  cases 
handled  by  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Filled  with  details  of  the  life  of  the 
time,  its  customs,  attitudes  and  con- 
victions. $4.25. 

GEORGIAN  CHRONICLE 

Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Her  Family 

By  Betsy  Rogers.  A  vivid  life  of  an 
eighteenth  century  literary  figure 
vastly  over-estimated  by  her  con- 
temporaries and  almost  forgotten  by 
posterity.  She  wrote  children's  books; 
was  a  contemporary  of  Samuel 
Johnson  and  Horace  Walpole.  $4.25. 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS 

299  QUEEN  STREET  WEST, 
TORONTO  2-B,  ONTARIO 


18  WILLCOCKS  STREET 

Miss  Joan  Robbins,  who  is  well  known  to 
many  graduates  of  the  University,  has 
been  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Alumni  Affairs.  She  was  for  a 
number  of  years  with  the  office  of  the 
Registrar  and,  more  recently,  has  been 
private  secretary  to  the  Vice-President. 

Not  long  ago  we  called  Miss  Robbins 
(her  local,  by  the  way,  is  578)  and  un- 
wittingly fetched  her  up,  breathless,  from 
the  depths  of  the  basement  of  Alumni 
House,  where  she  was  stowing  away  some 
of  the  hoary  Alumni  Office  chattels  of  days 
gone  by.  The  House,  which  was  formerly 
the  property  of  a  Greek-letter  society,  is 
the  fifth  mansion  to  have  sheltered  alumni 
records  and  office  equipment  in  the  past 
nine  years,  and  we  hear  that  its  new  secre- 
tary and  chatelaine  will  be  given  prompt 
encouragement  and  assistance  in  the  work 
of  settling  down  and  making  herself  at 
home.  ■ 


UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE 

Thursday,  April  9th  Dinner  in  honour  of 
the  retiring  Principal,  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret, 
B.A.,  D.  es  L.,  O.A..  I  ID..  Roval  York 
Hotel,  7.00  p.m. 

Friday,  May  29  th  Reunion  dinner, 
Howard  Ferguson  Hall.  Speaker,  R.  A.  J. 
Phillips,  U.C.  '42,  Department  of  Northern 

Affairs.  Special  years:  9's  and  4's.  ■ 
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Be  Objective . . . 


In  our  opinion,  investment  should  be  objective.  It  should  have  a 
purpose  and  once  the  purpose  is  clearly  denned,  then  securities 
can  be  selected  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

If  you  want  to  gamble,  good  luck  to  you,  but  .  ;  .  you  should 
be  prepared  to  lose  and  surprised  to  win.  Go  in  with  your  eyes 
wide  open. 

If  you  want  to  speculate  .  .  .  then  take  a  calculated  risk.  Know 
why  your  selected  securities  should  be  worth  more,  calculate 
how  much  more,  and  in  roughly  what  period  of  time.  Plan  your 
future  action  in  the  event  that  you  are  right  .  .  .  and  also  in  the 
event  that  you  are  wrong. 

If  you  want  income  .  .  .  design  a  fund  for  income.  If  you  want 
long-term  growth  and  are  willing  to  take  the  risks  .  .  .  design  a 
fund  for  long-term  growth. 

If  you  want  a  balanced  fund  to  take  care  of  contingencies  and 
provide  a  chance  for  reasonable  income  and  growth  .  .  .  then 
design  your  fund  that  way. 

Plan  your  investment  fund  to  accomplish  your  purpose  .  .  . 
be  objective  in  what  you  do. 

Planning  programmes  and  helping  investors  be  objective  is 
part  of  our  job.  Perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

A.  E.  Ames  &  Co. 

Limited 

Business  Established  1889 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  NEW  YORK  LONDON.   ENG.  VANCOUVER  VICTORIA  WINNIPEG 

CALGARY  LONDON  HAMILTON  OTTAWA  KITCHENER  ST.  C  ATH  ARIN  ES  OWEN   SOUND 

QUEBEC  BOSTON. MASS. 


SINCE   1882 

Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  has  shared 
in  Canadian  development  for 
seventy -five  years. 
Throughout  this  time,  C-I-R  has 
worked  closely  with  the  mining, 
construction,  pulp  and  paper, 
manufacturing  and  processing 
industries  in  the  interests  of 
Canada's  progress. 


Canadian 


Co. 


Ingercoll-Rand  usa 

Head  Office:  Montreal,  Que.  Works:  Sherbreeke,  Que. 


PICTURE   OF  A  MAN 
WHO  OETS  A  KICK 
OUT  OF  LIFE 

He's  getting  a  bit  rusty,  but  he 

can  still  tell  his  son  a  thing  or  two 

about  football  —  a  lesson  in 

sportsmanship  and  a  lesson  in 

just  plain  fun  .  .  . 

He  wants  the  boy  to  have  all  the  good 

things  in  life.  But  although, 

as  breadwinner,  he  is  able  to 

provide  these  now,  he  knows  that 

sometime  in  the  future  they  may 

have  to  be  provided  by  life 

insurance.  That's  why  he's  a 

Sun  Life  policyholder. 


SUN  LIFE 

OF 

CANADA 


EVERYWHERE   IN   CANADA 


Chancellor  Beatty 


From  the  portrait  by  Kenneth  Forbes,  R.C.A. 
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ELECTION  OF  CHANCELLOR 
Dr.  Samuel  Beatty,  Dean  Emeritus  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  has  during  the  past 
six  years  carried  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  University  with  dignity,  charm, 
wit  and  wisdom.  On  June  30th,  the  end 
of  the  present  session,  he  will  have 
completed  the  second  of  two  three-year 
terms  in  that  office.  The  University  of 
Toronto  Act  provides  that  the  incum- 
bent 'shall  hold  office  until  his  successor 
is  elected  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election for  one  additional  term  of  three 
years  only'. 

The  procedure  of  the  nomination  and 
election  of  a  new  Chancellor  (whose 
term  of  office  will  begin  July  1st,  1959) 
should  be  of  interest  to  readers  of 
Varsity  Graduate.  It  is  described  in  the 
sections  of  the  Act  which  are  quoted 
below. 

Section  62 
(/)  There  shall  be  a  Chancellor  of  the 
University  who  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Committee  of  election. 
(2)  No  person  shall  be  elected  to.  or 
occupy  the  office  of  Chancellor  unless 
he  is  a  British  subject  and  his  customary 
place  of  residence  is  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario, 

{3)  No  person  shall  be  elected  to,  or 
occupy  the  office  of  Chancellor  who  is 
the  President  of  the  University,  Principal 
of  University  College,  the  head  of  a 
federated  university,  the  head  of  a 
federated  or  affiliated  college,  or  a 
member  of  the  teaching  or  administra- 
tive staff  of  the  University,  of  University 


College,  of  any  of  the  federated  univer- 
sities or  of  any  of  the  federated  or 
affiliated  colleges,  or  who  is  a  member 
of  the  governing  body  of  any  federated 
university  or  of  any  federated  or  affili- 
ated college. 

Sub-section  3  shall  not  render  any 
person  ineligible  for  nomination  for  the 
office  of  Chancellor. 

Section  63 

(1)  The  Committee  of  Election  shall 
elect  the  Chancellor  from  nominations 
made  to  the  Committee  of  Election  by 
the  graduates  of  the  University  entitled 
to  vote  at  Senate  elections. 

(2)  Every  nomination  made  to  the 
Committee  of  Election  shall  be  in 
writing,  signed  by  at  least  ten  graduates 
entitled  to  vote  at  Senate  elections,  and 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  Election  and  shall  be 
delivered  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar, 
or  if  sent  by  mail,  received  at  such  office 
not  later  than  the  first  Wednesday  of 
April   (April   1st,   1959). 

(3)  Upon  the  election  of  the  Chancellor, 
notice  thereof  in  writing  over  the  signa- 
tures of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  Election  shall  be 
given  to  the  Board  and  to  the  Senate. 

Section  67 
( / )  The  Committee  of  Election  shall  be 
composed  of  (a)  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Associa- 
tion; and  (b)  the  members  of  the 
Senate  elected  pursuant  to  items  1  to  22 


The  University 

of  clause  (d)  of  subdivision  1  of  section 
42  (i.e.,  those  members  of  the  Senate 
elected  by  their  fellow  graduates) .       ■ 


WINTER  S  TALE 

Thermometric  readings,  while  consistently 
inimical  this  winter,  have  not  had  a  lower- 
ing effect  upon  citizen  morale.  On  the 
contrary,  the  middle-aged  bracket  and 
beyond  have  had  a  chance  to  recall  the 
good  old  days,  while  hatless  youth  has  been 
gathering  ample  copy  for  the  time  when  it 
will  be  able  to  talk  about  those  'old- 
fashioned  winters'.  It  is  true  that  it  does 
not  take  long  for  Toronto  snow  to  dissipate 
itself  in  soot-laden  slush  or  murky  ponds 
(in  anticipation  of  another  algid  freeze-up) 
but  just  outside  the  city,  where  the  ski  hills 
are,  the  younger  crowd  has  had  a  succes- 
sion of  field  days. 

Around  the  campus  the  return  to  nature 
with  its  recurring  vehicular  hazards  has 
given  point  to  morning  greetings  and  a  new 
intimacy  to  the  parting  nod.  The  long, 
slow  battle  with  Toronto  traffic  and  the 
twilight  struggle  with  ice-on-the-windshield 
are  great  levellers.  We  haven't  had  a  winter 
like  it  in  years.  ■ 


PRESIDENT  ON  THE  MOVE 

The  President  returned  in  early  February 
from  a  jaunt  to  the  prairies,  the  foothills 
and  the  Pacific  coast.  With  scarcely  a  pause 
he  was  off  again  to  London,  Chatham, 
Windsor,  Owen  Sound.  Ottawa  and  Mont- 
real are  next  on  his  itinerary.  From  all 
accounts,  he  has  had  the  'red  carpet  treat- 
ment' everywhere.  More  power  to  him:  he 
has  a  long  list  of  engagements  to  complete. 


INTEGRATED  CAMPUS 

When  the  new  campus  which  takes  up 
32  acres  to  the  west  of  St.  George  Street 
is  integrated  into  the  University,  we 
shall  have  a  campus  where  there  are 


recognizable  three  main  areas  tfith  more 
or  less  precise  boundaries,  determined 
by  academic  emphasis.  The  north  and 
east  parts  of  the  campus  will  be  the 
area  devoted  to  the  humanities,  includ- 
ing the  areas  of  the  three  Federated 
Arts  Colleges  and  University  College, 
the  Library,  the  Museum,  and,  eventu- 
ally, music.  To  the  south  will  be  the 
area  devoted  to  the  professional  schools 
of  Engineering,  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 
Engineering  will  concentrate  in  the 
whole  of  the  south-western  part  of  the 
campus,  and  will  have  added  to  its 
present  buildings  a  new  building  facing 
on  St.  George  Street.  Dentistry  will 
form,  as  it  were,  a  south-eastern  ex- 
tension of  this  group,  in  a  new  building 
rising  adjacent  to  the  General  Hospital 
and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

The  new  campus  will  become  the 
core  of  the  social  sciences  and  of  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences.  The  Arts 
Building  will  be  the  dominant  building 
on  St.  George  Street,  directly  across 
from  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence. 
It  will  hold  the  non-science,  non-college 
subjects  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  which 
means,  of  course,  mainly  the  subjects  in 
the  social  sciences,  and  it  will  be  ringed 
about  with  new  buildings — one  for 
Physics,  one  for  Chemistry,  and  one  for 
Zoology.  Eventually  there  will  be 
centres  of  what  we  might  call  the  applied 
social  sciences — for  Law,  for  Social 
Work  and  for  Business  Administration. 
Architecturally,  the  new  campus  will 
embody  recent  developments,  and  it  will 
be,  in  a  general  sense,  contemporary. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  embark  upon  the  kind  of 
building  programme  which  is  so  happily 
in  process  at  Western,  namely  the  erec- 
tion of  a  campus  that  retains  a  complete 
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homogeneity  in  style.  From  the  very 
beginning,  because  of  the  federated 
structure  of  the  University,  we  were 
committed  to  eclecticism  in  architec- 
tural style.  Although  this  makes  for 
occasional  incongruities,  for  sometimes 
sharp  contrasts,  it  does,  I  think,  provide 
a  sort  of  pleasing  summary  in  bricks 
and  mortar  of  the  changing  tastes  of 
generations.  The  new  campus  will  not 
be  built  in  entire  disregard  of  what  has 
gone  on  on  the  old  campus.  The  Arts 
Building,  for  instance,  will  try  to  carry 
over  in  a  contemporary  style  something 
of  the  quad-like  serenity  that  you  have 
first  of  all  in  Hart  House,  then  in 
University  College,  and  most  recently 
in  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  residence.     ■ 

From  the  President's  address  to  the 
members  of  the  London  and  Middle- 
sex branch  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

VICTORIA  APPOINTMENT 
H.  Northrop  Frye,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.C.,  has  succeeded  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  Victoria  College.  He  will  assume 
the  position  next  July  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  Harold  Bennett. 

Northrop  Frye  was  born  in  Sher- 
brooke,  P.Que.,  in  1912.  His  training  in 
philosophy,  English  and  theology  was 
received  at:  the  University  of  Toronto, 
B.A.  1933;  Emmanuel  College,  graduate 
theology  1936;  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
M.A.  1943.  In  1936  he  was  ordained 
minister  in  the  United  Church  of 
Canada.  Since  his  appointment  in  1939 
as  lecturer  in  English  at  Victoria  Col- 
lege, promotions  have  followed  steadily. 
For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been 
professor  of  English  and,  for  the  past 
six,  chairman  of  the  department. 
Throughout  his  university  career  numer- 


ous articles  have  been  published,  but  he 
is  best  known  for  his  recent  annual 
surveys  of  Canadian  poetry  in  the 
'Letters  in  Canada'  series  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Quarterly,  for  Fearful 
Symmetry:  A  Study  of  William  Blake, 
and  for  the  recent  book  Anatomy  of 
Criticism:  Four  Essays.  ■ 

CARPE    DIEM 

There  has  been  an  encouragingly  prompt 
legislative  response  to  the  tentative  plan 
for  student  aid  proposed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  a  short  time  ago. 

In  his  estimates  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  Provincial  Treasurer  of  On- 
tario has  announced  a  greatly  expanded 
scholarship  programme  that  brings  us 
appreciably  closer  to  the  day  when  no 
student  with  the  ability  to  benefit  from 
higher  education  will  be  denied  the 
opportunity  of  having  it. 

The  sum  of  $1,200,000  is  mentioned 
as  a  minimum  amount  to  be  earmarked 
for  additional  scholarships  and  bursaries 
available  to  pupils  of  Grade  XIII  whose 
quality  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
winning  of  first-  or  second-class  honours 
at  matriculation.  ■ 

JUNIOR  UNIVERSITIES 
In  recent  years  this  province  has  been 
building  up  an  informal,  but,  I  think, 
effective  integrated  system  of  higher 
education.  Its  basis  is  the  seven  univer- 
sities that  now  receive  provincial  assis- 
tance. Some  of  them,  like  Toronto  and 
Ottawa  and  Queen's  are  in  Canadian 
terms  ancient  foundations;  some,  like 
Western,  although  founded  later,  have 
rapidly  moved  into  positions  of  un- 
questioned seniority;  some,  like  Carleton, 
have  just  recently   achieved  university 
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status.  They  are  bound  together,  not 
only  by  common  problems,  but  also  by 
historical  associations.  At  one  time,  for 
instance,  Queen's  and  Western  contem- 
plated joining  the  central  federation  at 
Toronto — a  possibility  that  even  the 
most  imperialistic  Torontonian  would 
not  contemplate  to-day.  All,  with  the 
exception  of  Carleton,  had  their  origins 
in  religious  bodies,  and  all  are  still  con- 
scious of  the  deep  interrelation  between 
higher  education  and  religion. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  these  universities 
in  themselves  will  not  provide  sufficient 
facilities  for  the  vastly  increased 
numbers  that  will  be  descending  upon 
us  in  a  few  years'  time.  More  centres 
of  higher  education  are  now  being 
established,  and  no  doubt  others  will 
be  added  to  them  in  the  years  to  come. 
My  colleagues  and  I  in  the  various 
established  Ontario  universities  wel- 
come these  developments,  since  we 
realize  that  without  them  our  own  cam- 
puses might  well  be  swamped.  At  the 
same  time,  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  now,  at  this  period  of 
flux  and  change,  when  a  certain  quality 
of  improvisation  threatens  our  plans  for 
the  future,  we  should  pause  and  look 
seriously  and  comprehensively  at  our 
whole  developing  system  of  higher 
education  in  this  province. 

The  problem  is  essentially  one  of 
making  clear  distinctions  and  at  the 
same  time  of  making  distinctions  that 
do  not  carry  with  them  a  suggestion 
of  inferiority  or  inequality.  This,  I  might 
add,  is  perhaps  a  great  dilemma  in  a 
democracy,  for  we  are  all  consumed 
with    a   passion    for    what    the    Labour 


Government  in  the  U.K.  referred  to  as 
'parity  of  esteem'.  Yet  unless  we  have 
these  distinctions,  we  may  be  exchanging 
opportunity  for  opportunism  and  excel- 
lence for  expediency. 

What  we  need  now  is  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  what  we  might  call 
senior  and  junior  universities.  The 
former  is  concerned  with  concentrated 
undergraduate  work  that  leads  to  the 
graduate  school  or  to  specialist  work  in 
high  school  teaching,  with  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  major  professions,  particu- 
larly medicine,  engineering  and  law.  and 
above  all  with  postgraduate  work.  The 
junior  university  is  concerned  primarily 
with  general  education  that  may  be 
terminal  but  that  usually  leads  on  to 
professional  work,  and  also  with  certain 
professional  emphases  that  do  not  de- 
mand heavy  expenditures  in  staff  and 
equipment.  I  am  not  urging  that  there 
be  a  clear-cut  and  inflexible  boundary 
between  the  two;  I  am  simply  suggesting 
that  here  we  have  two  easily  understood 
principles  of  organization  that  could 
become  the  basis  upon  which  we  build 
our  system  of  higher  education. 

Moreover,  I  would  insist  that  there 
is  no  question  of  one  type  of  institution 
being  inferior  to  the  other:  there  is 
simply  a  division  of  function  which 
will  enable  each  institution  to  concen- 
trate upon  its  particular  responsibility. 
If  lines  become  blurred,  if  as  the  years 
go  on  we  have  an  increasing  number  of 
universities  all  aspiring  toward  the  same 
goal,  then  the  likelihood  of  achieving 
excellence  in  any  field  will  be 
diminished.  ■ 

From   the  President'*   address    to   the 

members  of  the  London  and  Middle- 
sex branch  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
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Graduates  of  the 

School  of  Practical  Science  and  of 

the  Faculty  of  Applied 

Science  and  Engineering 

Ian  Montagues 


February  23,  1909,  at  Baddeck,  Nova 
Scotia.  A  motor  roared  and  a  young 
engineer — only  21  months  away  from 
the  University  of  Toronto — piloted  the 
Silver  Dart  in  the  first  airplane  flight 
over  British  territory. 

At  the  controls  of  the  crude,  lightly- 
built  biplane  was  J.  A.  D.  McCurdy, 
'07.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  short 
flight  over  the  ice  of  Bras  d'Or  Lakes 
was  commemorated  last  month  by  a 
special  postage  stamp. 

Working  with  McCurdy  was  a  Var- 
sity classmate,  F.  W.  'Casey'  Baldwin. 
Eleven  months  before  the  Baddeck 
flight,  while  working  with  an  experi- 
mental group  in  the  United  States, 
Baldwin  had  become  the  first  British 
subject  to  fly. 

The  two  later  teamed  up  to  demon- 
strate the  Silver  Dart  before  army 
officers  at  Camp  Petawawa,  Ontario,  in 
Canada's  first  dual  flight. 

McCurdy  and  Baldwin  are  only  two 
of  thousands  of  graduates  of  the  School 
of  Practical  Science,  and  later  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
neering, who  have  contributed  to 
Canada's  industrial  and  scientific  growth. 

Long  after   1909,  they  continued  to 


play  an  important  part  in  Canadian 
aviation.  McCurdy,  later  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  went  into  the 
aviation  supply  business.  In  1929,  he 
became  president  of  Curtis-Reid  Air- 
craft Limited,  a  post  he  gave  up  at  war's 
outbreak  to  serve  as  assistant  director- 
general  of  aircraft  production  in  the 
federal  government. 

Baldwin,  a  grandson  of  the  great 
Ontario  Reform  statesman  Robert 
Baldwin,  gained  international  repute  for 
the  development  of  devices  used  in 
aerial  and  naval  warfare.  As  manager 
of  the  Graham  Bell  Laboratories  from 
1909  to  1932,  he  specialized  in  the 
study  of  hydrofoils.  A  few  years  ago  a 
Canadian  naval  patrol  vessel  using 
hydrofoil  principles  was  named  KC-B 
(Casey  B.)  after  him. 
A  third  member  of  that  class,  T.  R. 
Loudon,  was  an  aviation  pioneer  in  his 
own  field — education.  Now  professor 
emeritus,  he  headed  the  departments  of 
civil  and  aeronautical  engineering  until 
his  retirement  in  1954.  During  World 
War  II,  he  commanded  the  R.C.A.F. 
Test  and  Development  Establishment. 
He  still  works  as  personal  assistant  to 
the  chief  engineer  at  De  Havilland  Air- 
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craft  of  Canada,  and  lectures  once  a 
week  in  aeronautics  at  the  Ryerson 
Institute  of  Technology. 

McCurdy,  Baldwin  and  Loudon — the 
three  symbolize  the  achievements  of 
Varsity  engineering  graduates  in  busi- 
ness, research  and  design,  education,  the 
armed  forces  and  government. 

Graduates  shine  in  other  fields  as 
well.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  has 
little  connection  today  with  engineering. 
Major  Conn  Smythe,  fiery  head  of 
hockey's  Maple  Leafs,  got  his  B.A.Sc.  in 
1920.  In  the  following  year  he  started 
the  contracting  firm  which  still  bears 
his  name,  five  years  later  helped  orga- 
nize the  New  York  Rangers  hockey  club. 
With  others,  he  bought  the  Leafs  in 
1927,  built  them  a  14,000-seat  arena  as 
a  permanent  home. 

While  sports  writers  pursued  Smythe, 
L.  R.  Thomson,  '06,  tried  for  several 
years  to  avoid  headlines.  Like  other 
graduates,  he  was  in  the  wartime  secret 
service. 

Thomson,  a  successful 
Montreal  consultant  and 
McGill  University  profes- 
sor, did  much  to  organize 
the  escape  from  Nazi 
hands  of  more  than  500  Polish  engineers 
and  technicians  and  their  utilization  in 
Canada.  He  also  toured  the  United 
States  persuading  millionaires  to  sell 
their  yachts  to  the  ship-hungry  Royal 
Canadian  Navy. 

Hundreds  more  alumni  served  in  the 
armed  forces.  While  not  the  highest- 
ranking,  Colonel  H.  G.  Thompson,  '22, 
was  among  the  most  significant.  A 
World  War  I  naval  pilot,  'Spike' 
Thompson   joined   the   militia   between 


wars,  in  1937  organized  and  com- 
manded the  First  Canadian  Reserve 
Army  Field  Workshop.  He  went  active 
with  it  in  1939,  later  earned  the  title 
'Daddy'  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Electri- 
cal and  Mechanical  Engineers,  whose 
formation  he  supervised  overseas. 

The  founder  of  the  Engineering 
Society,  T.  Kennard  Thomson,  '86, 
proved  one  of  Toronto's  most  imagina- 
tive graduates.  Among  his  schemes,  pro- 
posed at  the  depth  of  the  depression, 
was  a  six-mile  extension  of  Manhattan 
Island,  half  a  mile  wide,  south  from  the 
Battery.  He  also  proposed  a  two  million 
horsepower  hydro-electric  development 
at  a  dam  four  miles  downstream  from 
Niagara  Falls.  Thomson  actually  did 
design  the  foundations  of  many  New 
York  skyscrapers  as  well  as  part  of  the 
city's  subway  system. 

Some  of  Canada's  biggest  buildings 
have  been  designed  by  Engineering 
alumni.  An  outstanding  example  is  the 
work  of  A.  H.  Harkness,  '97,  whose 
firm — Harkness  and  Hertzberg — was  re- 
sponsible for  structural  work  on  the 
Dominion  Parliament  Buildings;  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  in  To- 
ronto, tallest  building  in  the  Common- 
wealth; the  Sun  Life  building  in  Mont- 
real, the  Commonwealth's  biggest  office 
building;  and  several  other  Toronto 
buildings,  including  the  Western  Hos- 
pital. 

Ontario's  health  as  well  as  her  wealth 
has  been  bolstered  by  former  School- 
men. The  province's  compulsory  pas- 
teurization of  milk  owes  much  to  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Berry,  '17,  since 
1926  director  of  the  sanitary  engineering 
division,  Ontario  department  of  health. 
Complete  chlorination  of  all  surface 
water  supplies  in  Ontario  was  effected 
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under  his  direction,  and  the  typhoid 
fever  rate  reduced  to  Canada's  lowest. 
Other  graduates  are  doing  research 
today  for  the  National  Research  Council 
and  at  the  Chalk  River  atomic  energy 
development.  More  are  at  work  in  the 
fields  of  aviation,  power,  electronics, 
chemistry  and  construction.  No  article 
could  offer  a  complete  list  of  their 
work.  This  one  is  only  a  sampling  of 
engineering  achievement. 

The  giant  refinery  at  Trail,  B.C.,  for 
example,  owes  much  to  R.  W.  Diamond, 
an  honours  graduate  of  1913.  For  years 
after  the  Sullivan  ore-body  was  dis- 
covered 200  miles  east  of  Trail,  no  one 
knew  how  to  extract  its  vast  wealth.  The 
iron,  zinc  and  lead  sulphides  were  so 
mixed  that  no  process  then  known  could 
separate  them  economically. 

Diamond,  meanwhile,  had  gone  to 
Montana  to  work  on  a  revolutionary 
flotation  process  which  concentrated 
minerals  according  to  their  specific 
gravities.  Successful  experiments  there 
led  to  greatly  increased  copper  and  zinc 
production  during  World  War  I. 

In  1917,  Diamond  was  called  back  to 
Canada  to  seek  a  flotation  process  suit- 
able for  the  Sullivan  ore.  Three  years 
later,  the  first  successful  test-mill  flota- 
tion was  carried  out.  Diamond  later  co- 
operated in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  $10,000,000  group  of  plants 
at  Trail,  where  Sullivan  concentrates  are 
refined.  Eventually  he  rose  to  be  execu- 
tive vice-president,  western  region,  of 
the  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company  of  Canada. 

In  northern  Ontario,  George  R. 
Mickle,  a  graduate  of  1888  and  Varsity's 
first  professor  of  mining,  was  a  govern- 
ment inspector  during  the  early  years 
at   Cobalt,    eastern    Canada's   first   big 
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mining  strike.  Later  he  helped  the  pro- 
vincial government  to  draft  the  Ontario 
Mines  Act  and  Ontario  Mines  Tax  Act, 
which  govern  the  industry.  In  1907, 
Mickle  was  called  from  the  University 
to  serve  as  Ontario's  first  Mine  Assessor, 
became  a  world-recognized  authority 
on  mining  taxation. 

A  School  graduate  built  the  Quebec 
Bridge,  hailed  as  an  engineering  wonder 
after  two  attempts  had  failed.  He  was 
Herrick  Duggan,  '84,  president  (191 9— 
1936)  and  later  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company.  An 
ardent  yachtsman,  Duggan  also  designed 
and  sailed  the  winning  Seawanhaka  in 
international  competition  at  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

Consulting  engineer  for  another  major 
Canadian  bridge,  spanning  the  First  Nar- 
rows at  Vancouver,  was  W.  G.  Swan,  '06 
Swan  designed  bridges  for  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  until  1915,  then 
served  overseas  in  command  positions 
with  the  Canadian  Railway  Troops.  He 
left  a  private  practice  in 
1939  and  rose  to  be  chief 
engineer  of  the  army's 
Pacific  Command,  after- 
wards served  on  Vancou- 
ver's town  planning  board. 
Both  national  railways  gained  top 
executives  from  School.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  engaged  J.  M.  R.  Fair- 
bairn,  '93,  as  a  construction  engineer  in 
1899,  when  it  had  only  about  8,500 
miles  of  line.  By  the  time  Fairbairn 
retired  in  1938,  after  twenty  years  as 
chief  engineer,  the  C.P.R.  had  doubled 
its  mileage.  The  Canadian  National 
Railways  hired  F.  V.  Seibert,  '12,  as 
Continued  on  page  45 
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MATHEMATICS 


Development     Teaching    Research 


G.  de  B.  Robinson 


What  is  mathematics?  Of  course  mathe- 
matics means  many  things  to  many  dif- 
ferent people.  To  the  vast  majority  it 
is  arithmetic  applied  to  the  affairs  of 
everyday  life — measuring  lengths,  areas 
and  volumes,  calculating  percentages, 
adding  up  the  grocer's  bill  or  com- 
puting the  cost  of  each  item  if  three 
are  sold  for  $5.  To  the  high  school 
student  it  means  elementary  algebra, 
geometry,  and  trigonometry.  To  the 
engineer  and  many  technical  people, 
mathematics  is  the  calculus.  For  the 
physicist  and  chemist  it  must  include 
a  considerable  amount  of  modern 
algebra.  Could  we  give  an  all-inclusive 
definition  which  would 
cover  all  these  and  the  L  /  s* 
more  sophisticated  bran-  A>*^  */ 
ches  which  are  the  subject 
of  mathematical  research 
today? 

Mathematics  has  been  defined  as  the 
study  of  numbers  and  their  properties, 
but  this  is  not  enough.  To  identify 
mathematics  with  logic — itself  ab- 
stracted from  the  external  world — 
leaves  out  of  account  the  surges  of 
invention,  the  decisions  which  must  con- 
tinually be  made,  largely  on  aesthetic 
grounds,  as  to  the  fruitful  course  to  be 
followed.  Such  motivations  are  meta- 
logical.  Again,  in  a  given  system  the- 
orems may  be  stated  which  cannot  be 
proved    without    making    further    as- 


sumptions. He  is  a  competent  mathe- 
matician, physicist  or  chemist,  who 
keeps  such  assumptions  continually  in 
mind  seeking  further  arguments  for  or 
against  their  validity. 

It  would  seem  then,  that  the  essence 
of  mathematics  lies  in  the  abstraction 
process.  The  extent  to  which  a  subject 
may  be  abstracted  and  so  mathematicised 
is  a  fair  measure  of  its  maturity.  Of 
course  with  increasing  complexity  it 
may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  iso- 
late individual  effects  and  here  statistics 
comes  into  its  own.  Nevertheless  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  a  statistical 
conclusion  should  be  carefully  scruti- 
nized, for  the  basis  by  which  it  has  been 
arrived  at  may  seriously  affect  its 
validity.  Another  approach  to  such 
problems  is  to  construct  a  model,  keep- 
ing the  relevant  factors  which  are  in- 
troduced completely  under  control. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  with  this 
technique  in  psychology  and  the  social 
sciences,  and  the  application  of  mathe- 
matical analysis  to  such  models  has  had 
the  result  of  suggesting  new  mathe- 
matical ideas. 

All  this  means  that  mathematicians 
are  sometimes  peculiar  by  ordinary 
standards.  But  they  must  be  forgiven 
and  their  eccentricities  tolerated  since 
the  extent  to  which  an  abstract  argument 
is  pursued  is  reflected  in  the  need  for 
withdrawing  from  the  external  world. 
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DEVELOPMENT 

In  order  to  give  the  foregoing  remarks 
some  substance,  let  us  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  mathematics  over  the  last  3,000 
years. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  man 
devised  a  means  of  counting,  but  the 
Australian  aborigines  still  use  different 
words  for  two  when  applied  to  dif- 
ferent objects;  they  have  not  yet  ab- 
stracted the  notion  of  twoness  from  the 
world  around  them.  The  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  made  marks  to  indicate  the 
number  of  warriors  in  a  party,  but  had 
made  little  progress  in  developing  a 
counting  system  by  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  white  man,  though  the 
Mayas  in  central  America  had  developed 
a  system  of  enumeration  and  an  elabo- 
rate calendar  by  about  a.d.  500. 

Arithmetic  seems  to  have  developed 
first  in  Egypt  and  India  and  to  have 
been  able  to  cope  with  the  everyday 
affairs  of  life  by  1000  B.C.  From  these 
countries  it  must  have  spread  with  trade 
to  many  different  parts  of  the  world — 
in  particular  to  Greece.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  fact  that  the  square  on  the 
hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on 
the  other  two  sides.  The  Egyptians 
recognized  this  relation  as  providing  a 
ready  means  of  constructing  a  right 
angle,  but  the  'theorem'  was  abstracted 
by  Pythagoras  and  became  a  corner 
stone  of  Euclid's  geometry  (the  measure- 
ment of  the  earth!). 

The  Greeks  went  on  to  consider  the 
concept  of  number  recognizing  rational 
numbers  (fractions)  and  the  difficulties 
or  paradoxes  which  are  associated  with 
the  notion  of  infinity.  By  a.d.  300 
Archimedes  had  made  great  strides  in 


developing  what  was  later  called  the 
calculus.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  cloud 
which  was  settling  over  western  culture, 
Greek  genius  might  have  taken  the 
further  steps  necessary  to  bring  these 
ideas  to  full  flower. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  mathematics, 
like  most  other  intellectual  pursuits, 
was  submerged  in  the  struggle  for  politi- 
cal power  and  in  the  civilizing  of  the 
barbarian  tribes  from  the  north  which 
overran  the  Mediterranean  world.  By 
1600,  however,  intellectual  life  had  re- 
vived sufficiently  for  Fermat,  Newton 
and  Leibniz  to  take  up  where  the  Greeks 
had  left  off,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century  the  second  era  of  mathematical 
development  was  in  full  swing.  That 
Leibniz's  notation  for  the  calculus  was 
superior  to  Newton's  meant  that  except 
for  Maclaurin  and  Taylor  all  the  great 
mathematicians  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury such  as  Euler,  Lagrange,  Laplace, 
and  Gauss  came  from  continental 
Europe. 

It  may   have   been   the 
/         a—      ferment    of    the     French 
y  ^^      Revolution  or  Napoleon's 
-^     a%     enthusiasm   for  mathema- 
^*^  O      **cs  m  France  which  stimu- 
lated   invention,    but    the 
nineteenth  century  ushered  in  the  third 
great   era   of   mathematical    discovery. 
Before  we  consider  this  'modern'  period 
let  us  make  some  points  clear.  Just  as 
the  surveying  of  the  boundaries  of  farms 
which  had  been  washed  away  by  the 
flooding  of  the  Nile  stimulated  the  ab- 
straction of  geometry  by  Euclid,  so  the 
astronomical    observations    of    Kepler 
had  much  to  do  with  Newton's  invention 
of  the  calculus.  It  has  always  been  thus 
that  observation  of  the  external  world 
stimulates  the  abstract  thought  of  the 
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mathematician.  The  converse  process  is 
also  important;  e.g.,  the  applications  of 
the  calculus  by  Laplace  and  Gauss  great- 
ly extended  the  initial  ideas  of  Newton. 
This  interaction  between  abstraction  and 
its  application  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
development  of  mathematics. 

The  modern  period  was  introduced  by 
two  young  men,  Abel  and  Galois,  who, 
in  seeking  for  the  solution  of  a  general 
quintic  equation,  realized  that  progress 
depended  on  still  further  abstraction. 
By  recognizing  the  significance  of  the 
notion  of  a  group  they  paved  the  way 
for  Hamilton,  Cayley,  and  those  that 
followed  to  look  at  a  mathematical 
system  as  a  whole — as  a  structure  whose 
general  properties  when  thoroughly 
understood,  will  illumine  and  possibly 
explain  many  particular  instances  or 
applications  to  the  physical  world.  It 
is  hard  to  know  whether  we  are  at  the 
height  of  this  third  era  or  have  already 
passed  its  peak.  Discovery  of  new 
mathematical  structures,  based  on 
given  systems  of  axioms,  has  been  so 
rapid  during  the  last  fifty  years  that  one 
is  tempted  to  believe  that  this  fruitful 
period  must  be  nearing  an  end.  This 
remarkable  development  of  mathemati- 
cal ideas  has  made  possible  the  great 
scientific  discoveries  of  Einstein  and 
our  modern  age.  The  explanation  of 
molecular  spectra  in  terms  of  the  groups 
of  symmetries  of  the  regular  polyhedra 
(as  in  Euclid!)  is  a  case  in  point. 

TEACHING 
It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  how  this 
3,000   years   of  mathematical   develop- 
ment is  coped  with  by  our  schools  and 
universities.   One   sometimes   hears   the 


remark  that  mathematics  does  not 
change!  If  one  thinks  of  mathematics  as 
arithmetic  then  this  point  of  view  could 
be  justified,  though  the  digital  computer 
must  use  the  basic  concepts  of  modern 
algebra — apart  entirely  from  all  that 
is  involved  in  its  construction  as  a  com- 
plicated product  of  this  electronic  age. 
Mathematics  cannot  be  limited  to  arith- 
metic, the  calculus,  or  even  to  modern 
algebra.  It  must  be  a  continually  grow- 
ing thing,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  its 
serious  students. 

Thus  it  happens  that  curricula  get 
out  of  date.  To  realize  this  we  need  only 
turn  up  the  examination  papers  of  50 
or  100  years  ago  to  see  that  entirely  new 
subects  have  now  taken  the  place  of 
old  ones.  Not  that  the  old  ones  are 
necessarily  forgotten,  though  this  can 
happen,  but  rather  that  a  changing  point 
of  view  shifts  the  emphasis  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  times.  We  are  passing 
through  such  a  period  of  change  at  the 
moment,  and  the  whole  high  school  and 
university  curriculum  is  being  examined 
carefully.  How  valuable  is  a  particular 
part  in  itself  and  as  related  to  the  whole? 
The  modern  tendency  is  to  emphasize 
ideas  rather  than  techniques,  particu- 
larly with  a  view  to  retaining  the  stu- 
dent's interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
subject.  Only  too  often,  when  the  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  a  technique,  as  in 
studying  the  grammar  of  a  language, 
the  student  misses  the  real  purpose 
which  is  to  express  ideas  in  the  symbols. 
The  analogy  is  very  close  here.  Mathe- 
matical symbolism  is  nothing  but  a 
language,  and  the  ideas  should  not  be 
obscured  by  the  grammar! 

In  the  United  States  several  com- 
mittees are  at  work  revising  the  high 
Continued  on  page  38 
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IN  HONOREM         .  FCAJEANNERET  PRAESIDIS 

ALUMNI  ALUMNAEQ^. 

GRATO         ANIMO         POSUERUNT         MDCCCCLIX 


Depuis  cinquante  annees  ces  quatres  initiates, 

F.C.A.J.,  revelent  le  secret 

De  toutes  les  capacites  collegiales— 

Fox,  Courage,  Amour,  Jugement— 

En  leur  donnant  pour  logement 

Francois  Charles  Archile  Jeanneret. 


ROBERT    FINCH 


High  in  the  vault  of  West  Hall,  Uni- 
versity College,  is  a  rose  window.  It 
was  placed  there  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Fifty  years  ago  Archile  Jeanneret  must 
have  seen  that  window  for  the  first  time, 
for  it  was  in  1909  that  he  entered  the 
College  as  a  student. 

In  the  course  of  a  ceremony  held  on 
a  memorable  Sunday  afternoon  last 
January,  Dr.  Jeanneret  stepped  down 
from  the  dais  of  the  Hall,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  a  multitude  of  witnesses, 
gazed  at  a  window  that  had  been  trans- 
formed in  his  honour.  Where  there  was 
once  plain  glass  there  were  now  tri- 
umphant blues  and  reds  radiating  from 
a  central  blue  and  golden  bud. 

In  June,  Dr.  Jeanneret  will  retire  as 
Principal  of  University  College.  Aware 
of  the  impending  separation  and  in- 
spired by  some  flash  of  intuition,  it  be- 


came the  unalterable  purpose  of  alumni 
and  alumnae  of  U.C.  to  memorialize 
the  man,  not  after  he  had  given  up  his 
work,  but  while  he  was  still  in  harness 
and  at  the  height  of  his  great  reputation 
and  popularity.  The  form  their  tribute 
took,  its  timing  and  its  execution  were 
faultlessly  appropriate. 

We  carry  the  rose  in  full  colour  on 
our  cover.  Designed  by  Professor 
Carswell  of  the  School  of  Architecture, 
it  is  the  heart,  but  not  the  whole  of  the 
memorial.  Photography  could  not  cap- 
ture, at  one  exposure,  both  the  brilliance 
of  the  centre  and  the  lower  tones  of 
setting  and  inscription.  Carved  in  stone 
beneath  the  rose  is  the  legend  repro- 
duced at  the  top  of  this  page  above  the 
verse  by  Robert  Finch.  U.C.  men  and 
women  phrased  it  and  what  they  said 
they  meant.  ■ 
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THE  FOG  SEEMS 

TO  CREEP  IN 

EVERYWHERE 


Les  Lawrence 


When  you  get  back  to  Canada,  it  all 
seems  like  a  joke:  the  ancient  digs,  the 
damp,  the  cold.  While  you  are  in 
London  it  is  a  real  hazard. 

I  suppose  my  case  was  typical.  On 
the  first  of  October  I  arrived  in  London 
fresh  off  the  boat,  excited  and  full  of 
energy.  On  the  28th  of  November  (I 
remember  the  day  very  well)  I  turned 
up  at  the  office  of  the  nearest  doctor 
to  register  with  National  Health. 
'Doctor,'  I  said,  'I  can't  get  up  in  the 
morning  .  .  .' 

'Where,  exactly,  are  you  from?'  said 
the  doctor,  interrupting. 

I  told  him  I  was  from  Toronto. 

'MM  Hmm,'  he  said,  beginning  to 
catch  up  on  some  back  paper  work  on 
his  desk.  'Let  me  tell  you  the  rest  of 
your  symptoms.  You  are  always  sleepy. 
You  are  frequently  depressed.  The 
smallest  action  takes  a  heroic  effort. 
Everything  you  do  takes  four  times  as 
long  as  usual.  The  day  seems  to  flash  by. 
No  matter  how  hard  you  try  you  don't 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  anything  done.' 

'Yes,'  I  said,  breathlessly. 

'Melancholia  Canadiensis,'  he  said. 
'I've  had   four  of  you   in   this   month. 


Not  serious.  Cod  liver  oil.  Get  up 
early.  Brisk  walks.  Plan  to  get  all  your 
work  done  in  the  spring.' 

To  you  it  may  seem  to  be  a  passing 
mood  of  no  importance.  But  to  a  free- 
lance writer,  or  a  graduate  student  who 
has  a  year  or  two  to  absorb  the  whole 
of  English  culture  and  emerge  besides 
with  a  triumphant  master's  degree,  his 
chronic  lack  of  energy  comes  to  be 
more  important  than  food,  life  itself, 
or  even  mail  from  home.  Half  the 
Canadian  student  population  of  England 
works  in  London.  I  have  met  a  lot  of 
them.  We  cling  together  a  bit.  The  point 
is,  I  have  not  met  one  who  hasn't  suf- 
fered from  a  deep  mood  the  first  winter 
he  was  here.  You  try  to  work.  Time 
passes  and  nothing  gets  itself  done. 

It  isn't  whim  and  it  isn't  homesick- 
ness. First  and  above  all  it  is  the  fog. 
The  sight,  the  taste  and  the  smell  of  a 
winter  day  is  the  London  fog:  a  unique 
mixture  of  water  vapour  and  the  smoke 
of  ten  million  chimney  pots,  it  tastes 
of  brimstone  and  cistern  water.  You 
can  always  smell  it,  but  on  good  days 
you  only  see  it  wispily  in  the  light  of 
the  gas  lamps.  On  bad  days,  and — to  be 
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fair  there  are  usually  only  a  few  really 
bad  days — fog  is  all  you  see. 

A  Londoner  will  correct  you  if  you 
call  a  mere  thickening  of  the  atmosphere 
a  fog.  To  him,  anything  that  you  can 
see  through  is  a  mist.  A  fog  is  an  opaque 
thing  that  you  penetrate,  with  a  hand- 
kerchief over  your  mouth,  walking 
slowly  like  a  blind  man  and  occasionally 
tapping  the  kerbstone  to  make  sure  you 
are  still  on  the  pavement.  People  die 
of  the  fog  every  year — tuberculars  and 
old  people  mostly. 

The  night  arrives  shortly  after  lunch. 
Supper  takes  place  in  the  inky  darkness. 
You  know  that  it  is  early  yet,  and  that 
the  best  working  hours  of  the  day  are 
to  come,  but  with  good  animal  instinct, 
your  body  longs  for  the  lair  and  a  good 
sleep.  One  that  will  last  through  the 
dreary  months  and  let  you  wake  up 
with  the  groundhog  and  the  first  thrush, 
just  in  time  to  watch  the  spring — a 
greater  miracle  in  London  than  in  most 
places — clear  away  the  fog 
and  the  bad  humours. 

London's  weather  isn't  a 
new  discovery.  William  III 
couldn't  stand  it:  he  moved, 
retainers  and  baggage,  out  to 
Hampton  Court. 

The  temperature  rarely 
drops  below  30  degrees.  But 
the  bone-chilling  damp  makes 
up  for  it.  I  have  never  been  so 
achingly  cold  as  I  have  been  regularly 
in  London:  and  up  Timmins  way  I  have 
been  out  when  the  thermometer  stopped 
at  thirty  below.  The  difficulty  is  that 
you  can  almost  never  get  really  warm 
and  dry.  (The  washing  takes  a  week  to 
dry:  sometimes  you  end  up  ironing  it.) 
Since  central  heating  is  an  unnecessary 
novelty  of  foreign  invention,  your  'bed- 


sitting'  room  is  warmed  by  a  single  gas 
heater  with  a  hungry  appetite  for  shil- 
lings. For  many  of  us  everything  we  do 
at  home,  from  taking  a  bath  to  doing  an 
hour's  reading  by  the  desk  lamp,  is  a 
matter  of  slipping  coins  in  the  meter.  In 
the  winter  the  shilling  becomes  a  rare  and 
sought-for  coin;  all  your  shillings  have 
been  deposited  in  the  little  clicking 
banks  that  control  your  supply  of  gas. 
The  typical  bedsitter  itself  is  not  the 
sort  of  place  to  give  you  comfort.  It  is 
a  large  room  with  a  high  ceiling  of 
decorative  plaster-work,  uneasily  con- 
verted from  its  former  use  as  a  back 
parlour,  crowded  with  overstuffed  furni- 
ture and  the  ghosts  of  the  well-to-do 
Victorians  who  built  these  rows  of  iden- 
tical mansions. 

The  English  seem  to  be  used  to  all 
this.  They  grow  up  with  it:  their 
children  charge  about  in  short  pants  in 
the  late  November  frosts  and  even 
seem  to  enjoy  it.  But  as  the  first  fog 
drifts  up  the  river,  and  the 
faces  of  the  Mayf air  ladies  lose 
their  colour  in  the  dreamlike 
light  that  filters  through  an 
atmosphere  thick  with  smoke 
and  water  vapour,  the  for- 
eigner finds  his  spirit  rusting. 
A  little  good  old-fashioned 
discipline  would  help  you  to 
think?  The  ones  who  suffer 
most  are  the  scholarship  stu- 
dents, whose  habits  of  organization  and 
concentration  seem  to  be  of  no  use  in 
stemming  the  tide  of  indolence.  The 
worst  part  of  the  disease  is  the  feeling 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  you 
personally.  That  you  are  getting  old 
before  your  time  and  losing  your  Cana- 
dian drive  and  pioneer  energy. 

Continued  on  page  39 
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General  view  of  large  two-storey  ore  dressing  laboratory  in  the  Mill  Building. 
On  the  far  side  of  the  Wilfley  table  is  shown  Mr.  Eddie  Tozer  who  retired 
in  1957  after  fifty-seven  years'  service  in  the  Department  of  Mining 
Engineering. 


1^*  ff^ 

• 

Instructor  G.  A.  Cox  and  Mechanician  John  Thomson  demonstrating 
gravity  separation  of  minerals  on  a  Wilfley  table  to  R.  W.  Siscoe,  third-year 
student  in  metallurgical  engineering. 


IN  THE  MILL  BUILDING 

they  pan  for  gold 


An  almost  certain  bet  has  been  con- 
sistently winning  the  odd  beer  for  a 
knowledgeable  campus  minority.  The 
challenge  :  to  locate  the  Mill  Building. 

Few  arts  students  have  ever  heard 
of  the  four-storey  red  brick  building, 
hidden  from  casual  view  in  a  courtyard 
formed  by  the  mechanical,  electrical 
and  mining  buildings.  Yet  to  those  who 
took  advantage  of  a  recent  open  house, 
the  building  offered  an  intriguing  in- 
sight into  one  phase  of  engineering  edu- 
cation. 

From  the  assay  labs  on  the  top  floor 
to  the  bags  and  bins  of  ore  samples  in 
the  basement,  the  building  is  crammed 
with  equipment  to  train  eagerly-sought 
specialists  in  one  of  Canada's  major  in- 
dustries— mining. 

Using  its  models  and  full-size  equip- 
ment, third-  and  fourth-year  mining 
engineering  students  tackle  practical 
problems  after  two  years  devoted  to 
theory.  Their  projects  range  from  some 
of  the  most  modern  techniques  to  some 
of  the  most  primitive. 

They  pan  for  gold,  for  example,  just 
as  the  Yukon  miners  did  in  '98.  The 
only  difference  is  that  Varsity  under- 
graduates work  in  galvanized  washtubs 
instead  of  northern  streams. 

No  anachronism,  panning  is  a  basic 
exercise  in  ore  dressing — a  means  of 
extracting  valuable  minerals  without 
melting  or  dissolving  them. 


Ian  Montagues 

Students  learn  more  complicated 
methods  through  a  home-made  model 
which  looks  like  a  giant  four-screen 
flower-sifter  with  glass  walls.  In  its 
water-filled  tank,  ore  particles  are 
broken  up  by  compressed  air  to  allow 
gold  to  be  dissolved  in  cyanide  solution. 

The  same  ancient-modern  range  exists 
in  the  grinding  lab,  where  ores  are 
prepared  for  assaying.  Students  still 
pulverize  ores  by  bucking  them — wear- 
ing them  down  slowly  with  heavy  metal 
weights,  rocked  by  hand.  They  may  also 
use  a  new  electric  grinder  which  does 
the  work  in  a  fraction  of  the  time. 

Models  are  used  extensively  through- 
out the  buildings — so  much  so,  it  is  a 
dreamhouse  for  any  grown-up  child  who 
once  owned  a  Meccano  or  a  toy  train. 

In  fact,  faculty  members  admit  they 
have  to  cope  with  trivial  breakage  from 
over-playful  students.  The  crank  handle 
has  come  off  on  occasion  during 
demonstrations  of  a  miniature  shaft- 
sinking  outfit  which  lowers  a  tiny 
bucket  to  be  filled,  then  raises  it  for 
automatic  dumping. 

Near  it  is  an  ore  truck  which  unloads 
automatically  as  it  rolls  along  its  track. 
Other  models  demonstrate  timbering  for 
shafts  and  levels. 

In  a  five-foot  scale  section  of  a  mine, 
miniature  men  and  machines  stand 
frozen  at  work.  Another  model,  built 
of  layers  of  glass,  maps  the  levels  in 
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Mechanician  John  Thomson 
puts  the  finishing  touches  to  a 
scale  model  of  an  underground 
square-set  stope. 


G.  E.  Holmes,  fourth-year 
student  in  mining  engineering, 
conducting  an  experiment  to 
determine  subsidence  patterns 
of    drawing    broken    ore     in 


T.  J.  Pritchard,  third-year 
student  in  mining  engineering, 
conducting  radiometric  assay 
on  uranium  ore,  using  most 
recently  developed  beta- 
eamma  scaler. 
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Mill  building 


the    now-dead    Central    Patricia    Gold 
Mines. 

The  visitor's  first  impression  of  the 
building  is  not  of  models,  but  of  colour. 
The  entrance  opens  into  the  ore-dressing 
lab,  two-storeys  high,  filled  with 
machinery.  In  the  centre,  a  yellow  spiral 
trough  juts  twelve  feet  into  the  air. 
Other  equipment — painted  red,  yellow, 
orange,  green  and  blue  in  the  safety 
code — has  almost  a  carnival  air  despite 
its  serious  purpose. 

There  is  more  colour  in  the  assay 
labs  on  the  top  floor,  where  students 
work  with  flasks  of  turquoise  copper 
sulphate  solution,  one  step  in  the  an- 
alysis of  copper  ore.  The  acrid  odour 
from  that  experiment  follows  the  visitor 
into  an  adjoining  room  housing  assay 
furnaces. 

In  a  nearby  storeroom  stand  racks  of 
fire-clay  crucibles  and  scorifiers,  des- 
tined to  hold  ores  in  the  furnaces.  These 
English-made  containers  are  curing  for 
three  years  until  every  trace  of  native 
damp  is  eliminated.  Moisture  makes 
them  crack  under  heat. 

Behind  draught-proof  double  doors 
stand  balances  so  delicate  they  can 
weigh  a  pencilled  dot;  a  woman's  hair 
sends  them  off  scale.  Even  more  pre- 
cious is  a  balance  which  can  weigh  100 
pounds  of  gold  bullion  accurately  to 
one-tenth  of  a  gram  (about  ten  cents' 
worth). 


The  basement  'wine  cellar'  holds 
more  than  fifty  tons  of  different  ores 
for  experimental  purposes,  some  from 
mines  long  closed.  Above  the  bins  is  a 
wind  tunnel,  used  for  research  into 
mine  ventilation. 

The  man  who  probably  knows  most 
about  the  mill  building  is  Eddie  Tozer, 
who  joined  the  staff  as  a  lab  assistant 
in  1900,  three  years  before  its  con- 
struction and  eight  years  before  H.  E.  T. 
Haultain,  now  professer  emeritus, 
joined  the  Mining  staff.  When  he  re- 
tired in  1957,  with  the  longest  service 
record  of  any  University  employee,  Mr. 
Tozer  had  outlasted  Professor  Haultain. 
Now  73,  he  still  spends  a  day  a  week 
in  the  building. 

When  he  first  worked  in  it,  the  mill 
building  contained  only  ore-dressing 
labs.  In  1931  it  was  extended  25  feet 
northward  and  two  storeys  upward. 
Today  it  is  used  by  students  in  mining, 
metallurgy,  applied  geology  and  geo- 
logical science. 

For  all  graduate  engineers,  the  build- 
ing has  one  machine  of  special  sig- 
nificance. In  a  second-floor  room  stands 
a  ball  mill  filled  with  metal  pellets  and 
leather  scraps.  It  is  used  to  polish  the 
hammered  iron  rings  worn  by  School- 
men around  the  world.  ■ 

Ian  Montagues  is  a  graduate  of  Uni- 
versity College  and  is  now  teaching 
journalism  at  the  Ryerson  Institute  of 
Technology. 
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ROBERT  GILL'S  50th  PRODUCTION 


Herbert  Whittaker 


Varsity  students  who  have  access  (at  easy- 
prices)  to  the  productions  at  Hart  House  by 
Robert  Gill  may  never  realize  how  fortunate 
they  are.  As  a  reviewer,  one  can  only  stand 
in  amazement  at  the  standard  Gill  has  set 
over  the  ten  seasons  he  has  just  completed 
with  Jean  Giraudoux's  Tiger  at  the  Gates — 
his  50th  production. 

It  is  far  easier  to  pick  a  season  of  ten  plays 
than  one  of  four.  Backing  this  statement  with 
authority  is  Gill  himself  whose  record  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Playhouse  (before  coming  to 
Toronto)  was  thirty  plays  in  thirty  months. 
When  each  play  must  pull  one  quarter  of 
the  weight  of  the  whole  season,  planning 
and  consideration  must  be  long  and  careful. 

Look  at  the  season  just  finished.  Arthur 
Miller's  Death  of  a  Salesman — a  social  docu- 
ment which  Gill  considers  one  of  the  finest 
American  tragedies — and  he's  prepared  to 
argue  the  category  with  the  purists.  The 
Late  George  Apley  offered  contrast  to  that 
first  choice  as  a  piece  of  pure  entertainment. 
But  some  students  may  have  noticed  that 
both  plays  were  on  the  same  theme:  the 
rebellion  of  youth.  Mayer's  Children  of 
Darkness  came  next,  a  play  which  Gill  ad- 
mires as  a  study  of  character.  It  served  the 
season  as  a  novelty,  being  unusual  in  style 
and  treatment.  The  season  ended  with  a 
play  in  a  classic  vein — Tiger  at  the  Gates. 

A  pattern  of  choice  begins  to  emerge. 
Every  year  there  must  be  a  classic  play,  and 
almost  every  year  an  important  modern  one. 
Gill  knows  that  he  must  draw  the  audiences, 
so  there  must  be  a  balance  between  comedy 
and  drama.  To  keep  casting  problems  under 
control  there  must  be  a  balance  between 
plays  for  large  casts  and  small.  Periodically 
there  must  be  a  revival  of  an  important 


play.  Thus  every  other  year  there  is  a  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  because  Shaw  is  as  good  for  the 
players  to  play  as  he  is  for  students  to  see  and 
know.  Gill  proved  this  point  four  seasons 
ago  with  Candida. 

Gill  must  remember  the  generation  of 
students  who  compose  his  audience.  In  four 
years  an  undergraduate  can  see  16  plays. 
While,  as  a  director,  Gill  avoids  repeating 
plays  that  have  been  available  elsewhere,  he 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  memory  of  his 
audience  rarely  goes  back  more  than  four 
years. 

There  are  other  factors  affecting  his  choice, 
that  of  casting  leading  roles  from  available 
talent  being  an  important  one.  Is  there  a 
cycle  of  talent?  No,  there  are  good  years 
and  bad,  but  nobody  can  predict  when  they 
will  come.  Gill  insists  that  casting  must  be 
done  privately.  Although  it  takes  longer 
to  give  each  aspiring  student  actor  15 
minutes  of  his  time,  the  director  is  positive 
that  this  is  the  only  way  to  be  sure  that  new- 
comers get  a  chance,  uninhibited  by  the 
presence  of  others.  Only  thus  can  he  draw 
out  the  nervous  student  and  assess  his  poten- 
tialities. The  actors  agree  that  they  like  this 
method  best. 

Auditions  were  announced  recently  in 
The  Varsity  for  the  first  two  plays  of  next 
season;  Lillian  Hellman's  The  Little  Foxes 
and  Shaw's  little-known  The  Simpleton  of 
the  Unexpected  Isles.  (You  can  see  the  plan 
working:  a  strong  modern  drama  that  many 
students  will  not  have  seen  and  a  Shaw  that 
is  both  a  novelty  and  a  comedy.) 

One  requisite  for  a  successful  season  has 

been  dropped  in  the  past  few  years.  Before 

Stratford,  Gill  felt  that  Hart  House  had  a 

Continued   on   page   54 
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VICEROY  OF  SABLE  ISLAND 


Henry  Best 


Dr.  Alexander  E.  Macdonald,  a  graduate  in  Medicine  of  1916,  is  an  inveterate  and  successful 
collector  of  rare  documents.  His  early  Canadian  maps  have  been  distributed  over  three 
major  one-man  exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

A  French  royal  patent — presumably  the  earliest  original  related  to  exploration  or  discovery 
in  the  New  World — has  been  picked  up  by  Dr.  Macdonald.  Its  date  is  1563.  The  patent 
proclaims  the  elevation  of  Trollius  de  Mesguez,  better  known  as  Marquis  de  La  Roche, 
to  the  court  of  Charles  IX  as  'gentilhomme  ordinaire  de  nostre  chambre'.  It  was  signed  by 
Jacques  Bourdin,  Secretary-General  of  France,  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  the  boy  king 
and  his  mother  Catherine  de'  Medici. 

The  patent  is  inscribed  in  a  florid  script  on  both  sides  of  a  single  sheet  of  vellum  measuring 
365  X  278  mm.  Only  slightly  discoloured  by  age,  it  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Expert 
photography  has  made  possible  the  deciphering  of  all  but  two  words.  The  discovery  of 
this  document  has  added  weight  to  the  argument  that  historically  important  treasures  of  a 
once  powerful  family  have  been  recently  dispersed. 

Long  before  Mayflower  sailed  from  England  for  New  England  in  1620,  five  French 
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La  Roche 

attempts  had  been  made  to  colonize  New  France.  Two  of  them,  the 
Roberval  failure  of  1543  and  the  successful  de  Monts-Champkin  enter- 
prise at  Port  Royal  in  1605,  have  been  adequately  recorded.  But  the 
abortive  La  Roche  voyages  of  1578  and  1584  have  been  dismissed  in  a 
paragraph  or  two  and  to  most  of  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the 
name,  La  Roche  was  an  unprincipled  adventurer  who  in  1598  deposited 
half-a-hundred  unhappy  convicts  on  the  forbidding  shores  of  Sable 
Island  and  left  them  there  to  die. 

Recent  research  and  discovery — notably  an  autobiographical  memo- 
randum addressed  by  the  Marquis  to  Henry  of  Navarre — have  enabled 
us  to  reject  almost  all  the  accepted  stories  of  the  character  of  the  La  Roche 
enterprises  and  the  fate  of  the  outpost  which  he  tried  to  establish  on 
Sable  Island. 

The  shores  of  the  island  were  not  forbidding  to  La  Roche;  they  were 
inviting.  Rumours  had  reached  him  of  the  berries  that  flourished  in  the 
peat  top-soil,  of  the  fish,  the  seals  and  walruses,  the  black  foxes,  and  of 
the  cattle  which  had  been  put  ashore  by  an  early  Portuguese  expedition. 
Moreover,  if  one  could  believe  a  Ramusio  map  of  1556,  'Isola  della 
Rena'  held  immense  possibilities  for  commercial  profit.  La  Roche  must 
have  seen  this  chart,  for  Italian  maps  were  part  of  the  literature  of  the 
day.  In  the  imagination  of  Ramusio,  the  island  was  not  as  we  know  it 
now.  It  enveloped  and  dominated  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  New- 
foundland to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  From  such  a  vantage  point  a  man 
might  control  the  whole  of  the  cod-fishing,  the  fur  trade  and  settlement 
itself.  To  the  Marquis,  then,  the  sand  of  what  he  chose  to  call  'Isle  de 
Bourbon'  was  a  golden  opportunity.  He  missed  the  opportunity,  but 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  something  that  was  developed  by  others — 
including  the  kings  of  France — to  their  great  advantage. 

La  Roche  received  three  crown  commissions,  one  from  Henry  III 
and  two  from  Henry  IV.  He  made  three  voyages,  of  which  the  third — and 
most  notorious — was  to  be  the  prelude  to  his  ruin.  The  traditional  account  of  this  voyage, 
given  in  the  first  instance  by  Champlain  and  Lescarbot,  is  confused  about  the  date;  places  it  in 
the  wrong  relation  to  a  frustrating  period  of  captivity  which  La  Roche  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Mercoeur,  a  rival  Breton  nobleman;  identifies  the  colonists  as  convicts  or  old  offenders; 
ignores  the  semi-military  nature  of  the  colony;  makes  the  landing  at  Sable  Island  a  sheer 
accident  and  invents  an  irresistible  hurricane  to  drive  La  Roche  back  to  France. 

Gustave  Lanctot,  in  his  Realizations  Francaises  de  Carticr  a  Montcalm,  has  assembled  all 
the  recent  evidence  and  concludes  that,  on  the  contrary  'the  station  was  deliberately  estab- 
lished and  regularly  supplied  for  four  years.  It  was  abandoned  after  the  revolt  and  repatria- 
tion of  the  deportees,  and  ceased  to  exist  in  default  of  La  Roche's  resources  following  the 
loss  of  his  exclusive  monopoly,  shared  since  1599  with  Chauvin.' 

The  expedition  of  1598  sailed  in  two  small  ships  commanded  by  one  Thomas  Chefdostel 
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and  carrying  the  crews,  La  Roche,  a  detachment  of  war  veterans  under  their  officers,  and  a 
group  of  about  fifty  mendiants  or  'vagrants'.  There  were  many  such  in  France  after  the  civil 
wars.  It  made  straight  for  Sable  Island.  Dwellings,  and  a  store-house  for  rations,  clothing, 
tools,  furniture  and  weapons  were  put  up.  In  due  course,  La  Roche  left  to  reconnoitre  the 
traffic  in  the  Gulf,  and  after  four  months  at  sea  returned  to  France.  On  the  island,  the 
veteran  officers  were  in  charge. 

For  all  but  one  of  the  next  five  years,  Chefdostel  was  commissioned  to  take  to  the  island 
'replenishments  of  wine,  clothing,  and  belongings'.  In  1602,  the  colonists  mutinied  and  killed 
all  the  officers.  Hearing  this,  La  Roche  withheld  supply.  The  end  was  tragic.  Eleven  men 
were  all  that  Chefdostel  could  find  when  he  was  sent  by  the  Parlement  of  Rouen  in  1604 
to  take  off  the  survivors.  La  Roche,  Lieutenant-General  and  Viceroy  of 'Canada,  ile  de  Sable, 
Labrador,  Norembegue,  ile  des  Bretons -et  Nouvelle-France',  died  two  years  later. 
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John  G.  Diefenbaker,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
honoris  causa,  at  a  special  Convocation  held  on  January  12th. 

'Where  shall  I  sign?'  he  asks  the  Registrar.    'You  have  the  whole  page,   Mr.  Prime 
Minister/  replies  Mr.  J.  C.  Evans. 
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SCHOLARSHIP    IN    THE 
HUMANITIES     AND     SOCIAL     SCIENCES 

A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse 


The  1940's  marked  a  turning  point  in 
the  organization  and  the  fortunes  of 
scholarship  in  the  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences  in  Canada.  To  this  end  a 
number  of  converging  influences  con- 
tributed. First  came  two  important 
voluntary  efforts,  the  founding  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council  and, 
shortly  thereafter,  of  the  Humanities 
Research  Council;  secondly,  the  re- 
organization of  Toronto's  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  the  largest  and  most 
fully  equipped  in  Canada;  with  this 
development  may  perhaps  be  mentioned, 
as  collateral,  the  reorganization  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  from  which 
the  Humanities  and  the  Social  Sciences 
across  Canada  have  greatly  benefited; 
thirdly,  the  Massey  Commission  with  its 
long  and  detailed  report  and  its  specific 
recommendations,  and,  as  its  final  out- 
come, the  setting  up  in  1956  of  the 
Canada  Council,  to  foster  Literature  and 
the  Arts,  and  to  support  scholarship  in 
the  Humanities  and  the  Social  Sciences. 
A  fact,  and  a  fortunate  one,  evident 
at  each  step  in  the  development  has 
been  the  linking,  and  the  united  effort, 
of  the  Humanities  and  the  Social 
Sciences;  each  group  maintains  its  own 
identity,  but  from  the  first  the  note  of 
their  relations  has  been  co-operation, 
not  competition.  This  pattern,  which 
owed  much  to  the  wisdom  of  the  late 
Dean  Innis,  was  set  by  the  two  Re- 
search Councils,  with  a  common  Secre- 


tary-Treasurer, the  invaluable  Dr.  John 
E.  Robbins,  and  now  a  common  office 
at  56  Sparks  Street,  Ottawa. 

An  early  work  of  each  Council  was 
to  survey  the  existing  situation  in  its 
own  field,  the  needs  and  the  potentiali- 
ties; and  their  reports,  published  as 
Scholarship  for  Canada,  by  the  late 
Bartlet  Brebner  (Ottawa,  1945,  90  pp.) 
and  The  Humanities  in  Canada,  by 
Kirkconnell  and  Woodhouse  (Ottawa, 
1947,  287  pp.)  became  in  effect  data 
and  briefs  for  the  Massey  Commission. 
In  their  earlier  years  both  Councils  were 
wholly  dependent  for  support  on  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  without  whose  timely 
and  farsighted  aid  their  work  would 
have  been  impossible.  Later  this  was 
supplemented  by  annual 
grants  from  virtually  all 
the  Canadian  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  first 
to  the  Humanities,  then 
also  to  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council. 
From  the  first  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  was  able  to  sponsor 
specific  works  of  research  and  to  make 
grants  in  aid  of  publication.  In  the 
Humanities,  more  work  of  a  preparatory 
kind  required  to  be  done,  and  the 
Council  turned  its  attention  to  fostering 
interest  by  a  series  of  regional  and  two 
national  conferences,  at  the  second  of 
which    the    then    Prime    Minister    an- 
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nounced  the  imminent  founding  of  the 
Canada  Council;  and  it  also  brought  into 
being  the  (now  autonomous)  Humani- 
ties Association. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  important 
achievement  of  the  two  Research 
Councils,  undertaken  with  the  generous 
support  of  the  two  American  founda- 
tions, was  their  establishing  of  a  set  of 
pre-doctoral  fellowships,  grants  in  aid 
of  post-doctoral  research,  and  grants  in 
aid  of  publication,  which  not  only 
helped  to  fill  the  growing  need  till  the 
Canada  Council  was  formed,  but  pro- 
vided a  scheme  which  that  official  body 
could  take  over  and  augment.  In  this 
respect  the  foresight  of  the  two  Councils 
has  been  fully  justified,  and  their  hopes 
realized  by  the  event.  Last  year  the 
Canada  Council  spent  approximately 
$400,000.00  in  carrying  on  and  extend- 
ing the  scheme  in  each  of  the  two  areas, 
the  Social  Sciences  and  the  Humanities, 
utilizing  the  advice  of  the 
Research  Councils  in  matters 
both  of  selection  and  of 
general  policy.  ^} 

The  marked  increase  in  productive 
scholarship  in  Canada,  and  the  aids 
which  it  needs  and  now  enjoys,  may, 
then,  be  in  measure  traced  to  the 
activities  of  the  two  Research  Councils, 
and  to  the  other  developments  noticed  at 
the  outset. 

In  addition  to  their  services  to  the 
Canada  Council,  the  two  Research 
Councils  have  a  large  work  still  to  do. 
Its  scope  can  be  at  least  suggested  in 
tabulated  form: 

(1)  To  keep  in  touch  with  the  scholars 
across  Canada  in  their  respective  fields 
and  to  make  known  their  needs:  a  good 


example  is  seen  in  Professor  S.  D. 
Clark's  recent  visit  to  the  Canadian 
universities,  whose  findings  were  pub- 
lished as  'The  Support  of  Social  Science 
Research  in  Canada';  (2)  To  institute 
and  direct  projects  of  research,  such  as 
the  Social  Credit  series  already  spon- 
sored by  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  and  now  nearing  completion, 
or  its  new  project  for  the  co-operative 
study  of  economic,  political  and  social 
problems  in  Canada,  or  the  Dominions 
project  of  the  Humanities  Research 
Council,  whose  present  focus  is  com- 
parative studies  of  culture  and  letters  in 
Canada  and  Australia,  and  which  has 
already  issued  in  a  massive  checklist  of 
Canadian  writings  from  the  beginning  to 
1950,  recently  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Press,  and  in  a 
regular  series  of  exchanges  between 
Canada  and  Australia,  or  again  the 
larger  project,  the  study  of  Canadian 
culture  and  letters,  of  which  the  Do- 
minions project  forms  a  part,  but  which 
also  includes  a  study  of  the  survival  and 
growth  of  a  distinctive  culture  and  litera- 
ture in  French  Canada;  (3)  To  channel 
support  to  other  and  independent  pro- 
jects already  in  existence,  such  as 
the  University  Associates'  History  of 
Canada,  and  a  Literary  History  of 
Canada;  (4)  In  general  to  speak 
with  an  independent  voice  for  the  Social 
Sciences  and  the  Humanities  in  Canada 
— and  in  some  degree  to  represent  them 
abroad,  as,  for  example,  does  the  Hu- 
manities Council  in  the  International 
Union  of  Academies,  where  it  has  for 
some  time  been  Canada's  national  repre- 
sentative. ■ 

Professor  A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse  is  Head 
of  the  Department  of  English. 
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TWO  WELL  MATCHED  TEAMS 


Who  will  play  hockey  for  Canada  in  the  1960  Olympics?  Whitby 
Dunlops  won  a  'world  championship9  in  1958,  Varsity  defeated 
them  by  one  goal  in  December  and  lost  to  them  by  one  goal  in 
February, 


J.  K.  Bradford 


A  ghost  walked  through  Varsity  arena 
in  December.  There  had  been  changes 
in  the  building.  The  tiers  of  seats  were 
now  gay  with  coloured  paint,  but  they 
were  still  hard.  The  men  with  scrapers 
on  the  ice  had  given  way  to  a  motorized 
bathtub  that  shaved  the  ice  surface  and 
applied  a  soothing  aftershave  of  warm 
water  with  a  damp  cloth.  A  four-sided 
clock  kept  the  time  with  flickering  lights 
of  green  and  red  and  white.  But  the 
spirit  of  Varsity  Grads,  Olympic  Cham- 
pions, 1928,  was  there  that  night. 

The  Whitby  Dunlops,  world  cham- 
pions of  1958,  had  agreed  to  meet  the 
University  in  an  'exhibition'  game.  The 
Varsity  Blues,  many  of  them  in  their 
last  year  of  intercollegiate  competition, 
had  a  four-year  record  that  had  welded 
them  into  one  of  the  really  great  Varsity 
teams.  Both  sides  were  confident  that 
they  represented  the  best  of  Canadian 
amateur  hockey.  The  experts  in  the  daily 
papers  were  not  so  sure:  they  had  for- 
gotten the  days  of  the  Allan  Cup. 

As  the  teams  circled  about  before  the 
game  the  visitors  seemed  cast  in  an 
older,  tougher  mould,  although  many  of 
the  Blues  had  served  a  long  apprentice- 
ship in  the  undergraduate  world.  The 


Whitby  team  was  casually  confident :  the 
Blue  team  eager  but  not  so  confident. 

The  game  started  in  a  whirling  con- 
fusion of  skating  figures.  In  those  first 
minutes,  orderly  formation  was  sacri- 
ficed to  determination.  And  the  focus  of 
activity  seemed  to  be  shifting  up  the 
ice,  closer  to  the  Whitby  goal  than  to 
the  lean,  restless  figure  of  the  Varsity 
goalie,  Dunn.  At  the  other  end  Hender- 
son looked  unconcerned,  a  tall  man 
with  the  confidence  of  many  victories 
and  the  swift  precision  of  long  ex- 
perience. 

Suddenly  the  red  light  flickered  (but 
did  not  glow)  behind  the  Whitby  goal. 
A  gasp  from  the  students  became  a 
groan  as  the  whistle  called  the  play  back. 
For  a  moment  there  was  silence  as  the 
spectators  tried  to  interpret  the  unusual 
signal  of  the  referee.  Play  had  been 
called  because  the  visitors  had  handled 
the  puck  before  it  reached  Henderson. 
Brodie  of  the  Blues  took  the  free  shot 
and  drove  it  into  the  goal  to  score  the 
first  point  of  the  game. 

Within  three  minutes  he  was  back  in 
position  again  for  a  second  goal:  two 
and  a  half  minutes  later  Roth  came  back 
to  make  it  3-0  as  the  period  ended. 
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In  the  second  period  seven  penalties, 
five  of  which  were  earned  by  Varsity, 
left  the  ice  short  of  needed  men.  Dunn 
performed  brilliantly  under  pressure,  but 
out  of  the  many  Whitby  shots  two  were 
good  and  the  teams  finished  the  period 
with  only  one  point  separating  them. 

There  had,  however,  been  a  change 
in  the  pattern  of  play  during  that  crucial 
period.  While  Whitby  relied  on  the 
standard  professional  attack,  a  drive 
down  the  ice  that  swept  the  opposing 
team  aside  by  sheer  force  to  permit 
staccato,  rifling  shots  on  the  net, 
Varsity  were  concentrating  on  deft,  pre- 
cise control  of  the  puck.  From  long 
practice  together,  they  could  flick  it 
out  from  a  thicket  of  their  opponents 
and  settle  it  with  certainty  against  the 
stick  of  a  teammate.  It  was  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  team-play.  The  crowd 
showed  its  appreciation,  particularly  a 
small  group  of  Swiss  hockey  fans  who 
had  come  to  see  the  world  champions 
in  action — and  stayed  to  give  honour  to 
Varsity's  perfectionist  attack. 

The  last  period  started  spectacularly. 
A  tangle  of  players  formed  in  centre 
ice.  There  was  a  blur  of  flying  sticks. 
Then  the  puck  rose  in  a  curve  that  out- 
lined it  against  the  face  of  the  clock 
hanging  above  the  rink.  It  turned  over 
in  the  air  like  a  miniature  satellite  and, 
slipping  back  to  the  ice,  passed  through 
the  tiny  opening  between  Dunn's  left 
shoulder  and  the  top  corner  of  the  net. 
The  score  was  tied.  And  to  everyone's 
mind  came  the  memory  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Whitby  team  for  winning  its 
games  in  the  last  minutes  of  play. 

Varsity  did  not  panic.  Method  and 
accuracy  still  prevailed.  Whitby  pressed 


and  fired  steadily  on  Dunn's  net.  Sud- 
denly Brodie  was  in  the  clear  and, 
unassisted,  he  skated  to  the  Whitby  net 
before  he  drew  the  goalkeeper  and 
scored.  Once  again  Varsity  was  ahead. 
The  Whitby  team  raged  down  the  ice 
and  Dunn  fell  full  length  to  save  a 
whistling  shot  that  threatened  the  lower 
left  corner  of  the  goal.  Before  he  could 
get  up  the  two  teams  had  whirled 
around  behind  and,  from  a  scramble,  a 
pass  intended  for  a  waiting  Whitby  man 
had  ricocheted  into  the  net  from  his 
recumbent  form.  Another  tied  score 
and  the  home  team's  supporters  were 
standing  and  shouting  encouragement 
to  the  Blues  until  their  voices  cracked. 

The  game  moved  from  end  to  end  of 
the  ice  for  a  harrowing  ten  minutes  until 
Kennedy,  Brodie  assisting,  gave  Varsity 
a  one-goal  advantage  again. 

There  were  only  four  and  a  half 
minutes  of  play  left.  Whitby  took  seven- 
teen seconds  to  tie  the  score  for  the 
third  time.  By  now,  the  arena  shook 
with  a  steady  chant  of  'Go,  Blues,  Go!' 
The  calmest  man  in  the  rink  was  Jack 
Kennedy,  the  Varsity  coach,  who  still 
sat  on  the  back  of  his  player's  box 
swinging  his  legs  as  he  had  done 
throughout  the  game.  His  team  were 
calling  on  their  last  ounce  of  strength; 
tempers  on  both  sides  wore  thin.  With 
two  minutes  left,  Casey  and  Stephen 
worked  the  puck  into  position  for  a 
scoring  shot  and  the  former  made  cer- 
tain that  it  settled  behind  the  Whitby 
goalkeeper.  The  scoreboard  changed  to 
'Varsity  6;  Visitors  5'. 

With  only  seconds  remaining,  Whitby 

swarmed  around  the  Varsity  end  of  the 

rink  and  the  referee  called  for  a  face-off 

to  the  left  of  goal.   Both  teams  were 

Continued  on  page  50 
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I  WENT  WEST 
WITH  THE 
PRESIDENT 


R.  J.  Albrant 


One  evening,  January  12th  to  be  exact, 
I  heard  Dr.  Bissell  make  the  citation 
speech  when  John  Diefenbaker  received 
his  honorary  degree  in  Convocation 
Hall.  The  next  evening  I  listened  while 
he  addressed  alumni  in  the  city  of 
Winnipeg.  At  noon  the  following  day 
a  meeting  of  the  two  Canadian  Clubs 
in  Regina  enthusiastically  applauded  the 
President  as  he  forthrightly  outlined  his 
ideas  on  the  'Changing  Status  of  Higher 
Education'.  At  8  p.m.  that  same  day  he 
faced  a  group  of  Queen  City  alumni  in 
Regina  College  and  warmly  recalled 
their  alma  mater  to  them.  Sandwiched 
in  between  these  two  events  were 
several  press  interviews,  an  appearance 
on  the  Joy  Perkins  T.V.  show,  a  party 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  R.  B.  Ramsay 
(Beatrice  Thorkelson,  M.A.  '54  and 
U.C.  '47)  and  a  dinner  with  the  Regina 
executive. 

And  so  it  went  for  two  and  a  half 
weeks  as  we  visited  cities  from  Winnipeg 
to  Victoria  before  dipping  down  to  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  It  was  a 
stimulating  trip,  but  as  I  lugged  my 
flight  bags  from  the  limousine  to  embark 
for  home  at  Los  Angeles  airport,  the 
boss  remarked  that  he  was  reminded  of 
Willie  Loman  in  'Death  of  a  Salesman'. 
Willie,  however,  was  a  dejected  and 
beaten  man.  We  were  just  bone-weary; 
our  spirits  were  soaring. 


But  I'm  getting  ahead  of  my  story, 
which  is  essentially  of  places  and  people. 
Scores  of  alumni  were  involved  in  the 
work  of  organizing  the  various  meetings. 
We  cannot  name  them  all.  To  begin 
with,  it  should  be  noted  that  J.  C.  Evans, 
Registrar  at  the  University  for  more 
than  a  decade  and  now  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs, 
preceded  us  and  ferretted  out  alumni 
who  were  willing  to  take  responsibility 
for  setting  up  the  meetings.  Mr.  Evans 
had  told  us  that  a  committee  headed  by 
A.  Ross  Little  (Trinity  '32)  and  Alec 
Stringer  (UC  '30)  would  have  matters 
in  hand  at  Winnipeg,  and  he  was  right. 
About  150  turned  up  to  a  reception  and 
dinner  at  the  Assiniboine  Hotel.  In 
thanking  Dr.  Bissell  for  the  inside  story 
of  Varsity  and  its  future,  H.  W.  Manning 
(V  '12)  made  it  clear  that  to  meet  and 
hear  the  President  gave  Winnipeg 
graduates  a  real  lift. 

Beatrice  Ramsay,  mentioned  above, 
met  the  plane  at  Regina  and  took  us  to 
the  Saskatchewan  Hotel 
^^  where  we  were  greeted  by 

\     \  J.   E.  Campbell   (UC  '11). 

(^k  ]Sh>  At  a  short  business  meeting 
1/7 'A/I  following  President  Bissell's 
address,  Gordon  Campbell  (SGS  '49) 
was  elected  president  of  the  Regina 
'Varsity  Club'.  In  Saskatoon  Dr.  Bissell, 
flanked  by  such  pastoral  symbols 
as  wheat  sheaves  and  pictures  of  con- 
tented cows,  spoke  to  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan  faculty  and  U.  of  T. 
alumni  in  Convocation  Hall.  A  four- 
foot-high  banner  immediately  behind 
the  speaker's  platform  carried  the  appro- 
priate   slogan    'Sow    Pedigreed    Seed'. 

R.  B.  Wishart  (UC  '31)  and  D.  F. 
Marlett  (V  '37)  seemed  to  be  carrying 
the  ball  in  Edmonton,  assisted  by  R.  H. 
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Clute  (SPS  '31)  and  I  am  sure  many 
others.  Following  a  dinner  at  the  May- 
fair  Golf  and  Country  Club,  about  200 
alumni  gathered  at  the  new  Jubilee 
Auditorium.  Bill  Andrew  (V  '52),  Bob 
Sparrow  (SPS  '52),  John  Waite  (Law 
'53)  and  Basil  Cheeseman  (Law  '49) 
were  an  impressive  welcoming  com- 
mittee at  Calgary.  A  reception,  dance 
and  buffet  dinner  made  a  full  evening's 
programme  and  Dr.  Bissell,  catching  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  gave  an  informal 
but   highly    informative    talk. 

Dr.  H.  R.  MacMillan  (O.A.C.  '06) 
gave  leadership  to  the  committee  in 
Vancouver  with  the  able  assistance  of 
Pat  Alley  (Trinity  '41)  and  Alex  Rankin 
(UC  '38) — one-time  Comptroller  of  the 
University.  The  banquet  hall  at  the 
University  Club  was  packed.  Later 
Howard  Naphtali  (V  '40)  and  his  wife 
Peggy  (V  '39)  were  hosts  at  an  informal 
hour  at  the  Vancouver  Club.  Here,  as 
in  other  places,  we  were  asked  for  more 
information  about  the  Student  Aid 
Report,  and  I  was  kept  busy  jotting 
down  names  of  people  who  wanted 
copies. 

The  official  meeting  in  Victoria  was 
held  in  the  new  Art  Gallery  following 
a  dinner  party  at  the  home  of  Don 
Lawson  (T  '38)  and  Mrs.  Lawson.  The 
arrangements  committee  was  headed  by 
Mrs.  T.  W.  A.  Gray  (UC  '24)  and  Dr. 
J.  L.  Murray  Anderson  (Meds  '29). 
Several  Western  alumni  were  concerned 
about  the  difficulty  of  getting  their  sons 
and  daughters  admitted  to  Toronto.  Dr. 
Bissell  took  notes — with  a  look  in  his 
eye  that  suggested  this  would  get  careful 
study. 


Dr.  Louis  Mackay  (UC  '23)  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco  and  Wallace 
Sterling  (UC  '27),  President  of  Stanford 
University,  was  among  the  head  table 
guests.  At  the  meeting  in  Los  Angeles 
the  Rev.  Gordon  McKenzie  (V  '49)  was 
elected  president  of  the  California 
group,  with  John  Lepingwell  (V  '48) 
as  vice-president.  Fred  Hagerman 
(SPS  '09),  who  wanted  to  be  remem- 
bered particularly  to  Milt  Hastings,  was 
re-elected  as  secretary-treasurer.  Jim 
Wigle  (UC  '36)  and  his  wife  Virginia 
entertained  us  in  their  home  at  Pacific 
Palisades  along  with  a  score  or  so  of 
the  alumni,  and  Dr.  R.  L.  Stirrett  (Meds 
'40)  devoted  the  better  part  of  a  day  to 
getting  us  around  to  see  the  Huntington 
Library  and  Art  Gallery,  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Santa 
Anita  racetrack,  which  was  mercifully 
closed.  Dr.  Rodney  Turner  (Meds  '49), 
who  is  gaining  fame  for  the  plastic 
models  of  his  own  design  which  are 
being  widely  used  in  teaching  surgery, 
arranged  our  visit  to  U.C.L.A.  and  in- 
cidentally to  the  Paramount  Lot.  The 
California  people  seemed  hungry  for 
news.  They  kept  questions  going  for 
over  an  hour  after  Dr.  Bissell  had 
finished  his  talk,  and  when  Jim  Wigle 
had  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  audience 
a  standing  ovation  to  the  President  was 
a  fitting  climax  to  the  tour. 

My  main  impression  of  the  trip  is  that 
interest  in  higher  education  was  never 
greater  and  that  concern  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Varsity's  high  standards  of 
achievement  is  close  to  the  hearts  of 
her  graduates  everywhere.  ■ 

R.  J.  Albrant  is  the  University's  Director 
of  Development. 
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NEWS  OF 
TRINITY 


A.  M.  W. 

Undergraduates  at  Trinity  have  con- 
tinued their  social,  cultural,  athletic, 
and  other  activities  unruffled  by  in- 
vidious comparisons  to  their  more  studi- 
ous, if  less  gentlemanly,  counterparts  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  Athletic  Dance  and 
Conversat,  as  well  as  the  dances  at  St. 
Hilda's  were  the  usual  glittering  and 
decorous  events.  The  Literary  Institute, 
the  Review,  Salterrae  carry  on  their 
usual  activities  unpanicked  by  satellites 
aloft.  The  Dramatic  Society,  continuing 
its  policy  of  'presenting  plays  which 
Toronto  audiences  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  see'  chose  for  its  annual  pro- 
duction 'The  Cave  Dwellers'  by  William 
Soroyan,  a  production  which  few 
Torontonians  decided  they  wanted  to 
see;  the  venture  was  unfortunately  a 
financial  failure,  and  was  not  every- 
where acclaimed  an  artistic  success.  In 
soccer,  Trinity  won  the  Arts  Cup,  the 
prize  awarded  for  the  interfaculty 
championship,  while  the  football  team 
reached  the  semi-finals  for  the  Mulock 
Cup.  At  Christmas  Trinity  was  in  first 
place  for  the  Reed  trophy.  More  spon- 
taneous and  not  officially  recognized 
recreation  has  been  provided  by  the 
B.H.A.A.A.  (Provost  Body  House 
Amateur  Athletic  Association)  which, 
after  successes  in  such  varied  fields  as 
croquet,  fox-hunting,  cricket,  boat 
racing,  etc.,  has  turned  its  attention  to 
ice-hockey.  In  a  match  held  in  the 
University  Arena  at  midnight  of  Febru- 


ary 12-13  it  tied  an  opposing  team 
designated  merely  as  'Others'. 

The  academic  part  of  getting  an  edu- 
cation, though  more  carefully  concealed, 
has  continued  its  steady  and  mysterious 
progress — and  in  this  field,  too,  there 
have  been  spectacular  successes,  not  to 
mention  failures.  In  December,  Stephen 
Clarkson,  youngest  son  of  a  family  long 
associated  with  the  College,  won  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship  for  Ontario.  At 
Oxford  he  plans  to  read  Philosophy, 
Politics  and  Economics.  John  Hewett, 
at  present  in  his  fourth  year  of  M.P.  & 
C,  has  been  awarded  the  Grainger 
Studentship  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  will  study  pure  mathe- 
matics. The  awards  of  fellowships  for 
American  universities  have  not  yet  been 
announced,  but  no  doubt  Trinity  will 
share  in  these  as  well. 

While  today's  undergraduates  have 
been  working  and  playing  (not  always 
in  that  order),  others  have  been  busy 
thinking  of  future  generations.  Faculty 
members,  graduates,  and  friends  of  the 
College  have  served  on  scores  of  com- 
mittees dealing  with  various  aspects  of 
expansion.  Several  open  meetings  of 
Convocation  were  held  at  which  gradu- 
ates showed  great  interest  in  the  future 
of  the  College:  their  opinions  were 
important  in  bringing  about  several 
changes  in  the  plans.  The  revised  pro- 
gramme (which  will  be  described  in 
detail  in  the  next  issue  of  this  magazine) 
envisages  a  student  body  of  750-800,  to 
be  housed  in  enlarged  men's  and 
women's  residences  and  instructed  in  a 
new  academic  building.  Construction  of 
the  addition  to  the  St.  Hilda's  residence 
will  begin  this  summer.  The  B.H.A.A.A. 
(see  above)  is  dismayed  that  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  a  croquet  lawn. 
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Mathematics 

Continued  from  page  18 

school  curriculum,  seeking  to  revive  the 
interests  of  students  by  bringing  the 
subject  matter  in  closer  touch  with 
modern  ideas.  Such  changes  will  no 
doubt  come  here  also,  though  they  may 
be  less  radical  since  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  in  Ontario  has  remained 
at  a  fairly  high  level.  There  is  a  serious 
danger,  however,  since  the  adequately 
trained  mathematician  does  not  take  up 
school  teaching  as  once  he  did.  Few 
people  realize  the  potential  consequences 
of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  50%  of 
those  authorized  to  teach  mathematics 
by  the  Ontario  College  of  Education 
have  had  no  mathematics  beyond  Grade 
13  level.  It  is  hard  for  the  profession  to 
compete  with  industry  and  scientific  re- 
search for  trained  mathematicians,  and 
this  is  the  Achilles  heel  of  our  whole 
educational  structure.  It  is  not  only 
mathematics  which  is  being  taught  by 
non-mathematicians  in  the  schools,  but 
science  generally  is  in  the  same  state. 

The  University  realizes  this  and  the 
founding  of  the  General  Science  course 
may  do  something  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. Last  summer  I  had  the  privilege  of 
lecturing  at  the  Australian  universities 
and  was  much  impressed  by  their  ap- 
proach to  this  problem.  In  many  States 
the  Departments  of  Education  seek  out 
prospective  teachers  in  the  schools  and 
pay  their  expenses  for  further  study,  on 
condition  that  they  commit  themselves 
to  teaching  for  a  three-year  period. 
Something  of  this  kind  may  become 
necessary  here. 

But  what  of  the  honour  students  at 
the    University?    Clearly    their    mathe- 


matical needs  will  vary  and  many  dif- 
ferent courses  are  offered.  Changes  in 
the  first  year  curriculum  are  being  made 
which  will  have  repercussions  through- 
out the  later  years.  In  particular,  greater 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  notion 
of  linear  dependence  on  vectors,  linear 
transformations  and  matrices.  These 
ideas  are  the  common  coin  of  all  modern 
mathematics  and  its  applications,  and  it 
is  our  aim  to  enable  a  student  to  grasp 
this  language  and  symbolism,  relating  it 
at  all  times  to  the  geometrical  back- 
ground which  is  the  main  source  of 
mathematical  intuition. 

In  the  higher  years  the  student  of 
mathematics  is  dealing  with  those 
abstract  ideas  which  form  the  basis  of 
theoretical  statistics  and  quantum 
mechanics.  Indeed  the  applications  of 
mathematics  nowadays  are  hardly  less 
abstract  than  the  pure  science.  As  we 
have  seen,  such  abstraction  is  inevitable 
and  is  the  essence  of  progress. 

RESEARCH 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  matter  of 
interest  in  this  connection.  How  does 
mathematical  discovery  take  place? 
There  is  a  very  interesting  lecture  by 
Poincare  which  is  reprinted  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Scientific  American  (new 
series)  which  deals  with  this  question. 
The  subconscious  mind  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  process,  but  before 
this  aid  can  be  invoked  much  concen- 
trated thought  must  be  put  on  a  given 
problem. 

Mathematicians  are  not  merely  prob- 
lem-solvers. A  good  mathematician  will 
wish  to  leave  his  mark  on  his  subject — 
a  new  chapter  written,  an  old  result 
elucidated.  But  he  should  see  his  own 
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particular  interest  in  relation  to  larger 
fields  if  he  wishes  his  work  to  be  re- 
membered. 

Mathematical  research  is  not  spec- 
tacular in  its  achievements  until  these 
are  returned  from  the  abstract  level  in 
some  application  to  physics,  chemistry 
or  aeronautics.  Usually  by  this  time  the 
mathematician  is  forgotten.  His  reward 
is  one  of  inner  satisfaction — the  glow 
which  accompanies  a  newly  discovered 
relation  in  the  patchwork  of  his  kind  of 
reality.  And  who  will  deny  that  he  may 
not  be  closer  to  the  secrets  of  the  uni- 
verse than  most  of  his  fellow  men?  The 
power  of  abstract  thought  to  explain 
these  secrets  places  them  on  a  level  of 
being  not  touched  by  those  aspects  of 
life  which  affect  our  senses. 

A  good  mathematician  cannot  help 
himself,  he  must  follow  the  flame  of 
his  idea  and  try  to  impart  some  of 
his  enthusiasm  to  his  students.  It  is  only 
by  such  enthusiasm  that  the  coming 
generation  will  be  encouraged  to  endure 
all  the  hard  work  and  disappointments 
involved  in  the  pursuit  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge.  ■ 

G.  de  B.  Robinson  is  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

The  Fog 

Continued  from  page  21 

I  met  one  of  these  scholarship  fellows 
at  a  reception  the  other  day.  He's  a 
dedicated  hardworker.  For  some  reason 
the  phrases  'brilliant  economist'  and 
'left  of  Lenin'  are  always  used  when  he 
is  pointed  out  to  me.  Now  this  chap 
swears  that  there  are  a  whole  five 
months  missing  from  his  life.  He  knows 
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where  he  was  living  during  his  first 
winter  in  London,  and  that  he  didn't 
commit  any  acts  of  violence  in  that  time; 
but  he  can't  for  the  life  of  him  figure 
out  what  he  actually  did  for  those  five 
months.  He  pretends  to  be  joking,  but 
I  know  better. 

When  expatriate  Canadian  talk  turns 
to  the  subject  of  the  weather,  you  hear 
similar  gems  of  woeful  experience.  The 
glass  you  pick  up  in  May,  left  unwashed 
from  the  party  you  had  in  September; 
the  fascinating  novel  that  you  started 
to  read  at  Michaelmas,  still  open  at 
page  two  on  All  Fools  Day. 

There  may  be  someone  who,  master 
of  his  fate  and  captain  of  his  soul, 
managed  to  do  good  and  consistent  work 
through  the  fogs  of  November  and  the 
rains  of  January.  I  haven't  met  him  yet. 
Mind  you,  the  second  winter  is  less 
harrowing.  The  Londoners  have  the 
right  attitude  and  you  get  on  to  it  after 
a  while.  It's  their  biggest  family  joke. 
In  other  countries  the  weather  is  such 
a  venerable  topic  that  you  wince  and 
shuffle  your  feet  when  any  one  is  des- 
perate enough  to  bring  it  up  in  conver- 
sation. Here,  you  lean  on  the  bar  of  the 
Six  Bells,  sipping  your  pint  of  bitter, 
mention  the  weather  and  suddenly  you 
are  in  the  music-hall  with  everyone 
throwing  in  his  latest  about  what  a 
misery  it  is. 

'Summer?' 

'That  wasn't  a  summer.  That  was  a 
ruddy  flood.' 

'Came  on  a  Tuesday  last  year.  Was  a 
Tuesday  wasn't  it,  Tim?' 

'Don't  remember,  mate.  All  I  remem- 
ber is  it  was  in  the  afternoon.'  ■ 

Les  Lawrence  is  a  recent  graduate  of 
University  College. 
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superintendent  of  development  and 
natural  resources  in  1929,  named  him 
industrial  commissioner  in   1940. 

The  history  of  Ontario's  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  is  largely 
one  of  Toronto  graduates.  When  Sir 
Adam  Beck,  father  of  the  system,  toured 
Ontario  arguing  for  publicly-owned 
power  distribution,  the  man  who  stood 
beside  him  with  facts  and  figures  was 
F.  A.  Gaby,  '04.  Gaby  served  as  chief 
engineer — the  principal  executive  office 
—from  1912  to  1934. 

He  and  H.  G.  Acres,  '03,  drew  up 
specifications  for  the  Niagara-Toronto 
transmission  lines.  Acres,  chief  hy- 
draulic engineer  from  1911  to  1924, 
also  supervised  construction  of  Queens- 
ton-Chippewa,  one  of  the  world's  big- 
gest power  developments. 

His  assistant  there,  and  successor  in 
1924,  was  T.  H.  Hogg,  '08,  internation- 
ally recognized  authority  on  hydro- 
electric design  and  development.  Hogg 
joined  the  Hydro  in  1912  when  it  was 
building  its  first  developments  at 
Eugenia  and  Wasdell's  Falls.  He  retired 
in  1947  after  ten  years  as  chairman. 

Two  other  Hydro  greats  are  R.  L. 
Hearn  and  Otto  Holden,  who  joined  the 
commission  together  after  graduation  in 
1913.  Hearn,  who  became  general 
manager  and  chief  engineer  in  1947, 
rose  to  be  chairman  in  1955.  For  two 
years  during  the  war  he  lett  Hydro  to 
supervise  construction  of  the  Polymer 
synthetic  rubber  plant  at  Sarnia. 

Holden,  who  succeeded  him  as  chief 
engineer,  was  connected  with  some  of 
Hydro's  biggest  developments.  They  in- 
clude the  Sir  Adam  Beck  Generating 
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TORY,  ARNOLD,  WARDLAW, 
WHITTAKER  &  TORY 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

50  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada 

J.  S.  D.  Tory,  Q.C.,  S.J.D. 

E.  G.  Arnold,  Q.C. 

D.  R.  Wardlaw 

W.  J.  Whittaker 

John  A.  Tory 

James  M.  Tory 

W.  J.  Deslauriers 

W.  C.  McTague 

C.  G.  Ebers 

J.  E.  Brassard 

A.  A.  Binnington 

Counsel: 
Cecil  A.  Wright,  Q.C,  LL.D. 
Cable  Address:  "JONTOR" 


H.   H.  ANGUS  &  ASSOCIATES 
LIMITED 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

MECHANICAL 

ELECTRICAL        -        BOILER  PLANTS 

AIR  CONDITIONING 

15  ST.  MARY  STREET,  TORONTO  5, 
ONTARIO 

HAMILTON  EDMONTON  CALGARY 


PHOTOGRAPHY     THIS     ISSUE 

Pages  22  and  24,  Eric  Trussler;  Pages 
27  and  29,  Pringle  and  Booth;  Page  30, 
Ken  Bell. 


Station  No.  2,  the  St.  Lawrence  Power 
Project  and  the  Long  Lac  and  Ogoki 
diversions.  The  latter  projects  diverted 
water  normally  flowing  into  James  Bay 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  increasing  the 
energy  potential  and  saving  the  shipping 
industry  $1,000,000  annually  through 
higher  water  levels. 

Other  graduates  served  as  power  con- 
sultants throughout  the  world.  M.  V. 
Sauer,  '02,  worked  with  Acres  on  the 
Queenston-Chippawa  project,  later  held 
key  positions  at  the  Beauharnois  power 
development  during  and  after  its  con- 
struction. R.  A.  Ross,  '90,  designed 
plants  in  Canada,  China,  India,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Finland,  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  Australia.  At  one 
time  or  another  he  was  consultant  to 
most  major  Canadian  centres. 

Some  Schoolmen  achieved  distinction 
in  fields  far  removed  from  engineering. 
Mr.  Justice  Laidlaw  of  the  Ontario 
Court  of  Appeals  graduated  in  Engi- 
neering in  1915,  but  turned  to  the  law 
after  a  brief  period  in  practice. 

Stranger  is  the  career  of  J.  M. 
Menzies,  '07,  who  went  to  China  as  a 
Presbyterian  missionary.  There  he  be- 
came a  noted  archaeologist,  discovering 
the  Waste  of  Yin,  a  city  the  Chinese 
themselves  had  lost  before  Confucius 
lived.  He  eventually  returned  to  Toronto 
on  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum. 

Many  alumni  have  come  home  to 
teach.  Graduates  who  have  had  dis- 
tinguished careers  on  staff  include  pro- 
fessors J.  W.  Bain,  chemical;  R.  W. 
Angus,  mechanical;  H.  E.  T.  Haultain, 
mining;  G.  B.  Langford,  mining  geology; 
C.  H.  Mitchell,  dean  from  1919  to 
1941;  C.  R.  Young,  his  successor,  and 
the  current  dean,  R.  R.  McLaughlin. 
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on  &  Co. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Montreal    ■ 

Toronto    ■ 

Hamilton 

-   London    -   Windsor 

Winnipeg    - 

Regina   - 

Calgary   - 

Edmonton    -    Vancouver 

McCarthy  &  McCarthy 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

Canada  Life  Building 
330  University  Avenue 
Toronto  1,  Canada 

HON.    SALTER  A.   HAYDEN,  Q.C. 

W.  R.  WEST,  Q.C. 

BEVERLEY  MATTHEWS,  Q.C. 

WILLIAM  C.  TERRY,  Q.C. 

JAMES  W.  WALKER,  Q.C. 

J.  W.  BLAIN,  Q.C. 

JOHN  H.  C.  CLARRY 

ALEX.  BISSETT,  Q.C. 

DOUGLAS  G.  MILNE 

GORDON  WALDIE 

PHILIP  H.  G.  WALKER 

JOHN  W.  BROOKE 

JOHN  G.   MCDONALD 

GERALD   F.   HAYDEN 

JOHN  B.  LAWSON 

GEORGE  D.   FINLAYSON 

DONALD  F.  SIM 

PATRICK  H.  VERNON 

DONALD  G.  BEATTIE 

MARY  A.  HAFFA 

MICHAEL  B.  JAMESON 

DONALD  S.  MACDONALD 

DOUGLAS   K.  LAIDLAW 

GARTH   MANNING 

PETER  G.  BEATTIE 

COUNSEL 

frank  mccarthy,  q.c. 

harold  g.  fox,  q.c. 

john  j.  robinette,  q.c. 

em  6-7771 

cable  address  cartan,  toronto 


CITY-WIDE 

ANSWERING 

SERVICE 


ONE  OF  12  BRANCHES 
All  Metro  Toronto  Exchanges 

EM.  6-4261 

HAMILTON  JA.  8-6771 
OAKVILLE  VI.  5-3405 

CITY-WIDE  TELEPHONE 
SERVICES  LIMITED 

67  Richmond  W.  Toronto 


GORDON   S.   ADAMSON   &  ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS 

52  ST.  CLAIR  AVENUE  EAST 
TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

GORDON    S.    ADAMSON,    B.    ARCH.,    F.R.A.I.C,    R.C.A. 
A.C.I.D. 

ASSOCIATES 

FREDERICK   E.    FLFTCHER,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

JOHN    H.    BONNICK,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C,    A.R.I.B.A. 

KENNETH    H.    FOSTER,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 


ALLWARD  &  GOUINLOCK 
ARCHITECTS 

245  DAVENPORT  ROAD 
TORONTO  5,  ONT. 

HUGH    L.    ALI.WARD,    F.R.I.B.A.,    R.C.A. ,    F.R.A.I.C. 
G.    ROPER  GOUINLOCK,    B.A.SC,    F.R.A.I.C. 

ASSOCIATES 

D.    E.    CATTO,    B.ARCH..    F.R.A.I.C. 

W.    RALPH    KINSMAN.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

GORDON     L.     FOWLER,     B.ARCH..     M.R.A.I.C. 

\.    K.    WATSON,    M.R.A.I.C. 


FISHER  TEDMAN   &   FISHER 
ARCHITECTS 

623  SHERBOURNE  STREET 
TORONTO  5.  ONTARIO 

RICHARD    A      FISHER,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

BLAKE    H.    M.    TEDMAN,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

ALSON    FISHER.    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 


Tied  closely  to  education  was  the 
work  of  R.  E.  Smythe,  '26,  former 
director  of  the  Technical  Service 
Council,  an  organization  designed  to 
halt  the  flow  of  Canadian  engineers  to 
the  United  States  by  helping  graduates 
find  jobs.  Smythe,  one  of  the  youngest 
colonels  in  the  British  army  during 
World  War  I,  served  as  director  from 
the  council's  inception  in  1928  until  he 
rejoined  the  army  in  1940. 

Among  those  who  have  served  the 
government  are  N.  F.  Parkinson,  '13, 
deputy  minister  for  soldiers'  civil  re- 
establishment  from  1920  to  1927,  later 
connected  with  Ventures  Limited  and 
Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines;  J.  B. 
Challies,  '03,  former  consulting  engineer 
to  the  external  affairs  department  on 
international  waterways;  and  J.  E.  R. 
Ross,  "12,  named  dominion  geodesist  in 
1951. 

Many  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  business.  An  abbreviated  list  includes 
F.  W.  Bruce,  '27,  president  of  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  Canada;  R.  E. 
Chadwick,  '06,  organizer  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Foundation  Company 
of  Canada,  and  his  successor,  F.  G. 
Rutley,  '12;  H.  A.  Cooch,  "10,  former 
chairman  and  president  of  Canadian 
Westinghouse;  W.  E.  Phillips,  '14, 
president  of  Fiberglass  of  Canada, 
chairman  of  Argus  Corporation,  Mas- 
sey-Ferguson  and  Canadian  Pittsburg 
Industries,  and  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto; O.  W.  Titus,  '17.  president  of 
Canada  Wire  and  Cable:  and  J.  R. 
White,  '31,  president  of  Imperial  Oil. 

Engineering  is  not  resting  on  its 
laurels.  The  graduates  of  Ajax  and  the 
years  since  are  moving  upwards.  A  baby 
reactor    on    College    Street    is    training 
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WHEN  THE  MEN'  IN  THE  FAMILY  GET  TOGETHER... 

Those  private  'man-to-man'  talks  are  precious  moments.  They 
are  a  time  to  talk  and  a  time  to  look  around— to  watch  the 
development  and  curiosity  of  youth.  In  this  country,  there  is 
much  for  a  boy  and  his  father  to  share.  An  awareness  of  the 
expansion  and  growth  of  Canada  is  a  major  opportunitv  .  .  . 
exciting  to  both  young  and  old. 

Just  as  you  and  your  boy  share  in  our  prosperity,  so  does  Steel 
play  a  major  role  in  Canada's  growth. 

To  meet  the  rapid  expansion  of  our  country,  the  Steel  industry 
must  keep  pace.  STELCO  alone  has  invested  about  150  million 
dollars  in  plant  and  equipment  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  will 
spend  more  than  another  100  millions  in  the  next  five  years. 
Great  needs  create  great  opportunities.  For  you  now,  and  for 
your  son  in  later  years,  Steel  offers  satisfying  and  rewarding 
careers  of  unlimited  scope.  Look  to  Steel  for  you — and  your  son. 

THE 

STEEL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

LIMITED 
Hamilton  and  Montreal 


MARANI  &  MORRIS 
ARCHITECTS 

1250    BAY    STREET 
TORONTO  5,  ONT. 

F.    H.    MARANI,   O.B.E.,   R.C.A.,   F.R.A.I.C. 

R.    S.   MORRIS,    B.ARCH.,   P. F.R.A.I.C,   A.R.C.A. 

M.    F.   ALLAN,    O.B.E.,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C 

J.   A.ROBERTSON,    M.R.A.I.C. 

VV.   R.    WINEGAR,    B.A.,    F.R.A.I.C. 

E.    W.    WRIGHT,   M.R.A.I.C 

J.    E.   A.   SMITH,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C 

R.   A.   DICK,    M.ARCH.,   M.R.A.I.C,   A.R.I.B.A. 


MATHERS  &  HALDENBY 

ARCHITECTS 

10  ST.  MARY  STREET 
TORONTO  5,  ONTARIO 

A.  S.  MATHERS,  B.A.SC,  R.C.A.,  F.R.A.I.C 
E.  W.  HALDENBY,  B.A.SC,  F.R.A.I.C. 
H.  F.  BROWN,  M.R.A.I.C,  F.R.I.B.A. 
K.  A.  CAMERON,  B.ARCH.,  M.R.A.I.C 
D.  C  HALDENBY,  B.ARCH.,  M.R.A.I.C 
H.  R.  MCDONIC,  M.R.A.I.C. 
A.   R.    MOODY,   DIP. ARCH.,   M.R.A.I.C,   A.R.I.B.A. 


nuclear  power  engineers  and,  at  the 
Institute  of  Aerophysics,  studies  are 
under  way  of  hypersonic  speeds  in  a 
near-vacuum — the  conditions  facing 
rocket  ships.  A  McCurdy  of  the  space- 
ways  may  be  at  Varsity  now.  ■ 


Two  teams 

Continued  from  page  34 

over-eager  and  neither  could  hold  until 
the  puck  dropped.  Finally,  the  head 
referee  demanded  new  men  for  the 
face-off.  Mike  Elik,  Varsity  captain, 
who  had  played  a  tremendous  and  bruis- 
ing game,  came  on  the  ice  himself  to 
do  the  job.  The  puck  dropped,  sticks 
flew,  and  the  horn  droned  to  end  the 
game. 

The  solitary  reporter  who  had  troub- 
led to  cover  the  game  wrote  in  his 
leading  sentence,  'From  the  standpoint 
of  entertainment,  that  bit  of  exhibition 
hockey  before  close  to  2,300  at  Varsity 
last  night  merits  repeating.'  And  the 
ghost  of  the  Varsity  Grads  murmured, 
'Le  roi  est  mort' — for  the  ghost  had  had 
the  advantage  of  an  Honour  Arts 
degree.  ■ 


PAGE    &  STEELE 
ARCHITECTS 

72  ST.  CLAIR  AVENUE  W., 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

FORSEY  PAGE,   F.R.A.I.C,   F.R.I.B.A., A.R.C.A. 

HARLAND   STEELE,   B.ARCH.,   F.R.A.I.C 

MELVILLE    BOYCE,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

DEREK   BUCK,    M.R.A.I.C,    A.R.I.B.A. 


SUPPLEMENT 

The  Editor  proposes  to  carry,  in  the  June 
issue,  an  8-page  supplement  containing 
news  of  college  and  faculty  associations, 
branch  associations  and  individual  alumni. 
Contributions  are  invited,  addressed  to 
Publications  Office,  Room  226,  Simcoe 
Hall.  Deadline  is  May  1st.  No  article 
should  exceed  200  words. 
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for   building   business  .  .  • 

YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON  THIS  VITAL 
LINK  BEHIND  THE  SCENES 
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.T  or  many  a  businessman  on  his 
way  up,  the  vital  behind-the- 
scenes  link  between  the  design  of 
his  product  and  its  delivery  to  the 
market  is  the  financial  counsel  and 
support  he  has  had  from  his  B  of  M 
Manager.  He  counts  on  the  Bank 
to  see  him  through  the  financial 
requirements  of  his  day-to-day 
operations. 

If  you  have  a  new  product  in 
the  making,  why  not  talk  over 
your  plans  with  your  nearest  B  of 
M  Manager. 

You  can  count  on  his  helpful, 
interested  approach.  You  will  find 
this,  too:  when  you  ask  for  a  loan 
at  the  B  of  M,  you  do  not  ask  a 
favour  ...  if  your  proposition  is 
sound  and  reasonable,  there's 
money  for  you  at  the  Bank  of 
Montreal. 


Bank:  of  Montreal 


WORKING  WITH    CANADIANS     IN     EVERY    WALK    OF    LIFE    SINCE     1817 


Products 
you  trust 

Today  you  get  extra  value  in 

every  gallon  of  Esso  gasolines 

—most  advanced  in  Imperial's 

75  years  of  leadership. 

Service 
you'll  like 

When  your  car  needs  service, 
you  want  the  best  available 
-that's  why  more  and  more  motorists 
are  looking  to  Imperial- 
Imperial  Esso  dealers  know  your  car. 


Hortherti 


Ehctric 


Company  Limited 


SERVES  YOU  BEST 


Government  of  Canada  Bonds 

and  Treasury  Bills 

Provincial  and  Municipal  Bonds 

Public  Utility 

and 

Industrial  Financing 

Orders  accepted  for  execution  on  all  stock  exchanges 

Dominion  Securities  Grpn.  Limited 

Established  1901 

TORONTO         MONTREAL         VANCOUVER         NEW    YORK         LONDON,    ENG. 


GREEN  CHALKBOARD 

is  easy  and  restful  on  the  eyes.  It 
is  ideal  for  schools,  staff  training 
and   industrial   applications. 

modern  miracles  in  glass  by 


provides  comfort  all  year  'round  for  modern 
homes,  offices  and  hospitals.  Keeps  out  the 
cold  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  summer. 
T.M.  Reg. 

SAFETY  GLASS 

for  installations  where  safety  goes  hand-in- 
hand    with   clear,   undistorted   vision. 


for  brighter,  safer  living 


NICHOLAS  FODOR  &  ASSOCIATES 
LIMITED 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

POWER  PLANTS 
INDUSTRIAL  PROCESSES    -     HEATING 

VENTILATION 

AIR-CONDITIONING  -  REFRIGERATION 

DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEMS 

TELEMARK  BLDG.,  38  CHARLES  ST.  E. 
TORONTO  5,  ONT. 
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CANADA'S 
FINEST    CIGARETTE 


Robert  Gill 

responsibility  to  stage  one  Shakespeare  play 
each  season.  Now  he  feels  that  aspect  of 
classic  drama  is  well  taken  care  of.  But  in  the 
past,  Hart  House  has  done  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Julius  Caesar,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Henry  IV 
Part  One,  Richard  II,  The  Merchant  oj  Venice, 
King  Lear,  Hamlet,  and  The  Tempest. 

Student  actors  at  Toronto  fall  into  two 
categories:  those  who  are  planning  to  make 
a  profession  of  the  stage  and  those  who  are 
not — but  choose  it  as  a  means  of  self-ex- 
pression and  an  extra-curricular  activity. 
But  the  purpose  of  Hart  House  is  threefold, 
for  it  must  also  provide  theatre  as  part  of  the 
cultural  background  and  experience  of  the 
undergraduate  who  is  not  a  participant,  save 
as  audience.  No  one  factor  can  dominate  the 
others,  says  Gill. 

Some  plays,  obviously,  are  more  success- 
ful than  others  in  achieving  their  purpose, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  happy  accident  of 
casting.  Gill  feels  that  his  most  successful 
were  Skin  oj  our  Teeth,  Othello,  Medea, 
Darkness  at  Noon,  Camino  Real  and  Death 
oj  a  Salesman.  There  must  be  those,  then, 
that  Gill  looks  back  on  with  some  regret? 
"Yes,  definitely — Marco  Millions,  Liliom, 
The  Wild  Duck,  Macbeth  and  Winter  set — is 
that  enough?" 

Robert  Gill  seems  to  have  come  to  his 
50th  production  with  the  same  anticipation 
and  excitement  that  he  brought  to  Saint 
Joan  in  1946.  His  contribution  to  the  student 
audience,  to  the  development  of  acting 
talent  and  to  the  community  at  large  has 
already  been  enormous.  One  feels  that  Hart 
House  will  continue  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  theatre  in  this 
country  as  long  as  its  director  is  this  careful, 
cautious,  excitable  and  devoted  Robert  Gill. 

Herbert  Whittaker  is  drama  critic  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail. 
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Now  open  —  the  new  air- 
conditioned  addition  to  The 
Royal  York!  All  the  facilities  of 
a  self-contained  city  are  at 
your  finger-tips  in  the  enlarged 
and  modernized  Royal  York. 
The  largest  hotel  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  offers  1,600 
outside  rooms  .  .  .  extensive 
convention  facilities.  All  new 
public  rooms  feature  distinctive 
Canadian  decor. 


Other  Canadian   Pacific 
Year-Round  Hotels 

CORNWALLIS   INN, 

Kentville,  N.S. 
McADAM  HOTEL, 

McAdam,  N.B. 
CHATEAU  FRONTENAC, 

Quebec,  Que. 
THE  ROYAL  ALEXANDRA, 

Winnipeg,  Man. 
THE  SASKATCHEWAN, 

Regina,  Sask. 
THE  PALLISER, 

Calgary,  Alta. 
THE  EMPRESS, 

Victoria,  B.C. 


HOTEL  VANCOUVER, 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Operated  by  the  Vancouver  Hotel 
Company  Limited,  on  behalf  of 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian 
National   Railway  Companies. 
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IT    CAME    FRO 


EATON'S 


"IT    CAME    FROM    EATON'S!" 

How  familiar  is  that  phrase,  spoken  thousands  of  times  daily  all  across  this  vast 

country  of  ours ! 

"IT    CAME    FROM    EATON'S!" 

.  yet  it  might  have  originated  in  any  one  of  the  four  corners  of  the  world 
Eaton  buying  offices  are  located  in  London,  Pans,  Manchester, 
Leicester,  Belfast  and  West  Germany  — and  from  these,  buyers  move  out 
to  shop  the  world  for  Eaton  customers. 

"IT    CAME    FROM    EATON'S!" 

Whether  you  shop  through  the  famed  Eaton  catalogue,  or  in  a  convenient  Ordei 
Office  — or  in  one  of  the  big  city  stores  that  dot  the  country  from  coast  to  coast 
you  are  assured  of  top  quality  merchandise  and  service 

"IT    CAME    FROM    EATON'S!" 

And  that  means  it's  supported  by  the  renowned  Eaton  guarantee,    "Goods 
Satisfactory  or  Money  Refunded"  — a  guarantee  that  has  been  trusted 
by  Canadians  for  89  years) 


EATON'S  of  CANADA 


Dinner  at 
Antoine's . . . 


in  the  heart  of  New  Orleans'  French  Quarter,  creates  new 
excitement  for  the  whole  family.  Travel,  to  so  many  just  a 
dream,  can  become  a  reality  for  your  family.  It's  so  easy  to 
afford  extra  luxuries  when  you  discover  Crown  Life's 
exclusive  Special  Premium  Endowment. 

This  new  concept  in  financial  planning  gives  you  more 
money  to  spend  to-day  ...  on  the  good  things  of  life  .  .  . 
yet  more  money  tomorrow  .  .  .  when  you  will  need  it  the 
most.  No  other  company  can  offer  Crown's  S.P.E.  which 
gives  your  family  life  insurance  if  they  need  it,  or  all  of 
your  money  back  at  65  if  they  don't.  And  it  earns  profits 
that  really  make  life  .  .  .  living! 

If  you  are  faced  with  family  financial  problems,  turn  to 
your  Crown  Life  representative— the  man  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood who  can  show  you  how  you  may  enjoy  life  to-dav 
and  still  plan  for  to-morrow. 

Crown  Life 

ESTABLISHED   lNcnRANrir    COMPANY        HOME  OFFICE: 
1900  INSURANCE    tOMPANTTORONTO|CANADA 
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"There  is  nothing  which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  man, 
by  which  so  much  happiness  is  produced 
as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn.  " 

Samuel  Johnson  1776 


The  Parle   Plaza  proves  trie  words  of 
Samuel  Johnson  by  providing  the  finest 
comfort,  food  and  service  in  the  old 
traditional  way. 


Reservation. 
WA  4-5471 


The  Park  Plaza 

BLOOR    STREET    AND    FASHIONABLE    AVENUE    ROAD 


high-arctic  botany 
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V'  LIVE  BETTER^" 


Canadians,  more  than  any  other  people, 
henefit  from  electric  power.  Abundant 
low -cost  electricity  is  one  of  the 
important  reasons  for  so  many  busy 
factories  .  .  .  greater  production  of  goods 
.  .  .  and  better  paying  jobs.  In  offices, 
on  farms,  and  in  homes,  everywhere, 
electric  power  makes  life  easier  and 
more  enjoyable. 


What  Does  LBE  Mean  to  You? 


LBE  stands  for  "Live  Better  .  .  .  Electrically", 
and  these  words  have  a  very  real  meaning 
behind  them. 

In  the  home,  for  example,  planned  lighting 
brings  new  charm  and  cheerfulness  to  every 
room.  Modern  appliances  in  the  kitchen  and 
laundry  save  time  and  toil.  Other  appliances 
contribute  to  our  leisure  and  entertainment. 
Automatic  heating  and  air  conditioning  add 
to  our  comfort.  There  probably  isn"t  an  area 
in  your  home  that  cannot  be  equipped  elec- 
trically to  give  more  convenience,  more  com- 
fort, and  more  service. 

In  home,  office  or  factory  the  first  essential 
is  an  up-to-date  wiring  system  —  to  get  the 
best  results  from  the  electrical  products  now 
in  use,  and  provide  for  those  you  expect  to 
acquire.  Your  local  power  company,  your 
provincial  Electric  Service  League,  or  any 
qualified  electrical  contractor  will  be  glad  to 
provide  expert  advice  and  help  you  to  plan 
to  "Live  Better  .  .  .  Electrically". 


CANADIAN     GENERAL     ELECTRIC     COMPANY 

LIMITED 

Manufacturers  of  equipment  that  generates,  transmits  and  distributes  electricity 
. . .  and  the  wide  variety  of  products  that  put  it  to  work  in  home  and  industry. 
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COVER 

Colour  plates  brought  back  from  Northern  Ellesmere  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Soper  illustrate  his  article  'From 
the  Park  to  the  Pole',  upper  left:  a  clump  of  arctic  poppies  (papaver  radicatum)  against  a  tarn  above 
Lake  Hazen.  upper  right:  a  pink-flowered  species  of  fernweed  (pedicularis  hirsuta)  growing  on  a  moist 
mountain  slope,  lower  left:  a  wet  meadow  on  the  delta  of  a  large  river  flowing  into  Lake  Hazen  showing 
'arctic  cotton'  (eriophorum  scheuchzeri)  and  a  clump  of  fernweed  together  with  a  patch  of  arctic 
willow  (xalix  arctica)  and  a  common  sedge  (carex  starts)  in  flower  in  the  foreground,  lower  right: 
close-up  of  a  'spider  plant'  (saxifraga  flagellaris) ,  a  small  saxifrage  with  reddish  runners  growing  out 
from   the  basal  rosette  and  ending  in   tiny  rooting  rosettes. 


HERE 

AND  THERE 


Late  Archaic  Chinese 

in  our  January,  1957  issue  we  did  a 
short  piece  about  a  member  of  the 
University  staff  whom  we  had  disturbed 
while  he  was  correcting  page  7679  of 
a  manuscript  on  which  he  had  been 
working  for  ten  years.  The  other  day 
our  eye  caught  the  title  Late  Archaic 
Chinese  forcefully  displayed  on  one  of 
the  sumptuous  counters  of  the  Book- 
store. Hastily  putting  two  and  two  to- 
gether, we  urged  our  assistant  Mon- 
tagnes  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  author  (who 
is  head  of  the  department  of  East  Asiatic 
Studies)  and  to  return  with  a  report. 
A  day  or  two  later  we  found  the 
following  on  our  desk: — 

A  problem  most  western  scholars 
had  given  up  as  insoluble  has  finally 
succumbed  to  a  University  of  Toronto 
professor.  He  has  set  out  rules  of  gram- 
mar for  the  Chinese  language. 

To  do  it,  Professor  W.  A.  C.  H.  Dob- 
son  had  to  ignore  traditional  concepts  of 
grammar  and  enter — without  realizing 
it — the  field  of  advanced  mathematics. 

The  recently  published  result  may 
revolutionize  education  in  written  Chi- 
nese, not  only  in  the  west  but  in  China 
itself.  Copies  of  the  book  are  being 
studied  in  Peiping,  where  educators  are 
fighting  widespread  illiteracy. 

As  its  title,  Late  Archaic  Chinese, 
suggests,  Professor  Dobson's  book  is  no 
simple  primer.  It  can  serve  as  a  text- 
book, but  only  in  the  hands  of  an  expert 
teacher.  What  it  does  is  to  lay  out  suc- 


cessfully for  the  first  time  definite  rules 
of  procedure  in  reading,  writing,  or 
translating  Chinese. 

The  manuscripts  Professor  Dobson 
examines  in  his  book  were  written  2,300 
years  ago.  But  written  Chinese  has 
changed  little  over  the  centuries:  it  has 
been  frozen  by  tradition  while  spoken 
Chinese  has  changed  with  the  times. 

It  is  as  if  we  still  wrote  in  the  style  of 
Chaucer  while  speaking  20th-century 
English.  To  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
colloquial  spoken  and  the  classical  writ- 
ten languages  has  been  the  test  of  an 
educated  Chinese. 

To  complicate  matters,  the  student  of 
Chinese  has  few  of  the  tools  which  sim- 
plify understanding  of  western  lan- 
guages. Each  of  the  thousands  of 
characters  is  a  unique  unit,  meaningless 
by  itself.  Out  of  context,  there  is  no  way 
of  telling  whether  a  character  is  a  noun 
or  a  verb,  nor  its  case,  tense,  voice  or 
mood. 

Native  and  western  scholars  alike 
have  learned  the  written  language  only 
through  years  of  reading,  finally  achiev- 
ing an  intuitive  skill.  Attempts  to  force 
Chinese  into  a  western  grammatical 
mould  inevitably  failed. 

What  the  Toronto  scholar  has  done  is 
to  perceive  definite  relations  between 
the  position  of  a  character  in  a  sentence 
and  its  grammatical  attributes.  Thus  a 
character  in  position  'A'  within  a  sen- 
tence— no  matter  what  it  might  be  in 
other  positions — will  always  be  the  sub- 
ject. In  position  'B'  it  will  be  the  verb, 
and  so  on.  Similar  relations  can  be 
determined  for  sentences  in  a  para- 
graph, and  for  characters  forming  a 
group  within  a  sentence. 

Analyzing  these  relationships  with 
punched   cards.   Professor  Dobson   w.iv 
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The  Canada  Life's 
insurance  service 
is  backed  up 
by  a  team 
of  specialists. 

Experts 

in  accounting, 

investments, 

underwriting, 
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On  1faye*tt  Subject* 

SAFE  CONDUCT 

By  Boris  Pasternak,  author  of  Dr. 
Zhivago,  Nobel  Prize  Winner.  Con- 
tains most  of  Pasternak's  prose  work 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Zhivago. 
Includes  an  autobiographical  section, 
four  short  stories,  his  great  poem, 
1905,  and  lyrics.  $3.25 

THE  OCEAN  OF  AIR 

By  David  A.  Blumenstock.  This  im- 
portant book  describes  the  air  from 
its  most  tenuous  reaches  on  the  edge 
of  outer  space,  to  the  inmost  few 
inches  in  which  the  earth's  micro- 
climate governs  the  germination  of 
seeds,  and  the  cycles  of  most  life 
forms.  Brilliantly  describes  winds, 
heat  and  cold,  water,  storms,  the 
shaping  of  lands  by  climate  and 
weather.  Also  how  air  affects  man's 
human  pursuits,  commerce,  wars, 
weapons,   history.   $6.00 

THE  ESKIMOS 

By  .  Kaj  BirketrSmith.  Foreword  by 
Diamond  Jenness.  The  story  of  the 
Eskimos  from  Greenland  to  the 
Bering  Strait.  The  most  thorough 
study  ever  made.  Revised.  With  40 
photographic     illustrations.     $7.00 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS 

299  QUEEN  STREET  WEST 
TORONTO  2  B,   CANADA 


able  to  work  out  the  distribution  of 
word  groups  so  students  can  predict 
exactly  where  they  will  fall. 

Similar  distributions  are  studied  by 
mathematicians  in  the  theory  of  groups. 
But  Professor  Dobson  worked  out  the 
method  empirically.  In  fact,  says  the 
philosopher-historian-linguist,  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  theory  of  groups 
until  his  own  work  was  completed.      ■ 


Modern  Student  EnglisJi 

IN     THE     COURSE     OF     THE     YEAR,     John 

Robert  Colombo,  IV  Philosophy  and 
English  at  University  College,  has  made 
three  distinct  contributions  to  campus 
letters.  He  has  brought  to  Gargoyle, 
U.C.'s  undergraduate  magazine,  a  new 
distinction  of  form  and  content;  he  has 
published,  privately,  a  small  book  of 
verse;  and  he  has  produced  an  enter- 
taining review  of  student  verse  and 
prose,  which  he  calls  Jargon. 

Despite  its  name,  Jargon  is  bright  and 
intelligible.  And,  thanks  to  Mr.  Harold 
kurshenska's  instinctive  skill  in  design, 
it  is  highly  original  in  appearance.  We 
are  not  qualified  to  assess  the  virtues  of 
modern  student  verse;  it  seems  to  have  a 
dimension  which  might  better  be  evalu- 
ated electronically.  We  know  a  little 
about  prose.  Mr.  Colombo's  prose  selec- 
tions are  uninfected  by  the  antinomian- 
ism  which  distinguished  a  booklet  of 
more  pretentious  title  and  considerably 
less  merit  published  a  year  ago,  but  we 
wish  that  more  of  them  had  reached  the 
high  level  of  Michael  Rasminsky's  Frag- 
ments- from  a  Summer. 

In  his  editorial,  Mr.  Colombo  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  identify  his  associates, 
notably  Mr.  Alan  Tough,  OCE,  and  Mr. 
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Saving  Time . . . 

This  is  the  age  of  speed  .  .  .  we  find  it  in  travel  ...  in 
new  manufacturing  processes  ...  in  "paper  work"  .  .  . 
and  in  a  multitude  of  ways  to  get  things  done  faster 
.  .  .  and  better.  In  most  cases  saving  time  can  be  an 
advantage,  but  there  are  exceptions.  One  exception  is 
the  planning  of  an  investment  program.  Here,  too 
much  speed  might  be  harmful.  To  prepare  an  invest- 
ment program  suited  to  your  needs  requires  careful 
planning. 

Because  each  person's  requirements  are  different, 
investment  becomes  a  personal  matter,  a  matter 
which  should  only  be  dealt  with  carefullv  and,  prefer- 
ably with  the  help  of  experienced  people. 

Providing  investment  advice  is  an  important  part 
of  our  business.  If  vou  would  like  us  to  help  vou  design 
an  investment  program  ...  or  to  select  securities  for 
your  present  program,  we  may  be  able  to  save  time 
for  you  but,  more  important,  we  think  we  can  help 
you  do  a  better  job. 

Experienced  people  in  each  of  our  offices  will  be 
happv  to  discuss  your  investment  problems  with  you 
in  person,  or  by  mail,  whichever  is  more  convenient 
to  you. 

A.  E.  Ames  &  Co. 

Business  Established  1889 


TORONTO         MONTREAL        NEW    YORK         LONDON.    ENG.         VANCOUVER  VICTORIA 

WINNIPEG  CALGARY  LONDON  HAMILTON  OTTAWA  KITCHENER 

ST.  CATHARINES  OWEN     SOUND  QUEBEC  BOSTON,   MASS. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦* 


TIME  TO  TRADE? 


Finance  at  low  cost 
with  a 


Alex.    Havrlant,   Trinity — 'who   started 
the  whole  business'. 

Mr.  Colombo's  group  has  started 
something  which  has  long  been  lacking 
on  the  Toronto  campus — an  annual  re- 
view of  worthwhile  student  writing. 
With  a  helping  hand  from  the  Treasury, 
such  a  publication  might  represent  the 
University  as  worthily  in  one  field  as  the 
Quarterly  does  in  another.  ■ 


Honoris  Causa 

FIVE      DISTINGUISHED     CANADIANS four 

of  them  graduates  of  the  University — 
were  honoured  at  the  annual  convoca- 
tions in  May  and  June.  The  following 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  on  May  29th:  Martin  Baldwin, 
B.A.Sc,  Architecture  '13,  director  of 
the  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto;  the  Hon. 
J.  A.  D.  McCurdy,  S.P.S.  '07,  former 
lieutenant  governor  of  Nova  Scotia;  and 
W.  B.  Wiegand,  M.A.,  VI 2,  president 
of  the  Associates  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

At  the  Medical  and  Law  convocation 
on  June  12th,  LL.D.  degrees  were  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Justice  J.  R.  Cartwright, 
M.C.,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  and  Dr.  G.  Edward  Hall, 
B.S.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  A'29.  M'35,  presi- 
dent and  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario.  ■ 


THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 


♦♦♦♦«♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


This  sun  of  York 

THERE      IS      STRONG      EVIDENCE      that      a 

president  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
without  visible  sign  of  emotion  or  agita- 
tion, has  publicly  condoned  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  second  undenominational 
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PICTURE   OF  A  MAN 
WHO  GETS  A  KICK 
OUT  OF  LIFE 

He's  getting  a  bit  rusty,  but  he 

can  still  tell  his  son  a  thing  or  two 

about  football  —  a  lesson  in 

sportsmanship  and  a  lesson  in 

just  plain  fun  .  .  . 

He  wants  the  boy  to  have  all  the  good 

things  in  life.  But  although, 

as  breadwinner,  he  is  able  to 

provide  these  now,  he  knows  that 

sometime  in  the  future  they  may 

have  to  be  provided  by  life 

insurance.  That's  why  he's  a 

Sun  Life  policyholder. 

SUN  LIFE 
OF 
m  CANADA 


EVERYWHERE  IN   CANADA 


SUPERMATIC    CALCULATORS 


•  MEMORY         REGISTERS-hold        grand 

totals   while   machine   works   secondary 
calculations. 

•  DIRECT  TRANSFERS  -  between  regis- 
ters and  keyboard  eliminate  transcrib- 
ing  errors. 

O  SHORT  CUT  MULTIPLICATION  -  with 
single   button   squaring. 

•  14  MODELS— select  only  the  features 
you  require. 

Send  for  details  now 


Calculating  Machines 

of  Canada  Limited 

108  Wellington  St.  W. 

Toronto   1. 

Telephone     Empire    6-6511 


university  in  the  City  of  Toronto.  Plans 
which  have  been  under  discussion  for 
some  time  were  formally  released  on 
May  21st.  York  University  is  to  open  its 
doors  sometime  in  1960  to  students 
seeking  a  degree  in  arts. 

The  chances  of  a  local  revival  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  appear  to  be  remote. 
On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Bissell  has  con- 
sistently championed  the  cause  of  a 
second  university  and  he  has  offered  a 
helping  hand  to  the  Yorkists  by  accept- 
ing them  as  an  affiliated  college  for  a 
minimum  of  four,  and  a  maximum  of 
eight,  years.  ■ 

Bladeti  of  Economics 

a  piece  of  good  news  has  reached  us 
just  in  time  for  inclusion  over  the 
masthead.  Professor  V.  W.  Bladen, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  political 
economy,  author  of  the  young  Toronto 
economist's  best-thumbed  vade  mecum 
'the  green  book',  and  president  of  Sec- 
tion Two  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  has  been  appointed  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts.  ■ 
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Bank  of  Montreal 

WORKING     WITH     CANADIANS     IN     EVERY     WALK     OF    LIFE     SINCE     1817 


Francois  Charles 
Archile 

Jeanneret 

B.A.  (Toronto); 
LL.D.  (McMaster) 
D.  es  L.  (Laval, 
Montreal) 


karsh,  Ottawa 


Joined  the  staff  of 
University  College,  191 3 


The  facade  of  University  College  wears  a  slightly  unfamiliar  look  in  the  glare  of  its  new 
floodlights.  In  a  sense  each  Principal  is  a  floodlight,  focussing  upon  some  special  aspect 
of  the  College's  life  while  illuminating  all.  Principal  Jeanneret  has  been  a  staunch  leader  of 
University  College  on  all  fronts;  the  aspect  that  has  come  into  sharpest  focus  during  his 
regime  is  the  relationship  between  the  College  and  its  graduates.  Unlike  the  young  couple 
in  Salad  Days,  the  graduates  of  U.C.  have  never  said  they  wouldn't  look  back,  and  they  have 
found  in  the  Principal's  office  a  warm  welcome,  fatherly  interest,  and  active  co-operation, 
which  have  done  much  for  clan  solidarity.  Never  was  this  family  spirit  more  evident  than 
in  the  Centennial  gatherings,  the  happy  atmosphere  of  which  was  his  creation. 

Another  of  his  family  interests  is  in  the  teachers  of  French  in  the  schools.  School  and 
university  teachers  of  Modern  Languages  enjoy  splendid  liaison,  largely  as  a  result  of  his 
efforts.  And  in  the  wider  Canadian  family,  he  has  worked  for  many  years  toward  the  day 
when  all  Canadians  will  cherish  both  of  their  languages  and  their  cultures. 

With  his  wisdom,  dignity  and  friendliness,  he  will  adorn  an  office  which  he  will  be  the 
seventh  graduate  of  University  College  to  occupy — that  of  Chancellor  of  the  University. 


Principal  to  Chancellor 
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R.   BUR  WELL 


yin  Historic  Occasion 


The  leaders  of  the  University  have  met  their  responsibility  by  planning 
imaginatively  for  the  future;  now  it  is  up  to  society  to  provide  the  means 
of  implementing  these  plans.  It  is  a  challenge  of  heroic  proportions  and 
noble  purpose. 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 


THE    LAYING    OF    THE    COPING    STONE    of 

the  tower  of  University  College  in  1858 
was  celebrated  not  only  by  an  artillery 
salute,  but  by  the  entertaining  of  guests 
and  the  making  of  speeches  in  the  Hall 
of  the  College.  Dr.  John  McCaul,  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  trusted  that  'succes- 
sive generations  will  hand  down,  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  an  institution  which 
freely  offers  the  advantages  of  an  educa- 
tion of  the  highest  order  to  all  who  are 
qualified  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
benefits'. 

During  the  afternoon  of  May  22nd, 
1959,    representatives    of    a    successor 


University  generation  entertained  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press  to  mark,  and  to 
announce,  a  development  programme 
acknowledging  and  accepting  the  trust 
implied  by  the  words  spoken  101  years 
before. 

This  gathering  was  held  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  where  a  keynote  poster  con- 
cealed the  coat  of  arms  above  the  presi- 
dential throne.  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y 
pense.  A  battery  of  cameras  had  re- 
placed the  battery  of  guns.  As  refresh- 
ments, there  were  sandwiches  and 
coffee.  A  tape-recording  immortalized 
brief    speeches    which    confirmed    the 
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University's  intention  'to  duplicate  in  a 
decade  the  painstaking  and  patient 
progress  of  the  past  century'  and  to 
bespeak,  in  philanthropic  gifts,  the 
largest  sum  ever  sought  at  one  time  by 
a  Canadian  university. 

Mr.  M.  Wallace  McCutcheon,  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Fund  for  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  Association 
with  the  Federated  Arts  Colleges,  pre- 
sided. He  was  flanked  by  his  Fund 
co-chairman,  Mr.  Neil  J.  McKinnon, 
the  President  of  the  University,  and 
representatives  of  the  Colleges,  the  staff, 
and  the  students. 

An  amount  of  $52,359,000  will  be 
needed  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  first  five 
years  of  a  programme  extending  over 
the  next  ten  years.  At  least  $12,600,000 
of  this  will  be  sought  in  a  national  ap- 
peal to  corporations,  alumni,  and  the 
general  public  in  November  next. 

In  the  expansion  plans,  the  needs  of 
University  College — the  symbol  and 
custodian  of  many  precious  University 
traditions — will  be  constantly  kept  in 
mind.  The  three  federated  arts  colleges, 
associated  with  the  University  in  the 
fund-raising,  will  share  towards  the  cost 
of  their  own  capital  projects  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $4,650,000.  ■ 


The  Contemporary  Scene 

THE    PANORAMA    OF    EXPANSION    includes 

suburban  Downsview  (six  miles  distant 
from  Convocation  Hall)  and  the  stately 
business  precincts  of  University  Avenue. 
Public  curiosity,  however,  centres  on 
the  west  campus  where  Mansard  roofs, 
balustraded  balconies  and  ornate  porti- 
cos are  surrendering  to  the  wreckers.  As 


planning  and  construction  move  into  the 
third  year  it  is  time  to  look  about  and 
take  stock. 

Up  at  Downsview  where,  forty  years 
ago,  the  Connaught  Farm  was  a  solitary 
outpost,  the  new  building  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Aerophysics  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. At  the  farm  itself,  two  units,  one 
for  research  and  another  for  isolation, 
were  finished  last  year.  Down  on  Uni- 
versity Avenue — if  all  goes  well  and 
equipment  is  delivered  on  schedule — the 
dental  building  will  be  ready  for  busi- 
ness in  October.  Over  on  the  other  side 
of  Queen's  Park,  Victoria  and  St. 
Michael's,  breaking  sharply  with  archi- 
tectural tradition,  are  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  roomy  and  hospitable 
residences  designed  to  attract  a  celestial 
total  of  women  students  when  next  term 
begins. 

The  west  campus  is  full  of  surprises. 
From  St.  George  Street  the  old,  slightly 
shop-worn  residential  blocks  look  as 
solid  and  respectable  as  ever,  but  the 
more  intimate  picture  belies  this  im- 
pression. Human  and  mechanical  ter- 
mites are  at  work  on  all  sides;  in  their 
wake  the  builders  are  making  haste  to 
cover  up  the  evidence  of  destruction.  A 
couple  of  acres  of  red  brick  rubble  lie 
on  either  side  of  Huron  Street;  on  the 
one  hand  a  temporary  parking  lot  has 
been  created  while,  on  the  other,  the 
impressive  mass  of  the  Women's  Ath- 
letics building — a  Gulliver  in  Lilliput — 
reaches  skyward.  Diagonally  behind  the 
parking  lot,  the  termites  are  clearing  the 
site  of  the  building  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts — a  podium,  split-levels,  depressed 
approaches,  stone,  and  glass,  to  be  be- 
gun in  June. 

Farther  south,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
old  dental  building,  the  primary  deve- 
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lopment  of  the  Superintendent's  princi- 
pality (stores  and  workshops)  is  well 
advanced.  Started  on  the  5th  of  January, 
it  is  expected  to  be  in  full  use  by  the 
end  of  June.  Two  floors  of  office  space 
should  be  ready  in  August  and  four  more 
will  eventually  be  added  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  administrative  divisions  on 
Simcoe  Hall.  That  important  source  of 
material  comfort,  the  heating  plant,  lies 
within  the  Superintendent's  domain. 
Here,  in  a  new  extension,  equipment  is 
to  be  housed  that  will  supply  (by  means 
of  buried  conduits  rather  than  of  tun- 
nels) high-temperature  low-pressure 
hot  water  to  the  buildings.  This  more 
controllable  medium  will  heat  all  new 
construction  on  the  west  campus  and 
may  even  be  extended  to  service  Trinity 
College. 

One  item  remains — and  it  is  a  large 
one.  The  contract  for  the  new  building 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  a 
substantial  keystone  of  the  vast  engineer- 
ing arch,  has  been  awarded.  Fronting  on 
St.  George  Street  and  between  Forestry 
and  Baldwin  House,  the  space  for  this 
is  ready.  When  one  or  two  small  relics 
of  the  coach  house  days  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  background,  construc- 
tion will  begin.  The  shovels  are  at  work 
there  now.  ■ 


Expansion  at  Victoria 

IN     COMMON    WITH    ALL    PARTS    of    the 

University  of  Toronto,  Victoria  Univer- 
sity is  preparing  for  the  expansion  that 
seems  inevitable  in  the  near  future.  The 
Board  of  Regents  and  the  Senate  have 
jointly  agreed  that  the  enrolment  in 
Victoria  College  will  be  permitted  to 


increase  in  proportion  as  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in- 
creases. This  will  mean  that  a  College 
of  some  2,200  students  is  envisioned.  It 
is  expected  that  the  theological  students 
at  Emmanuel  College  will  also  increase 
in  numbers  as  the  University  population 
rises. 

Plans  have  been  made  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  teaching  staff  that  the  present 
proportion  of  professors  to  students  may 
be  maintained.  The  Board  of  Regents 
has  undertaken  to  make  at  least  two 
new  appointments  each  year  in  the  Arts 
subjects  for  which  Victoria  College  is 
responsible  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 
This  programme  has  already  been  im- 
plemented by  the  addition  of  four  new 
members  to  the  staff  for  the  1958-59 
session  and  two  more  such  appoint- 
ments for  the  next  session.  Similar  in- 
creases will  be  undertaken  for  the 
Theological  faculty  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege as  the  need  arises. 

Extensive  plans  have  also  been  made 
to  increase  the  physical  facilities  of  the 
institution.  There  has  long  existed  a 
need  for  a  women's  residence  and  this 
need  will  become  acute  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  students.  In 
May  of  1958  work  was  begun  on  a 
residence  which  will  house  two  hundred 
Victoria  College  women  students  to- 
gether with  their  dons.  It  is  expected 
that  this  residence,  named  the  Margaret 
Addison  Hall  in  honour  of  the  first 
Dean  of  Women,  will  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy when  the  term  opens  in  Sep- 
tember 1959.  The  cost  of  the  building 
and  furnishings  will  be  approximately 
$1,400,000. 

The  second  urgent  building  need  to 
be  recognized  by  the  Board  and  its 
Planning    Committee    was    for    greater 
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library  facilities  together  with  Seminar 
Rooms  and  office  space  for  the  teaching 
staff.  Plans  are  now  being  made  virtu- 
ally to  double  the  size  of  the  Library 
and  its  Reading  Rooms  as  well  as  pro- 
vide the  other  needed  accommodation. 
The  approximate  cost  of  this  proposed 
building  will  be  $750,000  together  with 
furnishings. 

In  such  ways  Victoria  is  undertaking 
the  necessary  expansion  programme  in 
order  that  she  may  do  her  share  in  meet- 
ing the  educational  crisis.  ■ 


Trinity  Plans 

ENROLMENT    AT    TRINITY    COLLEGE    will 

rise  in  the  next  few  years  to  a  figure 
between  750  and  800:  675  to  700  of 
these  students  will  be  undergraduates 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts;  50  to  60  will  be 
in  Divinity;  the  remainder  will  be  non- 
Arts  and  graduate  students.  To  accom- 
modate this  controlled  expansion,  new 
buildings  are  now  on  the  drawing 
boards  or  are  being  planned. 

The  first  of  the  new  buildings  will  be 
an  addition  to  St.  Hilda's  College.  This 
June  the  south-west  tennis  court  will 
disappear,  and  by  September  1960  a 
new  wing  on  the  north-west  of  the 
present  building  should  be  ready  for  46 
additional  women  students.  The  wing 
will  be  138  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and 
three  storeys  high;  it  will  contain  a 
Principal's  apartment,  with  its  own  en- 
trance on  the  north-east  side,  and  four 
don's  suites;  in  appearance  it  will  con- 
form to  the  Georgian  style  of  the 
present  building. 

The  second  building  project  will  be 
the  construction  of  a  new  academic 
building.  This  will  be  three  storeys  high, 


about  150  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide, 
standing  free,  north-west  of  the  present 
quadrangle.  Although  the  design  will  be 
modern,  it  will  be  harmonious  with  the 
Tudor  Gothic  of  the  Quad  buildings.  It 
will  run  east  and  west  along  the  south 
side  of  the  playing  field,  paralleling  the 
parking  lot.  The  playing  field  will  prob- 
ably not  be  reduced  to  less  than  regula- 
tion football  field  size. 

This  academic  building  will  contain, 
on  the  ground  floor,  a  buttery  (much 
larger  than  the  present  one)  and  a 
women's  lounge  and  locker  room.  On 
the  second  floor  it  will  have  eighteen 
class  and  seminar  rooms,  some  of  flex- 
ible size.  On  the  third  floor  it  will  have 
offices  for  an  academic  staff  of  forty. 
Covered  access  may  be  provided  be- 
tween it  and  the  older  buildings  to  the 
east.  The  present  temporary  library, 
directly  below  the  chapel,  will  remain  in 
use  until  a  new  library  can  be  built. 

Work  will  be  begun  on  the  new  aca- 
demic building  in  the  spring  of  1960, 
and  should  be  finished  by  September 
1961.  When  construction  starts  the 
classrooms   and   offices  on   the   Hoskin 


Avenue  side  of  the  main  building  will 
be  converted  to  rooms  for  about  thirty 
men.  Space  on  the  ground  floor  will 
be  used  for  administrative  offices.  Con- 
vocation Hall  will  be  retained  and 
redecorated. 

The  third  building  project  will  be  the 
completion  of  the  Quadrangle.  The  clos- 
ing of  the  present  gap  in  the  north-west 
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corner  will  begin  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  spring  of  1960.  The  new 
House  in  the  north-west  corner  will  pro- 
vide rooms  for  about  sixty  men  and 
space  for  two  don's  suites.  ■ 


St.  Michael's  Changes 

graduates  of  ten  years  ago  returning 
to  St.  Michael's  for  the  first  time  since 
they  left  will  need  a  guide  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  changes  which  come 
close  to  matching  in  extent  those  of  the 
full  previous  century  of  St.  Michael's 
existence.  In  the  next  decade  St. 
Michael's  will  have  to  duplicate  that 
feat. 

While  to  progress  more  slowly  would 
certainly  be  easier,  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. Local  and  national  conditions 
make  even  ambitious  dreams  matters  of 
necessity.  The  chief  concern  is  to  insure 
that  St.  Michael's  be  not  only  bigger  but 
better.  That  this  can  and  must  be  done 
is  part  of  the  College's  educational  faith. 
That  a  time  of  crisis  and  challenge  for 
the  universities  is  upon  us  no  one 
doubts;  that  the  challenge  can  be  met 
only  the  faint-hearted  will  deny. 

Ten  years  ago  perhaps  no  one  fore- 
saw that  in  1959  St.  Michael's  would 
have  been  able  to  build  Carr  and 
Elmsley  Halls,  that  St.  Joseph's  would 
have  put  up  two  new  modern  residences 
with  full  residential  accommodation  for 
190  women  and  additional  facilities  for 
day  students,  and  that  Loretto  would 
open  their  new  college  on  a  site  much 
better  suited  for  fuller  participation  in 
the  life  of  St.  Michael's,  with  accom- 
modation for  190  resident  women  stu- 
dents in  addition  to  day  students. 

To  be  sure,  the  bills  are  not  paid  but 


it  is  a  measure  of  the  faith  and  courage 
and  hope  of  all  the  people  at  St. 
Michael's  that  such  commitments  have 
been  made.  While  this  might  appear  im- 
pressive, St.  Michael's  is  only  at  the 
half-way  mark  of  what  it  must  do. 

A  new  Library  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  1,500  undergraduates,  in  addition  to 
the  graduate  students  who  attend  the 
Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies,  must  be 
provided  immediately.  The  Library  is 
the  heart  of  a  college  and  university  and 
the  present  undergraduate  and  graduate 
libraries  are  already  being  overtaxed.  If 
scholarly  work  is  to  continue,  and  it  is 
a  college's  reason  for  existence,  a  new 
Library  is  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is 
planned  to  begin  the  Library  in  1960, 
when  the  present  undergraduate  library 
will  be  converted  to  offices  for  the  ever- 
increasing  staff. 

St.  Michael's  has  a  vital  stake  in  the 
National  Fund  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  hopes  to  realize  at  least 
$900,000  from  it.  Of  this,  $200,000  will 
go  to  the  new  Loretto  College  and  the 
remainder  to  the  construction  of  the 
Library.  It  is  only  on  the  condition  that 
these  minimums  are  realized  that  the 
College  can  undertake  the  still  formid- 
able task  of  providing  for  an  enrolment 
of  1,500  by  1968-69.  By  that  time  an 
additional  classroom  building,  an  addi- 
tional men's  residence  and  an  addition 
to  the  central  power  plant  will  be  either 
completed  or  on  the  way. 

St.  Michael's  is  proud  of  its  history 
and  proud  of  its  place  as  a  federated 
university  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Its  graduates  and  friends  share  this 
pride  and  it  is  felt  that  they  will  help 
insure  its  continuing  success  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  Catholic  Higher 
Education.  ■ 
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Samuel 
Beatty 


M.A.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  (Toronto) 
F.R.S.C. 


B.  BURWELL 


Joined  the  staff  of  the 
University,  1907 


Some  are  born  teachers;  and  though  they  may  achieve  professorships  and  have  adminis- 
tration thrust  upon  them,  teachers  they  remain.  Nothing  ever  dulls  that  curious  passion 
for  showing  someone  how  to  go  about  solving  a  problem.  Samuel  Beatty  is  one  of  these. 
He  has  always  held  the  role  of  the  teacher  to  be  the  supremely  important  duty,  the  greatest 
privilege,  the  most  rewarding  joy.  Neither  his  research  nor  his  administration  seems  to 
have  suffered  withal — to  judge  from  his  impressive  list  of  published  articles,  and  from  the 
enviable  reputation  attained  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  under  his  leadership. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  his  career  lies  in  his  immense,  genuine,  friendly  interest  in  people. 
Many  staff  members,  junior  as  well  as  senior,  have  been  flattered  and  warmed  by  his  kindness. 
There  is  a  sturdy  independence  about  him;  he  was  still  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  the  indi- 
vidual, as  against  the  authority,  long  after  he  himself  had  come  to  embody  the  authority. 
On  many  committees  his  voice  was  the  reminder  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
the  course  for  the  student. 

The  University  owes  much  to  him  and  to  Mrs.  Beatty,  particularly  in  the  last  few  years, 
for  their  faithful,  willing,  gracious  and  unobtrusive  performance  of  many  social  and  official 
duties.  While  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  office  of  Chancellor,  he  has  invested  it  with 
humanity  and  warmth. 


Chancellor,  1953-1959 
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B.   BURWELL 


The  Convocation  Hall  at  night 
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MofFatt 
St.  Andrew 

Woodside 


B.A.  (Toronto) 
B.A.  and  M.A. 
(Oxford) 


B.   BURWELL 


Joined  the  staff  of 
University  College,  1932 


Perhaps  the  eyebrow  of  the  new  Principal,  supra,  was  raised  at  the  two-timing  aspect, 
contra,  of  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence  clock,  and  the  remark  which  hovers  on  his 
lips  will  be  a  whimsical  comment,  from  ancient  play  or  modern  poem,  on  the  relativity  of 
time.  He  is  a  walking  anthology  of  quiet  humour.  He  has  the  Oxford-donnish  knack 
of  perceiving  subtle  incongruities;  his  collection  of  remembered  witticisms  is  without 
parallel;  conversation  with  him  is  a  whetstone  to  sharpen  one's  wits  and  perceptions,  a 
piquant  sauce  adding  flavour  and  delight  to  the  humdrum  events  of  the  day. 

He  is  a  great  and  gracious  host — not  only  in  Wychwood  Park,  where  Mrs.  Woodside 
conspires  with  him  to  make  guests  feel  like  pampered  favourites  of  the  gods,  but  also  in  the 
University,  where  he  is  so  completely  at  home.  He  is  particularly  assiduous  in  taking  care 
of  his  youngest  guests,  the  undergraduates.  As  individuals  they  pre-empt  his  time;  collec- 
tively they  engage  his  deepest  concern.  He  is  critical  of  those  who  neglect  undergraduate 
teaching  for  research,  and  also  of  those  who  forget,  in  their  obsession  with  minutiae,  the 
greatness  of  the  tradition  which  it  is  their  task  to  transmit. 

University  College  may  well  rejoice  in  the  return  of  MofFatt  Woodside — impeccable 
scholar,  knowledgeable  administrator  and  loyal  graduate — to  his  academic  roof-tree. 


Principal,  University  College 
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IS.  BURWELL 


SirgDaniel  Wilson  Residence,  University  College 
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Harold 
Bennett 


B.A.  (Toronto); 
Ph.D.  (Chicago) 


Joined  the  staff  of 
Victoria  College,  1932 


Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you'  was  the  caption  chosen  by  the  Torontonensis 
representative  of  the  class  of  191 5,  Victoria  College,  for  the  biographical  sketch  of 
Harold  Bennett.  Obviously  the  geniality  that  has  been  well  known  at  Victoria  since  they 
killed  the  fatted  calf  for  him  in  1932  dates  at  least  from  his  undergraduate  days.  Switching 
from  Pass  Arts  to  Classics  in  the  second  year,  he  graduated  first  in  first  class  honours,  having 
also,  inter  alia,  won  the  University  doubles  championship  at  tennis  with  a  partner  named 
George  Brown — a  fact  which  one  hopes  will  be  duly  recorded  in  the  Dictionary  of  Canadian 
Biography. 

Possibly  the  appeal  of  the  classics  was  to  his  sense  of  humour,  which  he  has  never  left 
outside  the  classroom  door.  For  Cicero's  dictum  on  what  ought  to  be  done  about  Augustus — 
laudanditm  adolescentew,  oniandttm,  tollciidum — Professor  Bennett  produced  the  rendering: 
'That  young  man  must  be  welcomed  with  a  parade  and  taken  for  a  ride';  and  Cicero's  pun 
about  the  man  who  made  the  Senate  laugh  not  by  his  jokes  but  by  his  .odd  appearance  (facie 
magis  quam  facetiis  ridiculns)  comes  out  as  'more  by  his  phizz  than  by  his  sparkle'. 

Principal  Bennett  retires,  summa  cum  laudc ,  from  active  administration,  but  Victoria  will 
welcome  back  both  his  phizz  and  his  sparkle  whenever  they  appear. 


Principal,  Victoria  College,  1951-59 
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B.  BURWELL 


Victorian  Staircase 
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B.    Bl'KWF.LI 


Northrop  Frye 


B.A.  (Toronto); 
B.A.  and  M.A. 
(Oxford); 
LL.D.  (Carleton) 


Joined  the  staff  of 
Victoria  College,  1939 


/^vf  course,'  a  startled  English  class  was  told,  'The  Tempest  was  written  to  be  performed 
V^y  under  water.'  This  possibly  apocryphal  anecdote  about  Professor  Frye  has  at  least  a 
symbolic  truth,  for  he  often  collides  with  the  ordinary;  his  is  one  of  those  rare  minds  that 
voyage  on  (or  under)  strange  seas  of  thought  alone. 

As  a  high  school  student  Northrop  Frye  excelled  at  typing  and  at  music — the  piano. 
He  first  came  from  Moncton  to  Toronto  as  an  entrant  in  a  contest  at  Massey  Hall,  in  which 


Principal,  Victoria  College 
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B.    BUR  WELL 


Margaret  Addison  Hall 


he  came  second.  It  was  a  typing  contest.  Words,  rather  than  notes,  won  out  as  his  chosen 
medium,  a  loss  to  music  but  a  great  and  lasting  gain  to  English  literature. 

Besides  the  books  for  [which  he  is  best  , known,  ' Fearful  Symmetry  and  Anatomy  of 
Criticism,  there  have  been  papers,  editorials  in  the  Canadian  Forum,  and  lectures — most 
recently,  one  of  the  triad  of  Installation  Lectures — to  hearten  and  stimulate  the  academic 
world.  All  is  not,  after  all,  lost;  the  old  insistence  on  precision  and  clarity  of  expression  is 
worth  while;  we  will  not  be  asphyxiated  unawares  by  the  smog  of  journalese  and  jargon, 
'throwing  words  in  the  general  direction  of  their  meanings',  to  awaken  in  the  nightmare 
world  of  unthink  and  goodspeak,  so  long  as  this  prophet  of  the  logos  continues  to  thunder. 
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THE  DUTCH  STUDENT 


LEIDEN,    17TH   MARCH 


Douglas  Grant 


when  i  crossed  from  the  Library  to 
the  University  seven  weeks  ago  to  give 
my  first  lecture  I  paused  on  the  bridge 
to  see  how  thick  the  ice  was  on  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  canal.  I  was  chilled 
by  the  bitter  wind — and,  to  an  extent, 
by  nervous  anticipation.  The  idea  of 
lecturing  to  Dutch  students  with  suffi- 
cient mastery  of  English  to  take  all  their 
work  in  the  language  was  intimidating. 
I  had  formed  from  their  linguistic  at- 
tainments perhaps  an  exaggerated  opin- 
ion of  their  general  ability.  There  was 
nothing  to  do,  however,  but  to  walk 
briskly  on.  Before  I  gave  my  lecture 
yesterday,  in  contrast,  I  spent  ten  min- 
utes strolling  in  the  Hortus  Botanicus. 
The  sun  shone  brightly  and  the  crocuses 
studding  the  lawn  under  the  massive 
beech  tree,  which  stands  immediately 
within  the  entrance,  were  in  full  bloom. 
I  was  as  relaxed  as  I  usually  am  before 
any  lecture  and  even  looked  forward  to 
talking  to  people  whom  I  have  grown 
to  admire  and  respect. 

I  still  find  the  students'  fluency  in 
English  intimidating — nothing  seems  to 
escape  them;  even  the  subtlest  of  Pope's 
lines  is  immediately  picked  up — but  the 
growing  realization  that  they,  too,  have 
their  weak  sides  has  made  them  more 
sympathetic.  Oddly  enough,  their  prin- 
cipal weakness  is  the  one  commonly 
attributed  to  the  Toronto  student.  They 
are   insufficiently  critical   and  indepen- 


dent in  their  judgement.  Their  schooling 
is  largely  responsible  for  this  apparent 
passivity  of  mind.  They  are  trained  by 
way  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  learn  by 
rote,  and  though  this  does  give  them  a 
great  advantage  when  it  comes  to  learn- 
ing the  grammar  of  modern  languages, 
it  encourages  in  them  a  tendency  to  rely 
on  memory  alone.  But  prod  them  and 
argue  with  them  and  you  will  quickly 
find  that  they  have  reserves  of  acumen 
and  independence  which  they  can  draw 
on  to  great  effect.  As  people,  none  could 
be  nicer:  polite,  generous,  and  vivacious 
— yes,  vivacious;  I  cannot  understand 
how  they  have  come  historically  to  be 
dubbed  as  dull. 

They  are  much  more  independent 
socially  than  the  Toronto  student.  They 
live  entirely  in  lodgings,  attend  lectures 
when  they  think  fit,  and  are  expected  to 
work  on  their  own.  The  system  has 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  is  that  they  are  forced 
into  self-reliance  and  the  professor  is 
free  from  the  nagging  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  their  whole  welfare.  The 
disadvantage  is  that  as  the  University 
expands,  as  expand  it  must,  the  student 
will  become  ever  more  isolated.  The 
present  arrangement  can  only  work 
satisfactorily  so  long  as  opportunities 
for  an  informal  and  personal  contact 
between  student  and  professor  exist. 
Continued  on  page  112 
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FROM  THE  PARK  TO  THE  POLE 


VIA    GLENDON    HALL 


The  Department  of  Botany 

J.  H.  Soper 


EVEN    THE    MOST    CASUAL    PASSER-BY    On 

College  Street  just  west  of  University 
Avenue  will  have  noticed  the  green- 
houses on  the  north  side  of  the  street 
opposite  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Some  will  have  wondered  about 
the  ownership  and  purpose  of  these 
glass  houses  and,  even  if  they  observed 
their  connection  to  the  three-storey  grey 
building  directly  to  the  north,  they  will 
not  have  seen  the  main  entrance  facing 
Queen's  Park  and  bearing  the  name- 
plate  'University  of  Toronto — Botany 
Building'.  Glass  and  grey  stone  com- 
bine to  form  the  centre  for  teaching  and 
research  in  plant  science  on  the  campus. 
They  enclose  offices,  laboratories,  class- 
rooms, a  library,  and  the  necessary  and 
conspicuous  area  where  plants  can  be 
grown  throughout  the  year. 


But  Toronto's  department  of  botany 
has  spread  farther  afield.  North  of 
Sunnybrook  Hospital  and  fronting  on 
Bayview  Avenue,  Glendon  Hall,  the 
former  E.  R.  Wood  estate,  has  provided 
an  outdoor  laboratory  in  the  form  of 
research  gardens.  Here  Botany  and 
Forestry  are  together  developing  a 
scientific  garden,  an  arboretum,  and 
special  laboratory  facilities.  At  Glendon 
Hall  the  botanists  have  begun  a  Syste- 
matic Garden,  a  Shrub  Collection,  and 
several  special  collections  which  bring 
together  a  variety  of  related  species  as 
living  source  material  for  experimenta- 
tion. The  iris  collection,  containing 
some  400  recognized  varieties,  has  pro- 
vided ample  material  for  pigment  stud- 
ies. The  estate  has  great  possibilities  for 
the  development  of  a  full-fledged  botani- 
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Herbarium 


cal  garden  which  could  be  a  great  asset 
to  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Twenty-six  hundred  miles  still  fur- 
ther north  and  six  hundred  miles  south 
of  the  Pole,  Botany  established,  in  the 
summer  of  1958,  a  temporary  field  sta- 
tion on  Ellesmere,  the  largest  of  Can- 
ada's Queen  Elizabeth  Islands.  Three 
mountain  peaks  dominate  the  lake 
where  this  station  was  set  up.  If  all  goes 
well,  the  highest  of  them  will  be  named 
Mt.  Varsity. 


Teaching 

Botany  is  a  science:  it  is  the  science 
which  treats  of  plants  from  the  smallest 
of  single-celled  algae  to  the  most  com- 
plicated of  the  higher  species.  The  De- 
partment of  Botany  offers  courses  in 
the  basic  aspects  of  plant  life  to  under- 
graduate students  in  the  faculties  of  arts, 
forestry  and  medicine.  These  students 
learn  how  plants  grow,  fit  into  the  en- 
vironment, reproduce,  and  pass  on  their 
characteristics  to  successive  generations. 


At  the  higher  levels,  students  in  the 
Graduate  School  pursue  more  detailed 
courses  in  cell  development,  patterns  of 
food  manufacture,  plant  diseases,  ori- 
gins of  species  under  natural  and  arti- 
ficial conditions,  and  the  identification 
and  distribution  of  native  plants;  or  they 
may  investigate  special  problems  under 
the  guidance  of  a  member  of  the  staff. 
Living  plants  are  used  in  most  courses 
in  Botany  and  the  greenhouse  staff  is 
kept  busy  filling  the  demand  week  by 
week  for  the  variety  of  plants  needed  in 
different  stages  of  growth  throughout 
the  teaching  term.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing class  materials,  space  is  devoted  to 
the  growing  of  plants  for  experimental 
purposes,  such  as  the  testing  of  resis- 
tance to  disease.  Although  the  green- 
house is  not  generally  open  for  public 
displays,  it  contains  a  variety  of  plants 
which  are  of  interest  to  the  layman  as 
well  as  to  the  student  of  botany.  In 
addition  to  living  plants,  preserved 
specimens  are  also  needed  by  botanists. 
Except  for  some  special  groups,  these 
specimens  are  most  often  kept  in  the 
dried  condition  in  a  collection  known  as 
a  herbarium.  Flowering  plants  and  ferns 
are  pressed  flat,  dried,  and  mounted  on 
large  sheets  of  paper,  then  filed  in  fire- 
proof cases  according  to  family,  genus 
and  species.  Mosses,  lichens,  liverworts 
and  fungi  are  kept  in  envelopes  or 
packets  glued  to  the  sheets  and  filed  in 
the  same  manner.  These  herbarium 
specimens  are  invaluable  as  standards 
for  comparison  in  the  identification  of 
unknowns,  or  as  reference  or  display 
material  in  studies  of  the  distribution 
and  variation  of  plants.  The  collections 
now  total  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
specimens  and  could  form  the  basis  of 
a  separate  botanical  museum. 
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International  Seed  Exchange 

During  the  growing  season,  viable 
seed  of  both  native  and  cultivated  spe- 
cies is  collected  at  Glendon  Hall  and 
offered  to  other  gardens  on  an  exchange 
basis  through  the  International  Seed 
Exchange.  In  the  spring  the  requests 
for  seed  flow  in;  the  seeds  are  packaged 
and  distributed  to  gardens  at  Kew, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Leningrad,  Tokyo,  and 
numerous  other  botanical  centres.  Dur- 
ing the  1958-59  session  over  170  re- 
quests have  been  received  involving  the 
distribution  of  some  4,000  packets  of 
seed.  Needless  to  say,  our  botanists 
benefit  by  being  able  to  obtain  without 
charge  seed  of  almost  any  species  de- 
sired for  research  purposes  by  ordering 
from  the  many  seed  lists  received  on 
this  exchange  programme. 


Research 

The  staff  members  in  Botany,  if  not 
engaged  in  teaching,  are  usually  occu- 
pied in  research.  The  subject  matter, 
expressed  in  general  terms,  includes  the 
following:  availability  of  solutes  and 
ions  in  soil  and  lake  water  in  relation  to 
the  needs  of  plants;  identification  and 
distribution  of  native  mosses,  lichens, 
fungi,  ferns  and  flowering  plants;  tech- 
niques for  estimating  primary  produc- 
tivity in  land  communities,  including 
the  harvest  method  and  determination 
cf  total  chlorophyll  content;  analysis 
and  sampling  of  plant  communities 
and  the  mathematical  techniques  in- 
volved; host-parasite  relationships  and 
resistance  to  disease;  development  and 
inheritance  of  flower  pigments;  develop- 
ment of  plant  tissues  in  relation  to  the 
environment. 


Some  of  these  researches  are  carried 
out  in  the  field — for  example  those  of 
an  exploratory  or  descriptive  nature  in- 
volving the  analysis  of  vegetation  and 
the  distribution  of  indigenous  plants. 
Others  begin  with  the  collection  of 
material  and  data  in  the  field  and  con- 
tinue with  experiments  or  research  in 
the  laboratory  or  herbarium. 


Northern  Ellesmere 

In  May  of  last  year  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Botany  set  up  a  field  station  at 
latitude  81°  49'  north.  Here,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Hazen,  was  the  Canadian 
I.G.Y.  station  where  a  group  of  univer- 
sity and  government  scientists  studied 
the  local  geology,  glaciers,  weather, 
flora  and  fauna.  The  party  was  flown 
into  the  area  by  the  R.C.A.F.  in  the 
spring  when  it  was  possible  to  land  on 
the  lake  ice,  but  had  to  be  evacuated  by 
helicopter  to  an  icebreaker  in  mid- 
August  when  most  of  the  ice  had 
melted.     The     particular     purpose     of 


the  department  was  to  make  a  survey 
of  arctic-alpine  vegetation  in  a  region 
hitherto  completely  unknown  botani- 
cal ly. 

Lake  Hazen  is  a  fresh-water  lake  45 
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miles  long  and  7  miles  wide,  lying  in 
the  shelter  of  an  impressive  series  of 
mountain  ranges  at  the  edge  of  Can- 
ada's largest  ice-cap.  The  scenery  is 
magnificent  all  around  the  lake  and 
from  the  summits  of  the  first  range  of 
mountains  one  can  look  eastward  across 
Lake  Hazen  to  Chandler  Fiord  and  be- 
yond to  the  west  coast  of  Greenland, 
or  westward  across  a  sea  of  ice  and 
snow  pierced  by  numerous  mountain 
peaks.  Several  of  the  mountain  peaks 
near  the  lake  were  climbed  for  the  first 
time  by  members  of  the  1958  party  and 
the  names  Mt.  McGill,  Mt.  Ubyssey 
and  Mt.  Varsity  have  been  proposed  for 
three  of  them. 

Although  the  climate  is  severe  at  this 
latitude,  the  summer  is  a  pleasant  time. 
The  long  winter  night  ends  at  the  first 
of  March  and  before  the  middle  of 
April  there  is  continuous  daylight.  The 
temperature  finally  rises  above  freezing 
about  the  10th  of  June,  when  the  melt 
season  begins,  and  within  a  week  the 
winter's  accumulation  of  only  slightly 
more  than  a  foot  of  snow  disappears. 
During  June,  July  and  August  there  are 
a  great  many  calm  sunny  days  in  a  frost- 
free  period  of  about  ten  weeks.  Except 
in  the  mountains,  the  total  summer  rain- 
fall is  less  than  one  inch,  with  the  result 
that  the  area  is  really  an  arctic  desert. 
Plant  growth  is  favoured  by  the  con- 
tinuous daylight  but  limited  by  the 
available  moisture  and  lack  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil.  In  a  few  places, 
where  melt  water  from  snow-fields  and 
from    glaciers    is    available    to    plants 


throughout  the  season,  rich  meadows, 
alluvial  marshes,  and  mossy  carpets 
have  developed. 

In  contrast  to  the  generally  poor  de- 
velopment of  a  ground  cover,  the  flora 
itself  is  comparatively  rich,  over  100 
different  species  of  flowering  plants  oc- 
curing  in  the  area.  Yellow,  white  and 
pink  are  the  predominant  flower 
colours.  Two  ferns,  an  edible  mushroom, 
and  a  small  puffball,  a  few  liverworts 
together  with  numerous  mosses  and 
lichens  make  up  the  rest  of  the  visible 
plant  life.  Several  water  flowers  were 
found  in  the  small  mountain  lakes.  Six 
flowering  plants  were  discovered  which 
had  not  previously  been  known  on 
Ellesmere;  sixteen  species  provided  the 
northernmost  records  for  Canada  and 
nineteen  appear  to  be  at  their  northern 
limit  for  the  world.  Extensive  collec- 
tions were  brought  back  to  be  deposited 
in  the  herbarium  of  the  Botany  Depart- 
ment and  at  the  National  Museum,  with 
duplicates  for  distribution  elsewhere. 

With  so  much  emphasis  now  being 
placed  on  exploration  and  development 
in  the  Arctic,  it  would  seem  appropriate 
to  consider  setting  up  a  University  of 
Toronto  summer  field  station  in  an  area 
such  as  the  Lake  Hazen  valley.  Here, 
staff  members  from  several  departments 
could  carry  out  research  projects  and 
train  students  for  work  in  Canada's 
expanding  northlands.  ■ 

Professor  J.  H.  Soper  is  Associate  Pro- 
fessor and  Curator  of  the  Department 
of  Botany. 
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Rich  marshy  meadow  with 
arctic  cotton 

(Eriophorurn  scheuchzeri) — a 
favourite  pasture  for  musk-ox 


View  of  base  camp  from 
helicopter  (August,  1958).  Above 
flagpole  (aerial  mast)  is 
mountain  proposed  as  Mt.  Varsity 
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Musk-ox  skeleton 

with  lush  growth  of  arctic  cotton 

resulting  from 

additional  organic  matter 


Edge  of  arctic  desert. 

Part  of  Garfield  Range  in  the 

background 
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LETTER 

FROM 

ISTANBUL 


H.  H.  Lane 


publishing  anything  in  one's  native 
language  at  home  may  have  problems, 
but  trying  to  do  it  in  a  country  where 
the  language  is  foreign  presents  prob- 
lems undreamed  of.  After  ten  years  of 
this  as  editor  of  the  only  alumni  maga- 
zine in  Turkey — the  Alumni  Bulletin  of 
the  Istanbul  American  Colleges — I  can 
say  that  my  period  of  initiation  in  the 
world  of  alumni  publishing  has  been 
long  and  often  very  trying. 

Now  that  I  look  back  on  it — for  now 
we  set  our  own  type  and  print  by  offset 
— I  can  say  that  the  triumph  of  satis- 
faction that  accompanies  the  completion 
of  each  issue  far  surpasses  anything 
ever  felt  by  editors  whose  printers  work 
in  a  familiar  language. 

Because  of  the  technical  difficulties 
of  getting  our  magazine  into  print,  the 
actual  writing  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  least  difficult  part  of  the  task. 
It  took  only  two  to  three  weeks;  the 
printing  took  seven  or  eight. 

Not  knowing  a  word  of  English,  the 
printer  had  to  devote  his  entire  concen- 
tration to  each  character  he  ticked  off 
on  his  linotype  machine.  For  a  maga- 
zine of  32  pages,  with  all  but  10  de- 
voted to  text,  this  meant  a  total  of 
118,000  characters.  Amazingly  enough, 
with  the  more  complex  technical  terms 
he   had   never   seen   before,   he   rarely 


made  a  mistake.  Once  he  became  fami- 
liar with  such  words  as  'and',  'so'  or 
'but',  he  frequently  did  so;  and  in 
correcting  one  mistake,  he  often  made 
new  ones. 

To  simplify  the  matter  of  proof-read- 
ing as  much  as  possible,  we  resorted  to 
the  use  of  large  numbers  of  illustrations. 
Each  illustration  meant  the  elimination 
of  some  24  lines  of  type,  a  relief  to  both 
the  printer  and  the  editor. 

I  would  often  receive  an  urgent  tele- 
phone message  from  the  printer,  asking 
me  to  call  at  once.  The  trouble  was 
invariably  the  same  thing.  The  modern 
Turkish  alphabet  does  not  contain  the 
letter  w,  for  Roman  script  is  now  used 
in  Turkey  instead  of  the  old  Arabic 
characters  of  the  Ottoman  days.  While 
the  printer  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
proper  equipment  for  his  linotype 
machine,  he  was  unable  to  borrow 
enough  w's  from  his  friends  to  complete 
all  of  our  headings  and  subheadings.  In 
such  cases  it  was  necessary  to  rewrite 
them,  using  words  not  containing  w's. 
After  this  had  happened  a  few  times, 
we  learned  to  use  headings  and  sub- 
heading that  were  innocent  of  w's. 

Beyond  the  layout  and  page-proof 
stage,  much  of  the  work  was  done 
while  I  stood  over  the  printer's  shoulder. 
As  a  result  I  learned  the  printing  busi- 
ness from  the  ground  up.  In  the  process, 
I  also  learned  a  lot  of  Turkish,  for  I 
had  to  give  all  my  instructions  to  the 
printer  in  his  own  language.  To  elimi- 
nate as  many  errors  as  possible,  we 
often  went  through  six  sets  of  proofs. 
This  meant  that  my  operator's  precious 
lead  was  tied  up  for  a  long  time  while 
he  did  dozens  of  other  publications  in 
Turkish.  But  we  managed. 

Continued  on  page  114 
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The  Transistor 

A  recent  Case  Study  in  Electrical  Technology 

One  thin  slice  of 
specially  treated  solid  germanium  +  3  metal  pigtails 

=    1    transistor 

Origin — Discovered  by  physicists  doing  research 

on  semiconductors  at  the 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  in    1948 

Application — To  amplify 

electrical  signals,  to  provide  computer  logic 

Economic  Value — Over  200  million  dollars 

of  sales  of  transistors  and 

semiconductor  diodes  in  North  America  in   1958 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  ON  THE  CAMPUS 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  DENNIS  HALL  J .    M .    flCHTl 


electrical  engineering  is  as  alive  today  as  electricity  itself.  The  use  of  electrical 
energy  by  Canadians  is  doubling  every  ten  years,  but  such  staid  indications  of  pro- 
fessional success  do  little  to  reveal  the  exciting  world  of  electrical  technology. 

Out  of  the  cornucopia  of  basic  research  in  physics,  chemistry  and  mathematics 
information  is  flowing  at  an  unprecedented  rate  about  new  materials  and  physical 
processes  that  may  be  the  key  to  new  devices  as  magical  as  the  transistor. 

It  is  the  electrical  engineer's  function  to  use  this  information  in  the  design  of 
devices  to  convert  and  control  electrical  energy,  in  the  building  of  systems  for 
power  distribution,  in  communication,  in  industrial  automation,  and  in  electronic 
computation.  If  new  materials  and  devices  were  used  simply  to  improve  established 
systems,  the  teacher  of  electrical  engineering  could  watch  the  procession  of  new 
gadgets  with  ivory  tower  reserve.  But  this  is  not  the  situation.  New  devices  are 
making  possible  entirely  new  approaches  to  old  problems.  Established  practices  may 
become  obsolete  in  a  few  years.  High  speed  electronic  computers  have  been  causing 
one  such  revolution  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  electrical  generators 
in  1980  will  exploit  physical  processes  completely  different  from  those  of  to-day. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Department  lives  in  this  ferment  now,  and  must  face 
the  real  dangers  of  rapid  academic  change. 
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A  world  of  black  boxes, 
dials  and  meter  pointers 


Second-year   students   manipulate 

the  dials  of  a 

precision  potentiometer  as  they  make  an 

accurate  measurement  of  a  voltage 


At  60  cycles  per  second,  wattmeters, 

voltmeters, 

ammeters,  simple  conductors 

and  an  attentive  graduate  student 

suffice  to  study  how  a  new  design  of 

electrical  motor  behaves 


in  the  laboratories  of  the  department  on  any  afternoon  of  term  you  will  find 
students  learning  how  to  use  instruments,  measuring  the  properties  of  materials, 
studying  the  behaviour  of  motors  and  generators,  and  developing  designs  for 
electronic  amplifiers  and  servomechanisms.  On  all  sides  they  are  turning  dials, 
reading  the  positions  of  pointers  on  meters  and  observing  the  shapes  of  electron 
traces  on  the  screens  of  oscilloscopes. 

Measurement  and  control  of  electrical  quantities  in  electrical  engineering  is 
much  simpler  than  the  corresponding  problem  in  mechanical  or  chemical  engineer- 
ing. For  instance,  to  measure  temperature  in  a  space  satellite  or  to  measure  the 
torque  on  the  shaft  of  a  steel  rolling  mill  we  develop  instruments  that  produce 
electrical  signals  proportional  to  the  quantity  to  be  measured.  Industrial  instru- 
mentation by  electrical  means  is  expanding  at  an  enormous  rate. 
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High-frequency  plumbing 


At  9,000  million  cycles  per  second 

electrical  energy  can  be 

made  to  flow  inside  metal  pipes 

called  waveguides.  In 

this  silver  or  gold  plated 

plumbing  we  find  resonant 

cavities,  tuning  stubs,  irises, 

circulators  and  horns. 

Radar  stations  are  full  of  such  plumbini 

and  Canada's  new  transcontinental 

microwave  relay  link 

for  TV  could  not  be  built  without  it 


Ear  on  outer  space 


The  peculiar  shapes  of  radio  and  television 
antennas  are  the  mouths  and 
ears  of  the  vast  systems  of  electrical 
communication  that 
fill  every  cubic  foot  of  air  around 
us  with  a  myriad  of  silent  elec- 
trical signals.  Out  of  this 
complex  jumble  our  electrical  receivers 
select  and  make  intelligible 
the  signal  we  desire. 
In  the  radio  telescope,  really  a  large 
antenna,  electrical  engineering  has 
given  astronomy  a  sensitive  new  ear 
with  which  to  listen  to  the  silent 
electrical  sounds  of  outer  space. 
The  zig-zag  antenna  shown  was 
designed  in  the  department  and 
is  used  jointly  with  the  department  of 
Astronomy.  It  glistens 
with  winter  ice  as  it  points  into  the  constellation  of  Orion 
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New  materials 
—  a  key  to 
the  future 


The  S-like  figure 

on  the  face  of  the  oscilloscope 

is  the 

square-loop  magnetization  curve 

of  a  new  magnetic  material 

that  did  not 

exist 

a  few  years  ago 


with  a  new  magnetic  material  it  has  been  possible  to  develop  compact  memory 
devices  for  storing  large  amounts  of  information  in  electronic  computers,  and 
data-processing  systems  for  business.  The  department  has  investigated  its  use  in 
devices  that  will  convert  electric  currents  at  60  cycles  per  second  to  electric  cur- 
rents at  180  cycles  per  second  for  application  in  welding  and  induction-heating 
equipment. 

New  materials  such  as  the  ferrites  and  semiconductors  are  being  developed  very 
rapidly.  On  these  materials  and  related  physical  processes  for  the  storage  and 
conversion  of  electrical  energy  much  of  the  future  of  electrical  engineering  will 
depend.  Unfortunately  the  Department  is  ill-equipped  to  assist  in  their  exploitation. 

The  academic  tension  caused  by  this  situation  is  very  real.  For  example,  to 
understand  the  potentialities  and  limitations  of  the  transistor  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  how  an  atomic  entity  called  the  'hole'  participates  with  the  electron  in 
the  process  of  electrical  conduction.  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  transistor  a  few 
years  ago,  electrical  engineering  departments  were  not  teaching  the  necessary 
theory — nor,  indeed,  was  the  theory  itself  complete.  In  this  situation  more  aca- 
demic emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  study  of  the  properties  of  materials  and  on 
energy  conversion  processes,  and  less  on  established  technology.  The  S-curve  on  the 
oscilloscope  is  not  a  curiosity,  it  is  symbolic  of  significant  change. 
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Electronic 

Computers 


This  complex  of  dials,  buttons, 

and  wires 

together  with  some  500 

hidden  vacuum  tubes  is  part  of 

the    department's    analogue 

computer. 

It  is  a  measuring,  as 

distinct  from  a  counting 

or  digital  computer,  on  which  electrical 

models  of  engineering  problems 

are  set  up.  It  is  being 

used  by  graduate  students  to  study 

the  operation  of  steel  mills, 

chemical   processes,  nuclear  reactors. 

Senior  undergraduates  are  regularly  instructed  in  its  use. 

Such  computers  together  with  digital  computers  are  a  part  of  electrical 

technology  essentially  non-existent  15  years  ago 


Servomechanisms  and  automation 


A  student  checks  the  'loop  gain' 
of  a  positional  servo 


Electrical  Engineering  departments,  more  than  any  other, 

have  contributed  to  the 

theory  and  practice 

of  systems  for  automatic  control  or 

automation.  In  the  effort  to  achieve  greater 

industrial  productivity,  the  mechanical,  thermal, 

chemical  and  electrical  parts  of  industrial  processes  are 

being  co-ordinated  as  never  before. 

The  training  of  engineers  to  design  systems  to  control 

mechanical  positions,  temperatures, 

chemical  concentrations, 

and  electrical  voltages  does  not  fall  within  the 

established  departmental  structures  of  the  older  engineering  faculties. 

The  department  of  Electrical  Engineering  has  pioneered  in  setting  up  an  undergraduate 

controls  laboratory  and  is  looking  forward  to  fruitful  inter-departmental 

development  of  this  important  field 
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Student-staff  exchange 
is  essential  in  a  world 
of  machines 


the  black-boxes,  glowing  screens  and  wavering  pointers  filling  the  laboratories 
of  the  department  are  the  technological  bits  and  pieces  of  electrical  systems.  To 
understand  how  to  create  them  and  put  them  to  effective  use  is  the  task  of  the 
electrical  engineering  student  and  staff  alike. 

The  present  rather  dingy  Electrical  building  was  put  up  about  38  years  ago 
when  electrical  technology  was  but  a  shadow  of  its  present  form.  The  department 
is  bulging  at  the  seams,  suffering  from  the  successes  of  the  electrical  technology  it 
helps  to  sustain.  In  a  world  that  is  increasingly  transformed  by  the  agile  'hole'  and 
electron  it  is  natural  that  the  department  should  move  into  enlarged  quarters 
where,  in  addition  to  spanking  new  undergraduate  laboratories,  there  will  be  a 
penthouse  laboratory  for  antenna  research,  a  computer  laboratory,  and  a  special 
two-storey  laboratory  for  studying  energy  conversion  processes.  Such  facilities 
when  well  equipped  will  be  a  joy  and  a  challenge  to  students  and  staff  alike.  But 
the  successes  of  electrical  technology  are  themselves  a  hazard,  particularly  to  the 
extent  that  they  invite  increasing  numbers  of  students  to  enter  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. No  collection  of  new  laboratories  and  instruments  is  an  adequate  substitute 
for  closing  the  gap  between  students  and  staff.  ■ 


J.  M.  Ham  is  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 
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The  story  of 


THE    FACULTY    OF    LAW 


Joyce  McClennan 


n  may  seem  strange  that  one  of  the 
oldest  faculties  in  the  University  of 
Toronto — Law — is  also  one  of  the  new- 
est. To  understand  this  seeming  para- 
dox, it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
of  the  history  of  the  faculty  over  the 
past  seventy-odd  years.  Even  as  far 
back  as  1819  when  plans  for  a  provin- 
cial university  in  Ontario  were  taking 
shape,  the  necessity  for  a  faculty  of  law 
was  stressed  and  in  the  first  scheme 
proposed  in  1826,  provision  was  made 
for  a  professor  of  law  and  a  course  in 
'Civil  and  Public  Law'.  When  King's 
College  was  opened  in  1843,  one  of  the 
seven  professors  was  W.  H.  Blake,  Esq., 
B.A.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Since  that  beginning  in  King's  Col- 
lege, law  has  had  a  continuous — though 
rather  turbulent — existence  up  to  the 
present  day.  The  Federation  Act  of 
1887  made  provision  for  a  'teaching 
faculty'  in  Arts,  Medicine  and  Law,  and 
while  a  minute  of  the  Senate  recom- 
mended in  May,  1887  that  a  committee 
be  established  to  consider  the  question 
of  formally  organizing  such  a  faculty, 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  statute  of  the 
Senate  actually  establishing  the  Faculty. 
The  fact  that  minutes  of  Senate  meetings 
held  between  July  4,  1887  and  February 
19,  1890,  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 


February,  1890  may  account  for  the 
failure  to  discover  a  statute  establishing 
the  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  newly 
federated  University  of  Toronto. 

With  this  fiery  beginning,  the  Faculty 
of  Law  undertook  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate professional  education  for  per- 
sons intending  to  enter  the  practice  of 
law — an  objective  which  is  as  true  in 
1959  as  it  was  in  1887.  However,  in 
1889,  the  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada,  the  professional  body  control- 
ling admission  to  practice  in  Ontario, 
reorganized  its  own  school  and  attend- 
ance was  made  compulsory.  As  no 
credit  was  given  for  professional  educa- 
tion obtained  elsewhere  than  at  its  own 
school,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this 
had  a  crippling  effect  on  legal  educa- 
tion, not  only  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  but  at  other  Ontario  universi- 
ties as  well.  As  a  result,  the  University 
Faculty  of  Law  never  came  into  active 
operation  and  most  of  the  teaching  was 
done  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and,  in 
particular,  as  part  of  the  Political 
Science  programme. 

In  1930,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
W.  P.  M.  Kennedy,  law  became  a 
separate  department  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  a  new  course  The  Honour 
B.A.  Course  in  Law'  was  created.  The 
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next  forward  step  was  the  revival  of 
the  dormant  Faculty  of  Law  in  1941 
with  Dr.  Kennedy,  who  had  made 
heroic  efforts  to  keep  law  alive  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  as  its  first  Dean. 
This  Faculty  now  offered  an  LL.B.  de- 
gree as  part  of  a  combined  B. A. -LL.B. 
five-year  programme,  with  the  bulk  of 
its  teaching,  however,  still  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts.  The  graduate  degree  of  Doctor 
Juris  (D.Jur.)  was  established  in  1942 
and  this  degree,  along  with  the  LL.M. 
degree  already  in  existence  since  1903, 
were  in  1947  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  of  which  law  is  a  department. 

This  was  merely  a  prelude  to  the 
complete  reorganization  of  the  school 
in  1949  which  came  about  as  a  result 
of  two  specific  events.  Dr.  W.  P.  M. 
Kennedy  was  retiring  at  the  end  of  the 
1948-49  session,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1949  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  had 
arisen  between  the  members  of  the 
full-time  teaching  staff  at  the  Osgoode 
Hall  Law  School  and  the  members  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  Law  Society. 
Cecil  A.  Wright  was  at  that  time  Dean 
at  Osgoode  Hall  and  the  dispute  centred 
on  the  question  whether  training  for 
lawyers  should  be  limited  to  a  minimum 
of  law  school  work  and  a  maximum  of 
office  apprenticeship  or  whether  pros- 
pective students  in  Ontario  should  be 
provided  with  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing a  liberal  education  in  law.  In  1949 
the  Law  Society,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vances being  made  in  English,  American 
and  other  Canadian  universities  with 
respect  to  legal  education,  produced  a 
report  indicating  its  intention  to  revert 
to  methods  and  policies  which  had 
existed  in  1889.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
this  was  the  only  school  in  which  a  per- 


son in  Ontario  could  obtain  any  pro- 
fessional legal  education,  Dean  Wright 
resigned  in  protest,  along  with  most  of 
the  full-time  teaching  staff. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  University  of 
Toronto  made  its  decision  to  reorganize 
and  expand  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  to 
undertake  a  complete  and  integrated 
programme  of  professional  training 
which  would  qualify  a  graduate  for 
practice,  not  merely  in  Ontario  but  in 
any  of  the  Canadian  common  law  pro- 
vinces. The  deanship  was  offered  to 
Dr.  C.  A.  Wright  and  professorships  to 
two  of  his  Osgoode  colleagues,  Pro- 
fessors Laskin  and  Willis.  A  new  three- 
year  course  leading  to  the  LL.B.  degree 
was  inaugurated  and  the  teaching  staff 
enlarged.  The  long  standing  connection 
with  the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  broken 
and  the  'Honour  B.A.  Course  in  Law' 
was  discontinued.  Thus  the  'new'  Faculty 
of  Law  now  had  to  stand  on  its  own  feet 
as  an  active  member  of  the  University 
community. 

Application  was  made  to  the  Law 
Society  for  recognition  of  its  LL.B. 
degree  as  fulfilling  academic  require- 
ments for  admission  to  practice.  Al- 
though granted  only  partial  recognition 
(i.e.  graduates  of  the  three-year  course 
were  exempt  from  the  first  two  years 
of  the  four -year  Osgoode  course),  even 
this  was  a  tremendous  advance  and  a 
complete  break  with  tradition.  It  had 
the  effect,  however,  of  compelling 
students  who  attended  the  U.  of  T. 
school  to  spend  five  years  before  reach- 
ing the  bar,  as  compared  with  four 
years  for  those  attending  Osgoode  Hall. 
This  handicap  of  one  year  in  time  and 
money  was  a  serious  one  and  kept  the 
enrolment  from  increasing  as  rapidly 
as    might    have    been    expected.    Too 
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much  cannot  be  said  about  the  loyal 
co-operation  and  spirit  of  the  mere 
handful  of  students  in  the  first  few  years 
— those  pioneers  whose  enthusiasm  and 
acknowledgement  of  what  the  Faculty 
was  trying  to  do  were  ever  a  source  of 
encouragement  to  the  staff,  who  at  times 
threatened  to  outnumber  the  students! 

In  the  early  years,  then,  attention 
was  concentrated  on  setting  and  keeping 
up  standards  of  performance,  on  laying 
a  firm  foundation  for  legal  scholarship 
and  bringing  together  a  staff  with  as 
many  different  points  of  view  and  as 
many  backgrounds  as  possible  for  the 
investigation  of  problems  which  too 
long  had  been  neglected  in  Canada. 
Thus  the  University  Faculty  of  Law 
quietly  built  up  an  enviable  reputation 
not  only  among  Canadian  colleagues 
but  in  American  and  Commonwealth 
circles  as  well. 

On  February  15,  1957,  a  red-letter 
day  in  Ontario  legal  education,  the 
Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  for  the 
first  time  opened  the  legal  education 
field  to  all  universities  in  Ontario  on  a 
basis  of  complete  equality.  Recognizing 
the  necessity  for  a  three-year  full-time 
programme,  the  course  at  the  Osgoode 
Hall  Law  School  was  reorganized  and 
the  school  established  as  a  full-time 
educational  institution  with  degree-con- 
ferring powers.  The  'training'  aspect 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  therefore,  was 
severed  completely  from  the  'educa- 
tional' programme.  As  a  result  of  this 
change  in  professional  policy,  faculties 
were  opened  at  Queen's  University  and 
the  University  of  Ottawa.  Next  fall  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  entered 
the  field.  This  change  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  a  vindication  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of   Toronto   policy    adopted   in 


1949,  since  most  legal  educational  pro- 
grammes in  Ontario  today  are  based, 
to  a  great  extent,  on  that  initiated  by 
the  Faculty  of  Law  at  that  time.  It  re- 
mains now  for  the  universities  to  justify 
the  confidence  shown  in  them  by  the 
Law  Society  by  maintaining  high 
standards  of  competence  for  the  benefit 
of  the  profession  and  the  public. 

As  part  of  the  new  regulations,  the 
Law  Society  introduced  a  Bar  Admis- 
sion Course  to  which  graduates  of  all 
approved  law  schools  would  be  ad- 
mitted, such  course  to  consist  of  fifteen 
months  under  articles  of  apprenticeship 
in  an  office  anywhere  in  Ontario,  fol- 
lowed by  a  six  months'  'practical' 
training  period.  This  is  the  situation  that 
exists  today.  Present  students,  graduates, 
and  those  members  of  the  profession 
who  studied  under  Dean  Wright  during 
the  last  thirty-three  years  may  well  feel 
that  a  postscript  is  in  order,  to  the  effect 
that  such  a  happy  solution  would  not 
have  come  so  soon,  had  it  not  been  for 

^ ^fSfl  r 

the  determination  with  which  he  pressed 
for  a  policy  of  legal  education  which 
would  ensure  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunities for  Ontario  students. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  ten  years, 
many  events  come  to  mind — some 
humorous,  some  sad,  some  'firsts'  in 
Canadian  legal  education  and  Univer- 
sity campus  history — but  the  under- 
lying theme  throughout  seems  to  have 
been  'space',  or  the  lack  of  it.  Early 
graduates  often  look  back  with  fondness 
at  the  little  house  at  45  St.  George 
Street    which    first    contained    the    law 
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school.  But  a  sentimental  pilgrimage  to 
that  spot  today  would  reveal  only  the 
three-storey  Forestry  building  which 
last  summer  was  rolled  along  over  its 
levelled  remains.  Although  '45  St. 
George'  had  no  library,  no  reading 
room,  no  common  room,  and  'no  park- 
ing', there  was  an  enthusiasm  and 
spirit  among  the  students  which  had  no 
equal.  In  the  more  comfortable  years 
which  followed,  it  is  hard  to  credit  the 
fact  that  library  books  for  the  faculty 
were  collected  twice  daily  by  a  student 
courier,  who,  rain  or  shine,  carried  them 
in  a  shoulder  knapsack  to  and  from  the 
law  reading  room  in  the  main  library. 

In  that  building  also,  the  late  Dr. 
Sidney  Smith,  one  of  the  school's 
staunchest  and  most  sympathetic  sup- 
porters, returned  to  his  first  love — law 
teaching — for  one  session  (1950-51)  to 
teach  Agency  to  a  delighted  first-year 
class.  It  was  from  45  St.  George  St. 
that  the  student  body,  with  great  stealth 
and  whisperings  lest  it  come  to  the  ears 
of  the  staff  and  be  quashed,  started  on 
its  march  to  picket  Osgoode  Hall  with 
printed  handbills,  signs  and  slogans  de- 
manding 'equality'. 


When  expanding  enrolment  and  bulg- 
ing classrooms  demanded  it,  in  1952  the 
Faculty  was  moved  to  Baldwin  House, 
recently  vacated  by  the  department  of 
History.  This  move  made  possible  the 
transfer  of  part  of  the  growing  law 
library  from  the  main  library  to  its  own 
building,  and  afforded  more  space  for 
classrooms  and  reading  room.  The  stu- 
dent spirit  continued  to  thrive  in  its  new 


surroundings  and  in  1955  the  very  small 
law  faculty  won  for  the  first  time  the 
trophy  for  the  best  float  in  the  Home- 
coming Parade,  competing  against  many 
larger  and  perhaps  more  artistically  in- 
clined candidates. 

Students  at  the  school  from  1952-56 
will  remember  with  pride  the  winning  of 
the  Reed  Trophy  in  1954  and  1955  for 
'Division  B'  athletics,  a  remarkable  feat 
considering  that  the  soccer  team,  don- 
ning skates,  became  the  hockey  team, 
and  the  hockey  team,  removing  the 
skates,  took  the  floor  as  the  basketball 
team!  With  ill-assorted  shoes  and  uni- 
forms, the  team  won  out  by  sheer  deter- 
mination, ably  supported  on  the  side- 
lines by  the  faculty  and  the  Dean  and 
his  two  beagle  hounds — hence  the  team 
name  'Legal  Beagles'. 

During  that  Baldwin  House  period, 
the  school  contributed  in  other  ways  to 
the  University  activities.  Twice  in 
four  years  the  S.A.C.  president  was  a 
law  school  student,  Bob  Sutherland  in 
1953  and  Bill  Angus  in  1955,  the  same 
Bill  Angus  who  has  been  appointed  this 
year  to  the  law  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Alberta. 

After  four  years  in  Baldwin  House, 
the  law  school  was  again  faced  with 
lack  of  classroom  and  reading-room 
space — its  perennial  problem.  As  no 
satisfactory  building  was  available  on 
the  campus,  the  Faculty  was  moved 
temporarily  to  Glendon  Hall  on  Bay- 
view  Avenue.  The  invasion  of  this 
bird-watchers'  paradise  by  some  150 
law  students — to  say  nothing  of  150 
cars  of  all  shapes  and  hues — must  have 
had  a  startling  effect  on  both  birds 
and  watchers.  At  times  students  and 
staff  had  a  suspicion  that  the  binoculars 
Continued  on  page  102 
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The  cost  of  a  degree 


STILL  A  BARGAIN 


Ian  Montagnes 


with  a  new  10  per  cent  fee  rise 
scheduled  for  the  fall,  the  average 
University  of  Toronto  student — and 
perhaps  his  family — seems  to  have 
something  to  grumble  about.  Arts  fees, 
going  up  to  $370  a  year,  have  slightly 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  decade. 
Engineering  fees  (rising  to  $550)  have 
gone  up  83  per  cent,  Medical  fees 
(rising  to  $600)   by  two-thirds. 

But  the  truth  is — the  Varsity  under- 
graduate still  is  getting  one  of  the  big- 
gest bargains  of  his  life.  For  every 
dollar  he  invests  in  fees  for  his  own 
education,  the  University  has  to  find 
more  than  $3.25  from  other  sources. 

The  fee  rise,  in  fact,  can't  even  keep 
up  with  rising  costs.  The  University 
expects  fees  revenue,  with  an  increased 
enrolment,  to  go  up  11  per  cent  next 
year.  It  expects  over-all  costs  to  go  up 
16  per  cent.  For  the  first  time,  the 
University  budget  is  expected  to  top 
$20,000,000— a  figure  which  does  not 
include  the  costs  of  the  federated  col- 
leges or  of  ancillary  organizations  not 
strictly  part  of  the  educational  complex. 

This  may  be  scant  comfort  to  the 
student  struggling  to  put  himself 
through  college.  For  him,  however, 
there  is  a  growing  emphasis  on  and  off 
campus  on  bursary  and  scholarship 
funds.    To    mark   the    royal    visit    this 


month,  for  example,  the  Province  of 
Ontario  established  a  $500,000  bursary 
fund  in  the  Queen's  name,  and  invited 
municipalities  and  other  bodies  to  add 
to  the  fund. 

But  even  this  province-wide  gesture 
is  a  relatively  small  sum  in  the  growing 
cost  of  higher  education.  The  University 
of  Toronto  is  a  giant  corporation — 
really  a  small  community  with  almost 
14,000  students,  close  to  4,000  full  and 
part-time  staff  members,  and  more  than 
14,000  persons  in  its  extension  courses. 
In  a  year  it  uses  10,000,000  kilowatt 
hours  of  electric  power,  about  the  same 
as  a  town  of  3,800  persons. 

It  has  125  buildings,  more  under 
construction,  and  more  than  two  miles 
of  underground  passageways  carrying 
steam  heating  and  electricity.  It  has  its 
own  printing  plant,  book  store,  restau- 
rants, theatre,  chapels,  work  shops,  dis- 
pensary, dental  clinic,  post  office  and 
police  force.  It  fields  championship 
sports  teams,  has  a  museum  and  lib- 
rary any  city  would  envy. 

To  its  students,  the  cost  of  life  in  the 
academic  community  is  only  part  of 
their  expenses.  They  must  live  in  the 
city  as  well.  In  addition  to  buying  books 
and  paying  fees,  they  must  find  money 
to  house  and  feed  and  clothe  them- 
selves, for  laundry,  entertainment,  trans- 
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portation  (no  mean  sum  in  a  city  the 
size  of  Toronto),  for  toilet  articles  and 
other  incidentals. 

Just  what  is  the  cost  of  a  degree 
today? 

Unfortunately,  that's  something  like 
asking  for  a  simple  explanation  of  rela- 
tivity. There  are  too  many  complica- 
tions for  a  straight  dollars-and-cents 
answer. 

The  problem  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  particularly  complicated  by 
the  three  federated  colleges,  which  have 
their  own  financial  structures  but  many 
of  whose  students  receive  a  considerable 
part  of  their  instruction  in  University 
departments.  An  accurate  analysis  of 
the  cost  of  a  degree  probably  could  earn 
a  Master's  degree  itself. 

Here  is  a  very  rough  sketch  of  the 
situation: 

To  the  student.  Academic  fees  range 
from  the  $180  which  aspiring  teachers 
pay  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education 
to  Medicine's  $600  a  year. 

In  addition  are  incidental  fees  which 
vary  with  the  course  and  sex  of  the 
student,  but  can  total  more  than  $50. 
These  fees  for  the  most  part  do  not 
appear  as  income  in  the  University's 
financial  statements.  They  pay  most  or 
all  of  the  costs  of  such  self-sustaining 
bodies  as  the  Health  Service,  Hart 
House,  the  Students'  Administrative 
Council,  men's  and  women's  athletic 
associations,  and  the  college  and  faculty 
student  societies. 

Once  fees  are  paid,  the  Registrar's 
office  estimates,  an  out-of-town  student 
can  live  moderately  for  $1,100  a  year. 
Toronto  students,  who  make  uv  roughly 
three-fifths  of  the  undergraduate  body, 
can  manage  on  $500  on  the  same  scale. 
But  there  is  no  room  for  lavish  living: 


even  one  formal  dance  would  require 
weeks  of  careful  saving. 

Many  students,  of  course,  do  spend 
more  than  the  Registrar's  estimate; 
many  others  manage  on  less.  Few 
budget  as  closely  as  one  foreign  student 
a  few  years  ago  who  set  aside  only 
about  $2  a  week  for  food.  He  planned 
to  get  most  of  his  nourishment  at  the 
chocolate  factory  where  he  worked  at 
night — but  soon  re-adjusted  his  budget. 

Biggest  budget  item  is  room  and 
board.  For  Arts  students  and  some 
professional  undergraduates,  there  are 
residences  on  campus.  The  Arts  and 
theological  colleges  this  year  charged 
from  $500  (St.  Michael's  to  $640 
(Trinity)  for  room  and  board  during 
the  school  year.  Rates  generally  are 
expected  to  go  up  over  the  summer. 

Devonshire  House,  the  University's 
redbrick  men's  residence,  offered  rooms 
alone  this  year  for  $210  to  $240,  de- 
pending on  the  course.  Most  of  the 
residents  eat  at  Hart  House  Great  Hall, 
where  dinners  cost  about  65  cents. 

Campus  residences,  however,  can 
accommodate  only  a  small  proportion 
of  non-Arts  men.  Devonshire  House 
holds  only  200;  the  colleges  in  the  past 
have  found  room  for  about  another  300 
once  their  own  out-of-town  students 
are  placed. 

The  overflow  spills  into  furnished 
rooms  and  boarding  houses  across  the 
city.  Furnished  rooms  are  available  for 
about  $7  a  week  and  up,  room  and 
board  for  $15  to  $18  a  week.  Over  the 
year,  the  cost  is  about  the  same  as  for 
a  residence  room,  but  for  many  students 
there  is  the  added  expense  of  carfare 
($1.25  a  week  at  least).  Private  rooms 
also  lack  residence  facilities. 

Some  students  who  live  at  home  pay 
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a  token  board  of  $5  or  $10  lo  help  the 
family  purse. 

Students  must  buy  books  and  lab 
equipment — about  $100  worth  a  year, 
according  to  the  Registrar.  He  estimates 
all  other  expenses,  including  clothing, 
laundry  and  amusements,  at  $50  a 
month  over  the  eight-month  year. 

This  is  not  a  bare  minimum.  Bursary 
applicants,  who  might  be  expected  to 
make  every  penny  count,  usually  man- 
age below  the  Registrar's  figure.  One 
fourth-year  girl  figured  she  spent  $50 
a  year  on  books,  $340  for  room  and 
partial  board  at  home  (at  $10  a  week), 
$40  on  carfare,  $100  for  clothes, 
another  $100  for  the  dentist,  church 
offerings,  etc.  She  made  no  allowance 
for  recreation. 

A  West  Indian  living  in  residence 
said  he  spent  $60  on  books,  $560  on 
residence  fees,  $100  for  clothing,  an- 
other $75  for  sundry  expenses.  His 
recreation  budget  of  $30  works  out  to 
less  than  one  dollar  a  week. 

To  find  the  $1,200  to  $1,700  to 
finance  their  year,  most  undergraduates 
work  during  the  summer.  But  most 
cannot  support  themselves  with  summer 
work  alone — despite  the  record  of  a 
West  Coast  student  who  was  on  the 
salmon  boats  last  year  and  reported  a 
personal  gross  of  $6,400. 

Many  male  students  can  clear  more 
than  $1,000  over  the  summer  with  hard 
work  and  careful  budgeting,  but  may 
have  to  forgo  these  high-paying  jobs 
for  ones  which  pay  less  but  offer  more 
valuable  professional  experience.  The 
picture  is  not  so  bright  for  women,  who 
rarely  can  save  more  than  $400  or  $500. 

To  bridge  the  gap,  most  students  de- 
pend on  some  help  from  their  families, 
whether  in  cash  or  in  free  accommoda- 


tion. Others  drive  taxis  or  work  in 
stores  during  the  year,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  study  time.  To  help  them,  the  Uni- 
versity distributed  $139,760  in  bursaries 
and  loans  from  its  own  funds  in  the 
past  year,  as  well  as  $463,000  in  awards 
and  aid  from  trust  funds. 
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To  the  University.  The  University, 
not  including  the  federated  colleges 
spent  slightly  more  than  $16,000,000 
on  operating  expenses  during  1957-58, 
the  last  complete  fiscal  year.  Victoria, 
Trinity  and  St.  Michael's  Colleges 
among  them  probably  spent  more  than 
another  million  on  their  Arts  students. 

By  far  the  lion's  share  of  this  sum — 
about  60  per  cent — went  toward  the 
salaries  and  pensions  of  the  academic 
staff,  supplies,  equipment,  the  library, 
and  research. 

Academic  salaries  in  particular  have 
been  a  major  factor  in  rising  campus 
costs.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  faculty 
and  to  retain  and  reward  staff  members, 
the  University  inaugurated  a  three-year 
series  of  raises  in  1956.  As  a  result, 
Toronto's  salary  schedule  for  next  year 
— from  $5,500  for  a  lecturer  starting 
this  autumn  to  $12,000  and  up  for  a 
full  professor — ranks  among  Canada's 
best. 

The  University  itself  pays  for  a  good 
deal  of  the  research  going  on  around  the 
campus.  But  students  benefit  as  well  from 
work  in  research  projects  sponsored 
by  outside  bodies — whether  they  be  in 
the  fields  of  hygiene,  economics  or  aero- 
physics.  Some  $2,146,000  was  contri- 
buted  in    1957-58   for  such  sponsored 
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research  by  all  three  levels  of  govern- 
ments, foundations,  corporations  and 
individuals. 

After  academic  costs,  the  next  biggest 
expenditure — about  11%  per  cent — was 
on  maintenance  of  buildings,  grounds, 
and  equipment.  About  300  persons  are 
busy  around  the  year  cleaning  and 
heating  more  than  1,000  classrooms, 
labs  and  offices,  maintaining  grounds 
and  making  repairs. 

Administration  expenses  took  about 
2.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  bursaries, 
loans  and  free  tuition  for  some  scholar- 
ship winners  amounted  to  $161,758. 

More  than  half  of  this  expense  was 
covered  by  provincial  and  federal 
grants.  Between  them,  Ottawa  and 
Queen's  Park  contributed  slightly  more 
than  $9,500,000  in  1957-58,  including 
money  for  research. 

Student  fees  made  up  only  23  per 
cent  of  the  total,  the  rest  coming  from 
gifts,  endowments  and  other  sources. 
Toronto's  revenue  from  gifts  and  en- 
dowment income,  at  2.9  per  cent,  was 
only  about  one-third  the  national 
average. 

These  operating  costs,  of  course,  are 
only  part  of  the  University's  share  in 
the  cost  of  education.  There  is  also 
the  heavy  capital  investment  in  the 
^\mpus  and  its  offshoots — the  more 
than  $70,000,000  needed  for  the  current 
ten-year  building  programme,  and  the 
tens  of  millions  already  invested  since 
'he  present  University  College  opened 
its  doors  more  than  a  century  ago.     ■ 

Ian  Montagues,  U.C.  '53,  a  former  news 
editor  of  Varsity  and  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  Varsity  Graduate,  has  joined 
the  University  as  a  full-time  member  of 
the  Department  of  Information. 
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Faculty  of  Law 

Continued  from  page  96 

were  trained  on  them!  This  sylvan  re- 
treat looked  like  the  answer  to  all  space 
problems  for  a  few  years.  But  fate,  in 
the  form  of  the  Law  Society,  decided 
otherwise.  After  the  changes  announced 
in  the  spring  of  1957,  applications  for 
first  year  were  received  from  some  192 
candidates,  of  whom  100  only  could  be 
accommodated.  So  after  one  year's 
residence,  it  was  the  same  story  again — 
expanding  classes,  crowded  classrooms 
and  reading  room. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  building  was  an  aus- 
picious event  which  also  took  place  in 
1957 — the  establishment  of  the  law 
library  as  a  completely  separate  and 
autonomous  unit  in  the  University.  In 
line  with  accepted  practices  in  the 
United  States,  all  administration,  order- 
ing of  books,  accessioning,  cataloguing, 
etc.  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  law 
school  itself.  In  short,  the  law  library 
ceased  to  be  a  departmental  library.  As 
the  complete  law  library  amounted  to 
some  50,000  volumes,  the  problem  of 
housing  it  became  acute.  The  ready 
availability  of  legal  materials  is  as  im- 
portant to  staff  and  students  as  the 
laboratory  is  to  students  of  medicine 
and  science — indeed,  the  library  is  the 
law  students'  laboratory. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  question 
of  space,  and  much  as  the  students 
enjoy  their  'mountain  greenery  home', 
it  is  the  opinion  of  both  staff  and  stu- 
dents that  not  only  is  it  preferable  for 
law  students  to  maintain  a  close  contact 
with  students  in  other  disciplines  in  the 
University,  but  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
other    faculties    to    mingle    with    law 
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V, 


our  son 

is  not  like  other  boy. 
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Every  man  is  different  from  his  fellows.  And  so  is  every 
boy !  It  is  only  by  recognizing  this  fact  that  we  encourage 
a  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  individual,  a  tolerance 
of  differences,  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  essential  dignity  of 
every  human  being.  At  Appleby  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  great  tasks  of  teaching  to  help  a  boy  mature  mentally, 
emotionally,  and  spiritually  .  .  .  not  to  a  set  pattern,  but 
according  to  the  innate  qualities  with  which  he  has  been 
endowed.  In  addition,  an  outstanding  course  of  studies 
provides  entrance  to  all  Universities.  Classes  are  small. 
Hobbies  and  sports  are  encouraged.  Masters  are  carefully 
chosen.  For  an  illustrated  prospectus,  write  the  Head- 
master. 

The  Rev.  Canon  J.  A.  M.  Bell,  Headmaster 
Oakville,  Ontario. 
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students.  Having  already  completed  at 
least  two,  and  in  most  cases  three, 
years  of  Arts  work  before  commencing 
their  studies,  law  students  have  perhaps 
a  more  mature  viewpoint  and  lend  a 
steadying  influence  to  the  various  coun- 
cils and  committees  in  student  adminis- 
tration. The  Faculty  is  confident  that 
the  University  authorities  will  provide 
the  necessary  'on  campus'  accommoda- 
tion as  soon  as  other  pressing  demands 
permit.  Bricks  and  mortar  alone  do  not, 
of  course,  make  a  school,  although  they 
are  important  to  progress.  A  competent 
and  loyal  teaching  staff,  an  enthusiastic 
student  body  and  prestige  among  one's 
colleagues  throughout  the  world  are 
assets  that  no  amount  of  money  can 
buy. 

In  relating  events  of  the  past  ten 
years,  the  academic  achievements  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Articles,  notes,  and  papers  by  members 
of  the  staff  have  appeared  in  leading 
journals  throughout  the  world,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  the  Faculty's  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Law  Journal  and  the 
students'  own  Faculty  of  Law  Review. 
Casebooks  prepared  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  are  in  use  by  students  in  at 
least  ten  Canadian  Law  schools.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  Canadian  pattern, 
therefore,  Faculty  of  Law  prophets  are 
not  without  honour  in  their  own 
country,  or,  indeed,  outside  Canada. 
This  latter  fact  was  learned  by  a 
Toronto  student  who  went  to  Oxford  to 
obtain  his  legal  education  and,  to  his 
chagrin,  upon  entering  his  tutorial  class 
in  torts,  was  told  that  the  basis  of  the 
course  would  be  the  casebook  prepared 
by  Dean  C.  A.  Wright  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Faculty  of  Law.  The  student 
wrote  home  rather  plaintively  that  he 
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could  have  saved  himself  a  3,000-mile 
journey    and    obtained    the    knowledge 
first  hand. 

In  1951,  acknowledging  the  status 
and  reputation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
made  a  grant  of  $50,000  to  develop  the 
study  of  comparative  law  in  Canada. 
For  some  time  in  many  quarters  the 
need  had  been  felt  for  such  a  pro- 
gramme in  this  badly  neglected  field. 
Very  few  schools  offered  even  an  under- 
graduate course  in  the  subject.  This 
was  the  more  surprising  since  Canada 
provided  an  ideal  opportunity  for  re- 
search inasmuch  as  the  civil  and  com- 
mon law  systems  existed  side  by  side 
in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Exchange  lectures  were  inaugurated 
between  the  Toronto  Faculty  and  the 
three  law  schools  in  Quebec,  thus 
affording  students  in  both  jurisdictions 
the  advantage  of  understanding  and 
appreciating  the  other's  legal  back- 
ground. Experience  proved  that  al- 
though these  short-term  exchanges  were 
of  undoubted  value  to  students  in  all 
schools,  the  time  had  come  for  a  much 
broader  and  more  permanent  pro- 
gramme. Some  thought  was  given  to 
bringing  a  civilian  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  staff  for  six  months  or  a  year 
in  order  that  he  might  instil  in  the  com- 
mon law  lawyer  a  knowledge  of  his 
own  system.  After  thorough  investiga- 
tion, it  was  felt  that  a  sounder  approach 
would  be  to  reverse  the  procedure  and 
to  send  a  'common'  lawyer  with  an 
interest  in  comparative  law  to  under- 
take intensive  research  in  the  law  of 
France  which  is  basically  the  law  of 
Quebec,  as  a  basis  of  further  study  of 
Quebec  law  itself.  At  the  moment,  a 
member  of  the  staff  is  in  Paris  studying 
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ow  widely  used  by  thousands  of 
Canadians  to  increase  the  value, 
convenience  and  comfort  of  their 
homes,  a  Home  Improvement  Loan 
may  also  be  the  answer  to  some  of 
those  things  "waiting  to  be  done"  in 
your  home.  A  Home  Improvement 
Loan,  which  may  be  arranged  at  the 
Royal  Bank  under  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  1954, 
applies  only  to  loans  for  repairs, 
alterations  and  additions  to  homes 
already  built.  Different  conditions 
govern  loans  for  the  building  of 
new  homes. 

Before  applying  to  the  Royal  Bank 
for  a  Home  Improvement  Loan,  it 
is  well  to  know  what  improvements 
can  be  considered.  These  include: 
Structural  Alterations  or  Repairs  .  .  . 
Additions  .  .  .  Outbuildings  .  .  .  Dem- 
olition or  Moving ...  Permanent 
Heating  Equipment .  .  .  Certain  Types 
of  Decorating . . .  Driveways  and  Land- 
scaping . . .  Water  Supply  Systems  . . . 
Storm  Windows,  Screens  and  Awnings. 

Useful  answers  to  some  questions 
about  Home  Improvement  Loans 

Who  may  apply?  A  loan  may  be 
granted  to  an  owner  in  good  credit 
standing  who  normally  lives  in  the 
home  for  which  the  loan  is  required. 


What  you 
should  know 
about  Home 
Improvement 
Loans 


What  does  "home"  mean?  A  one- 
family  dwelling,  a  semi-detached 
dwelling  or  a  multiple  family  dwelling 
containing  not  more  than  four  family 
housing  units,  one  of  which  is  the 
ordinary  residence  of  the  owner. 

HOW  MUCH  CAN  BE  BORROWED  ?  The 

cost  of  the  home  improvements,  up 
to  limits  set  by  the  Government. 
These  are  subject  to  change  and  you 
should  ask  at  the  Royal  Bank  for 
the  current  limits. 

CAN  A  LOAN  BE  REPAID  BY  INSTAL- 
MENTS ?  Yes.  The  promissory  note 
provides  for  repayment  of  principal 
in  equal  monthly  instalments,  plus 
interest. 

Is  security  required?  Loans  are 
secured  by  promissory  note.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  further  secu- 
rity is  required,  particulars  of  which 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Royal  Bank. 

The  foregoing  are  just  some  of  the 
things  you  should  know  before  apply- 
ing for  a  Home  Improvement  Loan. 
For  more  complete  information,  ask 
for  a  booklet  on  the  subject  at  any 
branch  of  the  Royal  Bank,  where 
the  manager  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
your  particular  requirements. 
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the  civil  law  of  France  and  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  practice  of  French  law 
offices*  and  courts. 

A  series  of  studies  in  comparative 
law  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
four  volumes  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  Comparative  Law  Series  con- 
cerned with  various  aspects  of  public 
corporations,  matrimonial  property, 
anti-trust  law  and  Canadian  jurispru- 
dence. In  order  to  promote  research  and 
scholarship  in  comparative  law,  for  the 
past  six  years  the  Faculty  has  been 
offering  a  special  scholarship  of  $1,500 
to  enable  students,  particularly  from 
Quebec,  to  study  comparative  law  at 
the  graduate  level.  The  Faculty  has  also 
offered  prizes  for  essays,  in  French  and 
in  English,  on  selected  comparative  law 
topics.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  interest  in 
essay  competitions  generally  prevalent 
in  Canada,  the  response  from  students 
in  both  jurisdictions  has  been  encourag- 
ing. Altogether,  the  Faculty  feels  that 
it  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  past  five  years,  and  the  award  of 
an  additional  $30,000  in  November, 
1957,  is  proof  that  the  Carnegie  Corpo- 
ration is  satisfied  as  well. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  although  only 
200  have  graduated  from  school,  several 
graduates  have  entered  the  teaching 
branch  of  the  profession;  graduates  are 
teaching  at  Queen's,  Osgoode  Hall, 
Alberta,  Toronto  and  Florida.  Although 
the  main  object  of  the  law  faculty  is 
not  to  produce  teachers  and  scholars 
so  much  as  competent  members  of  the 
profession,  these  graduates  have  learned 
that  a  sound  legal  education  is  necessary 
for  a  practitioner  to  serve,  not  only 
individual  clients,  but  society  generally. 
So  much  for  the  past.  With  the 
school's  domestic  problems  solved,  there 
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WHEN  THE  MEN'  IN  THE  FAMILY  GET  TOGETHER... 

Those  private  'man-to-man'  talks  are  precious  moments.  They 
are  a  time  to  talk  and  a  time  to  look  around — to  watch  the 
development  and  curiosity  of  youth.  In  this  country,  there  is 
much  for  a  boy  and  his  father  to  share.  An  awareness  of  the 
expansion  and  growth  of  Canada  is  a  major  opportunity  .  .  . 
exciting  to  both  young  and  old. 

Just  as  you  and  your  boy  share  in  our  prosperity,  so  does  Steel 
play  a  major  role  in  Canada's  growth. 

To  meet  the  rapid  expansion  of  our  country,  the  Steel  industry 
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remains  only  the  future — and  an  excit- 
ing future  it  is,  with  legal  education 
opening  up  in  all  directions.  The 
Faculty  intends  to  continue  revising  its 
curriculum  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
present-day  world,  adding  new  courses 
when  the  occasion  demands.  In  the 
session  1959-60,  for  the  first  time  in 
Canada,  a  course  in  Advanced  Company 
Law  problems  will  be  offered.  Con- 
scious of  the  necessity  of  understanding 
and  appreciating  the  legal  systems  and 
ideologies  of  other  countries,  the 
Faculty  hopes  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  to  introduce  a  course  in  Soviet 
law,  emphasizing  the  contrast  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  concept  of 
the  role  of  law  in  society.  In  these  days 
of  charges  and  counter-charges,  truths 
and  half-truths,  it  is  essential  that  an 
effort  be  made  to  study  and  understand 
other  ideologies  and  beliefs,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  law  which  tradi- 
tionally holds  a  promise  of  peace.  This 
the  Faculty  feels  is  part  of  the  function 
of  a  law  school. 

The  Faculty  of  Law  is  firm  in  its 
determination  to  provide  (as  stated  by 
an  early  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Governors)  'a  centre  of  legal  education 
and  research  second  to  none  in  Canada'. 
It  is  well  on  the  way  towards  this  goal, 
with  a  teaching  staff  second  to  none  in 
Canada,  an  excellent  law  library  and  a 
school  spirit  which  many  changes, 
moves,  and  at  times  inconveniences 
have  never  been  able  to  dampen.  One 
can  speak  of  'aims',  'objectives',  or 
'goals'  of  a  school,  but  the  real  proof  of 
success  or  failure  lies  in  the  graduates 
themselves  and  the  affection  in  which 
their  school  is  held.  In  this  connection, 
the  Faculty  feels  it  has  produced  not 
only  graduates,  but  ambassadors  as  well. 
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COLLEGE    and     INDUSTRY 


From  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Canada  come  the  men, 
from  industry  the  improved  products,  to  form  an  essential 

combination  for  the  continuing  development  of  a  better  and  greater 
Canada.  A  typical  example  of  this  forward-looking  partnership  is  found 

in  Crane  Limited  and  Associated  Companies  which  produce 
so  much  of  Canada's  plumbing,  heating  and  piping  equipment, 
essential  to  better  living  and  industrial  efficiency  in 
an  ever-expanding  nation. 


CRANE  Limited  and  Associated  Companies 

General  Office:  1170  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal.  Toronto  Branch:  306  Front  St.  W. 
Associated  Companies :  Canadian  Potteries  Limited.  Port  Hope  Sanitary  Manufacturing 
Co.    Limited,    Crane   Steelware,    Limited,    Alliance    Ware,    Ltd.,    Warden    Kinq    Limited. 


When  a  graduate  is  overheard  to  say  on 
graduation  day,  'Whatever  else  I  learned 
at  this  school,  I  certainly  learned  how 
to  think',  what  more  can  any  educa- 
tional institution  ask?  ■ 

Miss  Joyce  McClennan,  who  is  Secre- 
tary of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  is  well 
known  to  graduates. 


The  Dutch  Student 

Continued  from  page  80 

And  I  have  heard  complaints  from  stu- 
dents that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
meet  casually  with  their  professors  as 
in  the  past. 

This  complaint,  and  others  of  the 
same  kind,  were  made  to  me  in  the 
course  of  an  animated  conversation  I 
had  with  several  of  the  men  students  in 
their  Society — the  Societeit  Minerva. 
The  Society  itself  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  students'  independence.  It 
is  run  completely  from  cellar — and  a 
very  well  stocked  cellar,  too — to  attic  by 
elected  committees.  The  hiring  of  staff, 
the  management  of  funds,  the  running 
of  the  excellent  kitchens,  etc.,  are  all 
within  their  control,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
learn  the  University  itself  exercises  no 
supervision.  The  effect  of  this  indepen- 
dence is  evident  in  the  members'  be- 
haviour; they  behave  in  every  respect 
like  people  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
world.  There  is  a  similar  society  for 
women,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  exercise 
the  same  influence  as  the  men's. 

The  Society,  too,  will  be  affected  by 


the  University's  expansion.  Already 
the  Societeit  Minerva's  buildings  are 
strained  to  capacity  and  will  certainly 
not  be  able  to  cope  with  treble  the 
numbers.  The  alternatives  are  to  limit 
strictly  the  membership,  an  invidious 
proceeding,  or  to  found  other  societies, 
which  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage 
compared  to  the  original.  But  I  think 
the  adaptability  of  such  an  old  institu- 
tion will  prove  equal  to  devising  another 
and  more  satisfactory  solution  when  the 
time  comes  to  act. 

And  adaptability  is,  strangely  enough, 
the  advantage  that  the  older  universities 
as  a  whole  have  over  the  newer.  They 
are  able  to  think  farther  ahead  because 
they  are  so  conscious  of  the  past.  When 
they  plan  they  are  instinctively  affected 
by  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  and 
are  compelled  to  consider  the  effect  of 
such  plans  on  future  generations.  The 
Hortus  Botanicus  would  be  a  good 
example  of  their  conduct.  One  of  the 
earliest  in  Europe,  it  began  in  a  small 
way  but  was  gradually  enlarged  until 
the  University  now  backs  on  to  lawns 
and  trees,  greenhouses  and  flowerbeds. 
The  University  will  expand  but  it  will 
not  trespass  on  these  open  spaces, 
which  must  be  of  great  value  as  con- 
venient building  land.  In  part  they  will 
be  preserved  for  their  utility,  but  in  as 
great  part  because  they  give  pleasure 
and  relaxation,  as  important  in  their 
way  as  libraries — a  lesson  taught  by 
time.  Leiden  will  develop  and  expand, 
but  in  accordance  with  its  established 
nature,  like  the  great  trees  I  admired  in 
the   gardens  yesterday.  ■ 

Douglas  Grant,  associate  professor  of 
English  at  University  College,  is  lectur- 
ing at  the  University  of  Leiden. 
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THE  CANADIAN  NORTHWEST:  ITS  POTENTIALITIES 

Edited  by  Frank  H.  Underhill 
This  collection  of  illuminating  and  authoritative  papers,  presented   at  the    1958 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  in  Edmonton,  are  sober  in  their  realism 
and  at  the  same  time  inspiring  in  the  vision  they  give  of  a  possible  future. 

Subjects  and  contributors  are: 

Preface:  f.  h.  underhill 

Introduction:  abbe  antoine  d'eschambault 

An  Engineering  Assessment:  R.  f.  legget 

Assessment  by  a  Geographer:  w.  c.  wonders 

Minerals  and  Fuels:  a.  h.  lang  and  r.  j.  w.  douglas 

Biological  Potentialities:  D.  s.  rawson 

The  Resources  Future:  d.  b.  turner 

A  Prelude  to  Self-Government;  The  Northwest  Territories   1905-1939: 

M.    ZASLOW 

Royal  Society  of  Canada  "Studia  Varia"  Series,  No.  3  $4.00 


THE  EIGHTH  PRESIDENT 

On  October  24th,  1958,  Claude  Thomas  Bissell  was  installed  as  President  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  This  is  the  commemorative  volume  describing  the  colourful 
installation  ceremonies,  and  includes  the  President's  Address,  biographical  sketches 
and  welcoming  addresses.  A  handsome,  decorative  volume  with  illustrations  which 
include  a  full  colour  frontispiece  of  the  President.  Bound  in  blue,  white  and  gold. 

$1.00 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  INSTALLATION  LECTURES,  1958 

Hundreds  were  turned  away  from  these  lectures  given  on  the  day  of  the  installation 

of  Dr.  Bissell  as  President. 

Northrop  Frye,  Principal  of  Victoria  College  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

of  English,  spoke  on  "Humanities  in  a  New  World".  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  Professor 

of  Anthropology  at  Harvard  University,  on  "The  Scientific  Study  of  Values",  and 

V.    B.    Wigglesworth,    Quick    Professor    of    Biology,    Cambridge    University,    on 

"Science:  Pure  and  Applied".  Murray  G.  Ross,  Vice-President  of  the  University 

of  Toronto,  wrote  the  introduction. 

72  pages  paper  covers  $  .75 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 


Istanbul 

Continued  from  page  86 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  pub- 
lishing an  alumni  magazine  is  that  there 
is  a  point  at  which  "news"  is  no  longer 
news,  especially  if  events  are  well 
covered  by  the  local  press.  Fortunately, 
this  has  not  bothered  us  much  in  Turkey, 
and  the  fact  that  ten  or  eleven  weeks 
often  elapsed  between  the  time  a  thing 
happened  and  the  time  the  Bulletin  was 
sent  out  made  little  difference.  Besides, 
a  second  language  gave  freshness  to  an 
old  event. 

Thus,  for  ten  years,  our  publishing 
problem  was  chiefly  a  technical  one. 
Now  that  the  dream  of  setting  our  own 


type  has  become  a  reality,  we  are  at  last 
free  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  im- 
proving the  material  going  into  the 
magazine. 

If  the  experience  of  dealing  with 
printers  who  don't  know  the  language 
did  nothing  more,  it  at  least  made  me 
well  aware  of  the  problem  which  a 
printer  faces  and  acutely  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  printer  is  an  editor's 
best  friend.  If  you  don't  abuse  him,  he'll 
do  anything  for  you — even  to  under- 
going the  terrible  ordeal  of  setting  type 
in  a  foreign  language.  ■ 

Herbert  H.  Lane  is  Alumni  Secretary 
of  the  Istanbul  American  Colleges, 
Istanbul,    Turkey. 
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GRADUATE  RECORDS 


Change  of  Address 


As  indicated  by  the  June  issue  of  Varsity  News,  an  element  of  auto- 
mation has  been  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  department  of  graduate 
records.  To  check  and  duplicate  upwards  of  100,000  names 
and  addresses  has  been  a  mammoth  undertaking.  The  mailing  of 
Varsity  News  has  revealed  a  number  of  mistakes.  These  will  be  cor- 
rected as  quickly  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  grateful  to  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  notify  us  of  mistakes  and/or  a  change  of  address. 

If  mailed,  correct  information  should  be  addressed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Graduate  Records,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

If  telephoned,  please  call  Walnut  3-6611,  Local  254  or  Local  237. 


Km  \jm  ^m 

Port  Hope,  Ontario 

A  Boarding  School  in  the  Country 
for  Boys  Ages  10-18 

IN  ITS  95TH  YEAR 

Many  substantial  scholarships  and  bursaries  are 
awarded  every  year  to  promising  boys.  Appli- 
cations should  be  made  by  March  of  the  year 

in  which  a  candidate  wishes  to  enter  the  School.  183  University  scholarships 

have  been  won  by  T.C.S.  boys  in  25  years. 


Full  information  will  be  tent  on  request  to  the  Headmaster: 

Philip  Ketchum,  ma.,  b  Paed  lld.,  Trinity  College  School  Port  Hope  Ont. 


lwiNDOW 


provides  comfort  all  year  'round  for  modern 
homes,  offices  and  hospitals.  Keeps  out  the 
cold  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  summer. 
T.M.   Reg. 

SAFETY  GLASS 

for  installations  where  safety  goes  hand-in- 
hand   with   clear,   undistorted    vision. 


GREEN  CHALKBOARD 

is  easy  and  restful  on  the  eyes.  It 
is  ideal  for  schools,  staff  training 
and   industrial   applications. 

modern  miracles  in  glass  by 


EM 


Duplate 

CANADA  I  LIMITED'       // 


///T-J^- 


for  brighter,  safer  living 


HortttQw 
Ehctric 

\  Company  Limited 
y serves  you  best 


CITY- WIDE  ANSWERING 


METROPOLITAN  MEDICAL  EXCHANGES 

24-HR.  SERVICE  -  LESS  THAN  53e  PER  DAY 

DAYTIME  ANSWERING  SERVICE  AVAILABLE 

ALARM  SERVICE      -      WAKE-UP  SERVICE      -      MOBILE  SERVICE 

12  BRANCH  ANSWERING  EXCHANGES 

CITY-WIDE  TELEPHONE  SERVICES  LTD. 

TORONTO  OAKVILLE  HAMILTON 

EM.  6-4262  VI.  5-3405  JA.  8-6771 


You ... 

are  invited 


lo    make    use    of    our    banking    facilities. 
Our  nearest   branch  will  gladly  help  you.      G 


For  Lasting  Beauty  and  Protection... 

•  .  .  specify 

PITTSBURGH   PAINTS 

for  all  painting  needs  Inside  or 

Outside  at  your  home  or  cottage. 

CANADIAN  Hill  PITTSBURGH 


NDU8TRIE8       LIMITED 


CI, 

arkson 

,  Gord 

on  &  Co. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Montreal 

■   Toronto 

-    Hamilton 

-    London    -    Windsor 

Winnipeg    - 

Regina    - 

Calgary   - 

Edmonton    -    Vancouver 

Fred  Page 

Higgins  &  Company 

CHARTERED   ACCOUNTANTS 

Licensed  Trustees 

H.  M.  COOTES,  C  A. 

•    Liquidators    •    Receivers 

W.   R.   KAY,  C.A. 

Toronto  -  Sarnia  - 

Guelph  -  St. 

Thomas  -   Peterborough  -  Niagara 

Falls 

McCarthy  &  McCarthy 

BARRISTERS  AXD  SOLICITORS 


Canada  Life  Building 


EM.  6-7771 


330  University  Avenue 
Toronto  1,  Canada 

CABLE   ADDRESS  CARTAN,  TORONTO 


you'll  like 

Biickinohams 

they're 
SO  GOOD  TASTING 


Products 
you  trust 

Today  you  get  extra  value  in 

every  gallon  of  Esso  gasolines 

—most  advanced  in  Imperial's 

75  years  of  leadership. 

Service 
you'll  like 

When  your  car  needs  service, 
you  want  the  best  available 
—that's  why  more  and  more  motorists 
are  looking  to  Imperial- 
Imperial  Esso  dealers  know  your  car. 


IT    CAME    FROM    EATO 


"IT   CAME    FROM    EATON'S!" 

How  familiar  is  that  phrase,  spoken  thousands  of  times  daily  all  across  this  vast 
country  of  ours! 

"IT   CAME    FROM    EATON'S!" 

.     .  yet  it  might  have  originated  in  any  one  of  the  four  corners  of  the  world 
Eaton  buying  offices  are  located  in  London,  Paris,  Manchester, 
Leicester,  Belfast  and  West  Germany  — and  from  these,  buyers  move  out 
to  shop  the  world  for  Eaton  customers. 

"IT   CAME    FROM    EATON'S!" 

Whether  you  shop  through  the  famed  Eaton  catalogue,  or  in  a  convenient  Order 
Office  — or  in  one  of  the  big  city  stores  that  dot  the  country  from  coast  to  coast, 
you  are  assured  of  top  quality  merchandise  and  service. 

"IT   CAME    FROM    EATON'S!" 

And  that  means  it's  supported  by  the  renowned  Eaton  guarantee,  "Goods 
Satisfactory  or  Money  Refunded"  — a  guarantee  that  has  been  trusted 
by  Canadians  for  89  years! 


EATON'S  of  CANADA 


THE  CROWN  LIFE  OF  CANADA 

First  in  Tradition  .  .  . 

From  its  inception  in   1900,  the  Crown   Life  has  held 

uncompromising  principles,  which   have  guided   its  management  into 

building  the  largest  Canadian  Life   Insurance  company  organized 

in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  it  has  provided   life 

insurance  plans  and  services  geared  to  Canada's  expanding  economy  and 

worthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence  of  Canadians  in  every  walk 

of  life.  These  plans  and  services  have  been  made  available 

throughout  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  the  Caribbean 

countries  with  equal  success,  and  have  made  good  friends  for 

Canada  throughout  the  western  world. 

Crown  Life 

""$£-  Insurance  Company  iorh00nm,eo°Scneada 


s? 

''There  is  nothing  which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  man, 
by  which  so  much  happiness  is  produced 
as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn.1' 

Samuel  Johnson  1776 


The  Parh  Plaza  proves  the  words  or 
Samuel  Johnson  hy  providing  the  finest  in 
comfort,  food  and  service  in  the  old 
traditional  way. 


M) 


The  Park  Plaza 


BLOOR    STREET    AND    FASHIONABLE    AVENUE    ROAD 


